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Sectional Rates 
Of Minimum Pay 
On Public Works 


Wages for Skilled and Un- 
skilled Labor Adjusted to 
Three Divisions of 
National Area 





Grants and Loans 


Exceed 72 Million 


State Engineers and Regional 
Inspectors Appointed; Meet- 
ings to Formulate Coun- 
try-wide Program 


to be paid on 
the 


Minimum wage rates 
construction projects financed by 
Public Works Administration have beea 
established, and a Board of Labor Review 
created to handle all issues arising unde: 
contracts for these projects 

President Roosevelt has under 
eration the abandoning of a number 
Army posts and the provision of housing 


consid- 
of 


projects for those posts which aré re- 
tained 
The Public Works Administration 1s 


turning its attention to many other pro- 
posals,eincluding several projects in the 
drought-stricken areas of Oklahoma and 
the Texas Panhandle. 

Other Developments 

Other developments during the week 
relating to public works, were as follows 

1.—Additional State engineers to survey 
applications for projects were named. 

2 —Regional inspectors to investigate the 
disbursement of public works funds were 
appointed 

3.—The National Planning Board began 
a series of regional meetings to forntu- 
late a nation-wide building program 

4—Allocations totaling almost $72,850.- 
000, in grants and loans, were approved 
in some cases tentatively, by the Public 
Works Board for various projects. 

Public Works Allocations 

These allotments are made up as fol- 
Jows: For the Tri-Borough Bridge in New 
York City, a loan of $37,000,000, and a 
grant of $7,200,000; for 29 public building 
projects in 22 States, allotments totaling 
$11.527.499: for various model housing 
projects, loans totaling $9,620,000; for 
flood-contro! work on the lower Mississippi 
River, an allotment of $7,000,000; and for 
the administration of Title I of the Re- 
covery Act, $500,000 

Plans for the allotment of funds for 
Army housing are being held in abeyance 
pending a program, now under consid- 
eration by President Roosevelt, for con- 
ecntration of a number of Army posis 
into a few major establishments for pur- 
poses of economy and efficiency. 

President Studies Plan 

The President now surveying Army 
expenditures and is considering a plan to 
eliminate certain posts to cut the cost 
of operation. After a plan decided 


is 


iS 


upon by him he will pass on the housing | 


program. 


President Roosevelt believes that there 
are only two justifications for the con- 
struction of housing projects in Army 


posts: Where old quarters are unsani- 
tary and unlivable, and where construction 
of buildings will eliminate expenditures 
involved in paving Army men for com- 
mutation. 

The minimum wage rates on Public 
Works construction, which were approved 
in a resolution passed by the Public Works 


Board. Aug. 17, were made under an 
agreement signed by representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor. They 


are to be effective for a period not to 
exceed 12 months, and differ according to 
three zones—Southern, Central, and 
Northern—into which the Nation was di- 
vided 

“In rates,” Secre- 
tary Ickes stated, shorily after he had 
given his approval to the schedule, ‘I 
have given heed to the mandate of Con- 
gress that wage rates shall be sufficient 
to provide for the hours of labor as lim- 
ited, a standard of living in decency and 
comfort.” 

The resolution adopted by the Special 
Board of Public Works is as follows 

“Be it resolved that, for the purpose 
of determining wage rates on all construc- 


determining these 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 





German Line Plans 





Rebuilt Ship to Be Placed in 
Mid-Atlantic on Route 
To South America 


A floating airportygmay be established in 


the middle of the Atlantic Ocean between | 


South America and Africa. and it is ex- 
pected that the Canary Islands also will 
be made a stopping place in a proposed 
air line between Germany and South 
America. 

The Deutsche Luft-Hansa, the principal 
German air transportation company 
which is planning to establish the sertic 
contemplates the use of the Wesiphalen. 
a reconstructed German steamer, as a 
floating airport to be stationed midway 


between the most western point of Africa | 
South | 


and the northeastern of 
America. 
Information to this effect has been re- 


ceived by the Automotive-Aeronautics Di- 


tip 


vision of the Department of Commerce 
and was made public Aug. 15 It 
thought that the service will be inaugu- 
rated earl n 1934 and that the route 
will be as _ follows Germany -Spain- 
Gando, Canary Islands; Gambia. West 
Africa. The Westphalen, in the Atlantic 
and Natal, Brazil. 





—Floating Airport— 


WINTER PROGRAM 
‘(OF FOREST CAMPS 


'Conservation Corps to Be Held 
| At Full Strength; Some 
Units to Go South 

THE Civilian Conservation Corps will be 
| continued through this Winter. 

| On behalf of President Roosevelt it was 
jannounced, Aug. 18, that the Corps will 
|be maintained at its present strength of 
314,000. 

It will be the policy of the Corps to en- 
courage its members to seek outside em- 
ployment if they can obtain it without 
displacing other workers. If any of the 
{members should desire to return to the 
camps after having left to seek outside 
employment they will be permitted to 
ao so. 

Any decrease in enrollment will be made 
jup by new enlistments. This maintenance 
jor the Corps will not involve any further 
}appropriation, it was said, as there are 
| funds available from the original allot- 
;ment of $10,000,000 for the camps to in- 
|sure their continuance for the next six 
months. 

A total of 450 of the 1,450 forest camps 
will be moved to more southern areas for 
'the Winter. Forest Service and Army of- 
ficials are now working out the location 
of these new camps. 

Robert Fechner, Director of the emer- 
gency conservation work, has announced 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 1) 

Skrinkage in Deficit 

As New Tax Sources 
Contribute Revenues 


Receipts Doubled in July 
Over Same Month in 
1932; Farm and Industry 
Levies Yield 8 Millions 


The Federal Government started its new 
j fiscal year with internal revenue receipts 
ior July, the opening month, more than 
double their 1932 level for the same month 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounced Aug. 19 that internal revenue col- 
iections in July of this year had amounted 
te $131,115.696 compared with $61,686,467 
in July, 1932. Of the 1933 collections 
about $7,800,000 came from taxes imposed 
jineident to the farm or industrial recov- 
l ery programs. 

Revenue for Emergency Taxes 

| Yields under these emergency taxes for 
}the first month of their existence were as 
| follows: 
| Tax on dividends, $658,417; 

Capital stock tax, $1,806,455; 
| Processing tax on wheat, $383,088; 
| Increased gasoline tax, approximately 
| $5,000,000 

Despite the doubling of internal revenue 
collections in July the Government ended 


the month with a deficit of $107,757,140, 
| Treasury Department records show. This 
| deficit was almost a quarter of the size of 


the deficit for the same month a \ear ago, 
| however, due to the increased revenues 


jand reduced expenditures 

At the same time that it announced 
;}the revenues for the first month of the 
new fiscal vear. the Bureau of Internal 





Revenue made public the number of per- 
lsons paying Federal license taxes of va- 
jrious sorts during the preceding fiscal 
jvear which ended June 30 
How Taxpayers Are Grouped 

The groups of taxpayers paying Federal 
license fees were announced as foliows 
| Distilled spirits.—1 rectifier paying $100; 
\2 rectifiers paying $200; 16 manufacturers 
}of stills paying $50; 714 wholesale liquor 


| dealers paying $100; 35,253 reiail liquor 
| Gealers paying $25 
| Fermented liquors.—331 brewers paying 


| $1 000; 14.135 wholesale dealers paying $50; 


262.639 retail dealers paying $20 
| Oleomargarine.—50 manufacturers pay- 
ing $600: 4 wholesale dealers in colored 
loleomargarine paying $480; 102 retail 
{dealers in colored oleomargarine paying 
$48: 965 wholesale dealers in uncolored 
loleomargarine paying $200; 103.501 retail 
| dealers in uncolored oleomargarine paying 
|$6; 1 adulterated butter manufacturer 
paving $600; 6 manufacturers of renovated 
{er processed butter paying $50 
Narcotics—246 manufacturers, importers 
and compounders, paying $24; 2.639 whole- 
sale dealers paving $12; 55.855 retail deal- 
ers paying $3; 150.188 practitioners paying 
¢1. 8949 dealers in untaxed narcotic 
preparations paying $1 
Users of yachts and boats 
from $10 to $400 
Manufacturers or packers of mixed flour 
paying $12 
Doubling of 


14,335, paying 


16 


internal revenue receipts 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


Ineligibility of tuhioie Stems Odtease 











HE pocketbook nerve of nearly every Amer- 
ican citizen is touched by developments of 


the week in Washington. 


Automobile owners, housewives, farmers, 
oil producers, ordinary workers, all are given some- 
thing to think about in price and wage adjustments 
due to follow actions and decisions of the National 
Recovery Administration and the Agricultural Ad- 


justment Administration. 


What was going on was another step in the an- 
nounced effort to take dollars out of the pockets of 
some people and to put them into the pockets of 
ythers who are judged by officials to need them more 


acutely. 


Among the ordinary run of consumers, the users 
of automobiles and housewives are likely to be the 


most affected by events. 


The Automobile Owner.—What faces the auto- 


mobile owner is this: 
An early prospect 


on a variety of local factors. 


But under the code of fair competition prepared 
for the oil industry, no longer is the favorite fill- 
ing station operator to be permitted to give a dis- 
count or to sell under his posted price, unless he 
wants to face a penalty for violation. 

In addition, a form of price-fixing is included. 
That means that the price of crude oil from which 
gasoline is made is to be hitched up directly to the 
With this raw material price 
set definitely, there would be less “cheap” gaso- 
line made from “hot” crude oil produced in run- 
away oil fields like that of East Texas. 
out this “cheap” gasoline the price-cutter could 


price of gasoline. 


scarcely ply his trade. 


Thus the oil industry, after years of disorgani- 
zation featured by all kinds of price cutting, faces 
some stability, while the automobile owner faces 
the prospect of a few cents added to his operating 


costs. 


Experience has shown, however, that the auto- 
ist readily pays the price, just so it isn’t 
It remains to be seen whether he will continue ts 
pay willingly if prices go up much further, espe- 
cially in view of the present high gasoline taxes. 
Under the proposed code, filling station operators 
are to carry separately the price of gasoline and 
the amount of tax per gallon, so that the buyer 


can see where his money goes. 
Politicians can see dynamite 


price situation, if it should get out of hand, which 
explains the decision of the Government to keep 
a firm hand on the whole oil situation once the in- 
dustry is given a chance to govern itself. 

Filling Station Operator.—Filling station opera- 


of higher gasoline prices. 
How much higher will vary with different cities, 
depending on former price cutting, on price wars, 


Consumers Purses Begin to Feel 
Costs of the Recovery Program 





Housewives and Automobile Owners Expected to Be Affected First by 
Readjustments in Levels of Wages and Prices 











tors face new problems along with the auto users. 
If they were building up trade by giving dis- 


counts or giving away premiums, or by handling 


“hot” oil gasoline, or by getting gasoline from dis- 
tributors who didn’t pay gasoline taxes, they will 
be confronted with new rules that overnight may 
stop the practices. 

All of these things are happening so that the 


producers of crude oil in the various fields of the 


to employes 
spreading work. 


country can get more dollars for their product. 
And so the oil companies can pay higher wages 
and 


shorten their hours—thus 


Crude oil has sold as low as 10 certs a barrel in 


ers’ money. 


lief agencies. 


And with- 


the fields, and men working in filling stations have 
put in as much as 16 hours a day for wages often 
under the minimum 
Now the crude oil producer and the filling station 
attendant will expect to get more of the consum- 


now named of $15 a week. 


The Housewife.—Housewives already have had 
their eyes opened in increases in food prices. But, 
in order that the farmer can have more money, 
the city people are in for still more advances. 

Two things happened this past week to show 
the way the wind blows. 

One was the plan to kill 1,000,000 sows, who are 
about to be mothers, and to kill 4,000,000 little 
pigs of under 100 pounds in weight. 
irom these arimals will be distributed through re- 


The meat 


The second was an announcement that $30,000,- 
000 of Government money would be used to re- 
tire butter from the market—the plan eventually 
to be financed by the dairy industry itself. 

As a result of the first plan, not only will far- 


mers receive $55,000,000 as bounty for marketing 


udvance at least 


towty-igh. 


their sows and pigs, but by this meve the supplies 
of hogs will be cut down and Sectetary of Agricul- 
ture Henry Wallace expects that hog prices will 
25 per cent and maybe more, 

With hogs higher, ham, poyk, loins, bacon, lard 
and other hog products will go up. 
happens, more of the housewife’s budg ¢ will go 
into meat, unless she substitutes other things, and 
the farmer will have more dollars in his pocket to 
use in paying debts and in buying the things the 
city people make. 

As a result of the second plan, surplus stocks 
of butter will be removed from the market, and 


When that 


with the surplus removed, prices will be expected 


in the gasoline [0 rise. 


dollar. 


[Continued 


) At least that is the expectation of officials 
of the department of agriculture. 
mers will get a few more cents of each consumer's 


So dairy far- 


More developments impend in the field of farm 


on Page 15, Column 4.} 


Way Out of Prison Becomes Less Difficult 
Than Way in for Transgressor Against Law 


Convicts Discharged Out- 
number Those Sentenced 
By Courts in 1932 


yons PKISONERS were discharged 


from Federal and State prisons !n 
1932 than were committed by courts to 
those institutions. reversing the condition 


that existed in the two preceding years 
This revelaed pre- 
liminary report made public as of Aug. 21 
by the Bureau of the Census, showing 
the results of the 1932 annual census of 
State and Federal prisons and reforma- 
tories. with comparative figures for 1931 

and 1930 
Courts 


Situation in a 


1s 


More Lenient 
The causes for the excess of discharges 
over commitments. as disclosed by other 
information available at the Census Bu- 
reau. are mainly due to three things: 

1. The depression has influenced judges 
in some courts to refrain from sentencing 
men to prison in ceftain types of cases 

2.-—There have been fewer convictions 
on charges of violation of prohibition laws 

3—In some States. a changed policy 
with respect to highway work has resulted 
in the sentencing of men to jails instead 





Chief Obstacle to Mortgage Relief 


\ ORE THAN HALF of the aciuai 
“ applicants for help from the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation appear to be 
clivible under the law for some assist- 
nee. but unnumbered thousands are 
barred by provisions of the relief act 
{rom receiving aid through this agency. 
This the first statis- 
ical report of progress made by the 
Corporation throughout the country 
The report was made public Aug. 14. 
More than 2,800 homes had actualiy 


is disclosed by 


been saved from foreclosure and more 
than 13.000 others were in process of 
being saved at the close of business 
Aus. 11. on which date the reports by 
State managers of the Corporation were 
based 

Not all of the managers in the 38 
Siate where organizations had been 
set up were able to give exact figures 
on the number of homes saved or in 


process of being saved from foreclosure. 
| For this reason the foregoing figures 





ao not represent the total of all homes 
saved by operation of the new law 

Nearly a million application blanks 
have been distributed through the va- 
rious Offices. Reports received by the 
Corporation show that only 75.338 home 
owners had filed formal applications 
for aid with the regional managers in 
the 28 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia up to Aug. 11. 

The survey conducted by the Corpo- 
ration of the work going on revealed 
that courts everywhere are showing a 
disposition to hold up foreclosures 
pending action by the Corporation. In 
addition. mortgagees are showing an 
increasing disposition to acaept the 
bonds of the Corporation in exchange 
for the mortgages they hold. 

One of the chief obstacles being en- 
countered by the Corporation is the 
guescion 2% eligibility under the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of many of the ap- 


| LContinued on Page 3, Column 4.J 


of State they might 
used to 
The preliminary 


Bureau gives detailed statistics 


prisons, so that 
work on roads. 

report of the Census 
from 44 


| States and the District of Columbia, cover- 


| ing 





reformatories, 
prisons and six Federal 
No reports for 1932 were 
the State prisons of Ala- 
bama. Georgia. Mississippi or South Caro- 
lina. and no report was received from 
the State penitentiary of Arkansas. 
The institutions which rejsorted for 


98 State 
seven Federal 
prison camps 
received from 


prisons and 


1932 


received from the courts a total of 66,384, 
re-| 


69,483 
in 


compared with 
institutions 


prisoners. as 

ceived at the same 

and 63,284 in 1930 
In 1932. however. 71,614 prisoners were 


1931 


discharged—more than half of them on| 


cent on expiration 
the discharges num- 


parole and 
of sentence. 


36 per 
In 1931 
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be 7 


| commitments 





Judges More Lenient, Fewer 
Prohibition Are 
Contributing Causes 


Cases, 


bered 68.894 and in 1930 they totaled 
61.653 
The that 
9.8 


figures show whereas 
was an increase of per cent in the 
number of commitments from 1930 to 
1931, the total commitments decreased by 
4.5 per cent from 1931 to 1932 
Fewer Women Prisoners 

In 1932, there were 63,471 male prisoners 
received and 2,913 female. The female 
have shown a slight de- 
crease for each of the last three years 
but 1932 was the first year for which the 
male commitments have shown a de- 
crease since the beginning of the annual 
census of prisons in 1926 

For the United States in 1932, exclu- 
Sive of Alabama, Georgia Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Arkansas, there were 
57.6 prisoners admitted from courts per 
100,000 of the general population. as com- 
pared with 608 in 1931 


there 


American Whaling Fleet Nears Extinction; 


ONCE flourishing institution, the 
American whaling fleet. is today on 
the verge of extinction. 

In the heyday of its activity the fleet 
comprised some 200.000 gross tons. but 
has been gradually reduced till today. 
according to A. J. Tyrer, Assistant Di- 
rector, United States Bureau of Naviga- 
tion and Steamboat Inspection. only 14 
vessels of 9,367 gross tons are left. And 
so closes an important and vivid chap- 
ter in the history of the merchant fleet 
of the United States. 

The story of the fleet's rise and fal! 
is recorded in the statistical division of 
the Bureau. The latest figures, com- 
piled as of June 30, 1933, show there 
existed in the United States on that 
date 13 steam vessels of 8,763, and one 
motor vessel of 604 tons, or a total of 
14 vessels aggregating 9,367 gross tons, 
as compared with a record of 198.594 
gross tons at the close of 1858. 

Since the time the first American 
whalers headed their well-provisioned 
vessels away from the New England 
coast late in the 18th century for their 
search of “swimming treasure,” the 
headaq'sirters for the fleet have moved 
completely across the continent, and to- 


cn | 


,F arm Relief Plan 
Meets Tests and 
| Faces New Ones 


more } 


OF FOODSTUFF 


General Average Is Above 1913 
Level as Result of Recent 
Record Rise 


of foodstuffs 
rapidly than at ary time since the | (pa; 
World War. The Bureau of Labor Statis- Grain 
tics index of retail food prices shows that 
prices “ose one-twelfth during the month | 
between June 15 and July 15, the largest | 
monthly increase shown since the days | 
of high prices during the war period 
For the first time since last Octobe: 
the price of foodstuffs is above the 1913 
level. The Bureau's retail food index 
based on reports from 51 cities in the 
United States. stood at 1048 for July 15 
or 4.8 per cent above the 1913 average. 
In November. 1932, the Bureau's index | _, a - e 
dropped below the 1913 level for the first Growing Demand for Currency 
time since April, 1915. Prices then de- Inflation From Rural Dis- 
clined steadily to a low of 90.4 in April S ‘ 
Since then the index has risen to a point tricts Is Engaging Of. 
16 per cent above April | ficial Attention 
Despite the increase between the mid- | — 
dle of June and the middle of July, retail | 
food prices in July were only 4 per cent 
above those of the same date a year ago 
Price increases are shown by the Bu- 


= cost is rising 


Market Is Revived; 
Indebted Farmers to Re- 
ceive Full Payment; 


No Milk Strike 


Produce Prices Resist 
Efforts to Raise Level 


Farm adjusters—trying to restore a profit 
jlo agriculture—came through three crises 
curing the week of Aug. 12-19, only to 
see new difficulties ahead 
Like the National Recovery 


> 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


administra- 
- . ‘ “—_ tors, they announced a policy of meeting 
Financial Conditions |» © tey asise and of soveing 
< jahead their program production con- 

| trol 


Improved oe a 
Reopening of Banks it to be that of farm prices. As 
~*~ x 


jthe heavy marketing season approaches, 


ors 
arise 


of 


as 


| Values still are far from a level that would 
‘bring a normal $10,000,000,000 income to 
agriculture in 1933. Rather $6,000,000,000 


Federal and State Authoriza- | '™#ined the estimate. 
| tions to Resume Business | ow Feice of Mags and Pats 

| Hogs are about half the price that the 
| Release Large Volume of | agricuitural Adjustment Administration 
| Frozen Assets }considers to be a parity with industrial 
| 


| Prices Butter fat, source of a nuge cash 
finess in dairy sections, has fallen from 


With plans for reopening 317 national 26 cents a pound to 19 cents a po 
banks in the near future already approved , Within the past six weeks. -Grains 
by the Treasury Department, less than / under their recent prices. 
15 per cent of all banks in the country! As a result, unrest is repo from 
will remain closed at the end of the next |} many sections of the farm belt%aat t 
few weeks ;Same time, there is reported 


Records kept by Walter J. Cummings. demand for currency inflation m Fu 
Executive Assistant ‘to the Secretary of|tricts that is attracting attention,: 


the Treasury, show that while the Federal | Three Adjustment Prblems 


Government works to open national banks, 

State authorities are slowly reopening; The crises faced and met this dast week 

State banks and thus still further reducing | were: 

the percentage of, closed banks. 1A stalled grain market that acted 

Mujo.ity of ituyks Reopened j dead for a period, but came back to life 

Fighty-two per cet of the banks in the | W hen the Adjustment Administration let 

country, which prior to the banking holi- |! find a price level that would entice 

day held 93 per cent of the deposits, al- | buyers. 

ready had reopened on an_ unrestricted 2.—A bugaboo of farmer debts owed to 

basis by Aug. 12, according to Mr. Cum-/|the Government that might have eaten 

ming’s report |up a large percentage of the payments 
The reopened banks numbered 13,951 on | from Federal funds made to farmers for 

Aug. 12. The 317 banks to be reopened |reducing acreage. This was met by per- 

shortly ,will raise this total to 14,268. The |Mmitting debtors to keep the full payments 

banks still closed or on a restricted basis | Without being required to repay their debts 


on Aug. 12 numbered 2,870 at once 
Deposits of banks now opened aggregat-| 3.—A hitch in milk-licensing agreements 
ed $31,737,728,000 on Dec. 31, of last year, |for several of the large cities, including 


| Detroit and Philadelphia, that threatened 
new milk strikes 


the latest figures with which he has been 


able to work, Mr. Cummings explained. Quickly devised agree- 
Deposits in closed banks totalled $2,163,-}ments to move ahead were expected to 
803.000 meet these situations. 


Situation of National Banks j 
Condition statements submitted by the! 
national banks which were open on June} 


Difficulties to Be Met 
But new crises loomed. They included: 
1A problem of hog production control 


30, the first since the banking holiday, 

show that up to that time the national for which an emergency program has been 
banking system was still suffering from devised. 

decreases in almost every item on their) 2A general livestock problem due to 


continued low prices for animals, and ris- 


combined balance sheets as a result of the 
ing prices for things the livestock pro- 


March banking crisi 7 

The report of the Comptroller of the cucer buys 
Currency, J. F. T. O'Connor, for all open| It was an-important decision made by 
national banks, showed declines in the the Secretary of Agriculture, Henry Wal- 


number of banks, in total assets, loans and lace, when, on Aug. 15, the Chicago Board 


discounts, commercial investments, cash, | Of Trade removed the peg from under the 
capital stock, notes outstanding and de- grain markets. This peg had been placed 
posits as compared with Dec. 31, 1932, the on July 31, when the board of governors 


date of the last call report. On the other of the Chicago Exchange ordered that no 


hand, the June 30 report showed a de- trading in future contracts could be done 
crease in borrowings and an increase in| below the closing prices of that day 

holdings of United States Government! This limit was for a 15-day period. On 

securities Aug. 14 the governors voted to remove it. 

To Act Againsi Hoarders Immediately the Agricultural Adjustment 

While the reopening of banks contin- | Administration was flooded with protests. 

ued, the Attorney General moved to’ Prices already had fallen more than 40 


in wheat, and nearly that 
compared with the peak 


cents a bushel 
much in corn, 


bring to a close the hoarding of gold. one 
of the coniributing factors to the March 


sry crisis Hoarders who persist in| prices of July 19 

holding their gold will first be exposes , : ree eee 

and then prosecuted. The Pro paren No Policy of Stabilization 

them liable for not more than 10 vears in But farm Officials decided to hold off, 

prison, $10000 in fines or both. the At- | Secretary Wallace said 

torney General has explained. There will be no sleight-of-hand. This 
Atout 20€ persons, estimated to hav iS no stabilization affair.” 

about $1,225.000 in gold. were known to On Aug. 16 prices fell the full permitted 

be defying the antihoarding order, ac-| limit of daily fluctuations right at the 

cording to the last report of the Bureau Start. and then stayed there threugh the 

- day. On Aug. 17 they fell the limit at 

[Continued on Page 15, Column 1.] the start. Then buying appeared. Before 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 





~ Use of Air Mail 
/__ For Economy — 





All But Most Urgent Federal 


day all American whaling vessels: with 
one exception are operated out of San te > 
ag q 
Francisco and Seattle. This one vessel Messages te Go Through 
is the only remaining whaler out of Post Office 
the port of New York. _ panties e 
The early records of the Bureau of The executive agencies of the Fedevrat 


Governmen: have been directed to use 


Navigation and Steamboat Inspection 
/the air mail for all but the most urgent 


show a whaling fleet of 4.129 gross tons 


in 1794. At this time, the number of | essages 

vessels in the fleet was not a matter The Post Office Department announced 

of record. The progress of the fleet | Aug. 17 that directions to this effect were 

was very uneven. being sent to the head of each agency 
In 1798, the fleet had decreased to |»y authority of President Roosevelt's 

763 tons. It is not clear whether the | #xecutive Council 


reduction was the result of natural haz- | The action was taken following receipt 
ards on the high seas or of an un- | by Frank C. Walker, secretary of the 
profitable turn of the industry. In any | Executive Council, of a letter from Posi- 
case the fleet once more expanded and |master General James A. Farley, point- 
again shrunk, but entered after the line out the advantages of the air maf? 
War of 1912, upon a more substantial | service. He cited the fast time now made 
period of its history. and by 1820 to- | between the principal cities of the country, 
taled 36.445 gross tons. stating that letters now are carried from 

Nine years later it reached the then | Washington to San Francisco in less than 
record of 57.284 gross tons only to slip 24 hours and to Chicago in less than 6 
back the next year to 39.705 gross tons hours 
The economic slump of 1930 apparently Mr 
served as a breathing spell preparatory | «¢conom) 
to increased whaling activity, and in the ernment through the use of air mail ine 
}stead of telegraph for communica= 
} tions not requiring the utmost speed. 


Farley suggested that materiai 
s could be effected by the Gov- 


the 


| (Continued on Page 3, Column 7.J 
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Relief Allocation 
And Attempts to 
Correlate Work 


States Requested to Give 
Their Share as Need 
Of Funds for Destitute 
Shows Substantial Decline 


Approximately $131,400,000 of the $500,- 
000,000 appropriated by Congress two 
months ago for unemployment veiief al- 
ready has been allocated to the several 
States. 

Harry L, Hopkins, Federal Emerg>ncy 
Relief Administrator, citing these figures, 
warns that States must meet their own 
relief obligations fully if the Federal 
money is to last. Directs appeals for im- 
proved relief work were made by Director 
Hopkins during the week to two States, 
Florida and Kentucky. 

While Federal and State authorities 
sought to correlate their work, plans were 
announced by President Roosevelt to 
mobilize private relief agencies in a con- 
ference meeting at the White House Sept. 
8. The conference is being administered 
by the Community Chests and Councils 
under Newton D. Baker, who was selected 
to be chairman of this year’s mobilization. 

Expenditures Reduced 

Reports received by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrations from 46 
States showed that relief expenditures by 
public agencies declined in June, a month 
which saw increased employment and pay- 
rolls, making the total decline in relief 
expenditures since April 8.9 per cent. 

The reports show that 3,745,367 familes 
received unemployment relief out of pub- 
lic funds during the month of June. In 
giving relief to these familes $66,191,520 
Was spent out of local, State, and Fed- 
eral public funds. 

The number of families receiving relief 
in June was 700,000 less than in April. 
The number of families had declined by 
223,000 from April to May, and dropped 
by another 478,000 from May to June. 

Public expenditures for unemployment 
relief during June were $6,000,000, or 8.9 
per cent less than in April. 

The expenditures for unemployment re- 
lief, Mr. Hopkins said, had reached an 
unusually high point in March when 
they exceeded $80,000,000 in continental 
United States. A drop of $8,000,000 oc- 
curred from March to April. The decline 
from April to May was slight, but in June 
there was a further drop of $4,000,000. 

These figures cover the entire United 
States, except the States of Nebraska 
and Vermont, which have not yet sub- 
mitted reports for April, May, and June 
to thé Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. 

Support NRA Program 

The support of the millions of dollars 
monthly which will be spent for the re- 
lief of destitute unemployed throughout 

e Country was placed behind the NRA 

ggram when Mr. Hopkins ruled that 

rchases of relief supplies with Federal 
inds shall be made only from stores 
that have complied with the NRA codes. 

Mr. Hopkins made this stipulation an 
Official rule of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration and sent it im- 
mediately to all Governors and State re- 
lier directors. The full text follows: 

“Rule and Regulation No. 6—On and 


after this date you are advised that pur- |, 


chases of supplies with Federal funds 
shall be made only with stores that have 
complied with all the provisions of an 
applicable approved code or, if there be 
no approved code of fair competition for 
such stores, then with the provisions of 
the President's Reemployment Agreement. 
The same regulation applies to all orders 
given relief cases. 
Will Address Legislature 

“Please send a copy of this Rule and 
Regulation to all local subdivisions that 
are expending Federal funds.” 

In one of his appeals to States to im- 
prove their relief work, Mr. Hopkins will 
carry his message directly before a State 
legislature for the first time. He has ac- 
cepted an invitation to address the Ken- 
tucky General Assembly in special ses- 
sion on Aug. 22. He had urged Governor 
Ruby Laffon to call the special session 
so that Kentucky relief funds may be 
increased. 

Mr. Hopkins on Aug. 18 sent notice to 
Governor Park, of Missouri, that no more 


Fecera' relief money will be granted to} 


that State after Nov. 1 unless the State 
contributes a fair share. 

Another appeal during the week was 
addressed to Florida. Mr. Hopkins told 
State relief authorities that he would be 
willing to grant Florida money to improve 
its relief program pending a survey of 
the State’s ability to increase its own 
contributions. 

Meanwhile further advances were be- 
ing granted to other States, running the 
total allocated up to $131,394,253. Loans 
made during the last week include: 
South Dakota, $264,179; South Carolina, 
$995,220; Iowa, $813,695; Louisiana, $1,- 
695,860; New York, $1,529,714; Mississippi, 
$172,832; California, $2,500,000; North Da- 
kota, $171,740; Idaho, $180,444. 


Two Farm Credit Agencies 
To Be Set Up at Berkeley 


Henry Morgenthau Jr., Governor of the 
arm Credit Administration, announced 
Aug. 16 that two new agencies of the 
Farm Credit Administration will be es- 
tablished within the next few weeks at 
Berkeley, Calif, headquarters of the 
Eleventh Federal Land Bank District. 
The new agencies are to be a Produc- 
tion Credit Corporation and a_ regiona! 
Bank for Cooperatives, new branches of 
the Farm Credit Administration author- 
ized in the Farm Credit Act of 1933. 


Winter Operation of Camps 
For Conservation Corps 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
that the Corps will continue to train en- 
listed men to take over supervisory posi- 
tions. The increased efficiency of the men 
is expected to permit the withdrawal of 
a part of the staff of Army officers now 
stationed with the camps. 

The Government has recently purchased 
several forest areas in the South. to es- 
tablish Winter camps. 

The first movement of camps will be 
Started Sept. 15 when the camps located 
in the Sierra Mountains and other points 
of high altitude will be relocated. So far 
as possible, Mr. Fechner said, the men 
from the eastern part of the country will 
be brought back to camps in their home 
States. 

Barracks are to be constructed for the 
camps maintained in northern avea 

Whether present members of the Corps 
will be given leave at the end of their 
first enrollment period has not been de- 
cided. Most of the enrollments will ter- 
minate about Oct. 1 and Nov. 15. 


l 
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The ‘Jam’ in Obtaining Agreements From the Big Industries on Codes---The Unemployment 
Situation Improves---Farm Outlook Less Encouraging---The Treasury's Big Balance 


* * 


SVELOPMENTS IN THE RECOVERY CAM- 

PAIGN. President Roosevelt, back from his 

vacation temporarily for a brief stay at the 
White House, received first hand reports during the 
week from practically all of his corps of advisers. His 
attention was devoted largely to the various phases 
of the Government’s campaign to promote recovery 
and he expressed satisfaction with the progress being 
made. 

The “log jam” that had developed in efforts of the 
National Recovery Administration to secure agree- 
ments on fair practice codes to govern the coal, 
\petroleum and steel industries, presented two major 
problems for consideration, one relating to the labor 
question and the other involving a definition of price 
fixing. The latter problem concerned only the petro- 
leum industry. 

Confidence was expressed by both President Roose- 
velt and Recovery Administrator Johnson that before 
the end of the month agreements would be reached 
on permanent codes covering all industries. In some 
eases, Where it is obviously impossible to secure agree- 
ment on a permanent code without further discussion, 
it may be necessary to put into effect a revised modi- 
fication of the President’s Re-employment Agreement, 
as was done on Aug. 16 with respect to the newspaper 
industry. Such agreements are to remain in effect 
until Dec. 31 or until an earlier date if a permanent 
code for the industry covered is agreed on in the 
meantime. 

* * 

MPROVEMENT IN EMPLOYMENT. lf the Gov- 
I ernment has any figures showing the number of 

employers who have signed up under the emblem 
of the “Blue Eagle” it has not made them public. 
Likewise it has not been made known how many per- 
sons are working for “Blue Eagle” employers nor how 
many have been put to work since the campaign 
started. Weeks usually are required by Government 
agencies to compile statistics of this character. 

Department of Labor figures of factory employ- 
ment during July, which showed a substantial in- 
crease over the same month last year, is said to have 
encouraged the President in his belief that the cam- 
paign for re-employment is succeeding. The sig- 
nificant thing about the department’s report, it was 
stated on the President’s behalf, is that it shows for 
the fifth consecutive month an increase in both the 
number of persons employed and pay rolls over the 
numbers and amounts for last year. The July aver- 
age showed an increase of from 615 to 7 per cent for 
factory employment over June, which the Govern- 
ment’s experts regard as very satisfactory since there 
is usually a seasonal decline of 1 or 2 per cent. In 
fact, figures for the last 10 years show such a decline 
has occurvetl invariably every year until this year. 

Supplementing these statistics, the Secretary of 
Labor, Frances Perkins, stated on Aug. 17 that about 
400,000 factory workers had returned to their jobs 
during July. She estimated that the purchasing 
power*of all workers in manufacturing plants had 
increased about $29,000,000 in July as compared with 
last March. 

The President was represented as being especially 
gratified with another statistical report furnished him 
by the Department of Commerce showing that the 
retail demand for automobiles had continued so strong 
that the total production of cars up to Aug. 10 was 
equal to the entire number produced in the year 1932. 
While the Government does not assume from this re- 
port that all industries are making progress at a like 
rate it regards it as a straw showing the way the 
wind is blowing. 

* * 

ARM OUTLOOK LESS ENCOURAGING. Re- 
F ports from the great agricultural industry are 

less encouraging to the President and his ad- 
visers. Low farm prices still present a major prob- 
lem and until they are brought near a parity with 
industrial prices, it is recognized that the purchasing 
power of the farmer will retard the success of the 
Government’s entire recovery program. In order to 
give the farmers a normal purchasing power it is es- 
timated that their combined income this year would 
have to be about ten billion dollars. Actually, accord- 
ing to present official estimates, their combined income 
will be about six billion. 

Present low prices of hogs, butter and grains are 
especially disturbing to those Government agencies 
which are trying to help agriculture get back on its 
feet. An emergency program has been devised to 
control the production of hogs and this is expected 








to improve the price received by the farmer for his 
hogs. To advance the price of butter caused by an 
excess of about twenty million pounds of butter in 
storage, the Government, through the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, decided on Aug. 17 to 
make a loan of $30,000,000 to the dairy industry to 
enable it to take the surplus butter off the market. 
To help improve the price of grain the Secretary of 
Agriculture on Aug. 15 permitted the resumption of 
free trading on the Chicago Board of Trade and this 
apparently has had the desired effect. However, this 
action is regarded only as a temporary expedient and 
Government officials are seeking some machinery by 
means of which manipulation of grain markets by 
speculators can be prevented. 


0 DEDUCTIONS FROM FARMERS’ BONUS. 

A decision reached by the President’s council 

on Aug. 15 is expected to be of great help to 
the farmer. It was to the effect that money due them 
as a bonus for destroying their growing cotton and 
for reducing their wheat acreage should not be with- 
held if they owed money to the Government for seed, 
crop production or land bank loans. Just as payments 
of the bonuses were about to start two weeks ago 
some one dug up an old law to the effect that any 
debts owing the Government would have to be de- 
ducted first. Secretary Wallace argued before the 
President’s council that to enforce this obsolete law 
would remove the incentive of the farmer to assist 
the Government in its efforts to control the produc- 
tion of cotton and wheat. So no deductions will be 
made, the farmers will receive their bonuses—the 
total amount to be paid out is $248,000,000 and they 
will be free to repay their loans to the Government 
when they are better able to do so. 

The recent decline in farm prices has resulted in 
renewed efforts in some quarters to induce the Presi- 
dent to use his emergency powers to inflate the cur- 
rency. The argument was advanced that inflation 
would stop the fall of farm commodity prices. The 
Secretary of Agriculture declared, on Aug. 17, how- 
ever, that inflation would lift the farm problem pres- 
sure only temporarily. The President, himself, said 
nothing on the subject. 


RICES OF FOODSTUFFS RISING RAPIDLY. 

While the farmer is getting less for the foodstuffs 

he produces than Government experts thinks he 
should get, the cost to the consumer is said to be 
rising more rapidly than at any time since the World 
War. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of retail 
food prices shows that prices rose one-twelfth during 
the month between June 15 and July 15. For the 
first time since last October the price of foodstuffs 
is above the 1913 level. The inilex is made up from 
reports received from 51 cities in different sections 
of the country. 

Fear that the consumer would suffer unduly under 
the new planned economy with its expected higher 
prices, was expressed on Aug. 14 by Prof. William 
F. Ogburn, economist of the University of Chicago, 
in a letter tendering his resignation as a member of 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board created under the 
NRA. He said the consumer would lose unless in- 
dexes of prices and purchasing power were developed. 
If competition was to be weakened by monopolistic 
tendencies, he thought the only automatic check on 
prices would be recurring business depressions. Gen- 
eral Johnson, Recovery Administrator, said he rec- 
ognized the existence of such a problem and favored 
such a system as Prof. Ogburn recommended to keep 
a close tab on price movements for the protection of 
the consumer, 

+. 


INIMUM WAGES ON PUBLIC WORKS. 
M Action taken during the week by the Public 
Works Administration is expected to add con- 
siderably to the purchasing powers of workers em- 
ployed on construction projects financed by the Gov- 
ernment. Minimum wage rates were fixed on August 
17 to govern employment on all projects constructed 
under the $3,300,000,000 public works program. 
Because of the difference in living costs in different 
sections of the country three zones were created. In 
the northern zone the minimum hourly wage for 
skilled workers was placed at $1.20, for unskilled 
workers at 50 cents. In the central zone, the hourly 
wage for skilled workers was fixed at $1.10, and 45 
cents for unskilled. In the southern zone, $1 for 
skilled and 40 cents for unskilled. It was announced 
that the fixing of minimum wage rates was designed 
to aid contractors in preparing their bids while at the 





INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES * * 


same time it would assure workers engaged in the 
gigantic construction program which is just begin- 
ning to get well under way, a decent standard of 
living. ; 

A limit of 12 months placed on the scale will per- 
mit early revision of the rates if the cost of living 
advances greatly within the next year. Allowance 
will necessarily have to be made by contractors for 
possible revision of the scale in bidding on projects 
which cannot be completed within that period. 


* 

TATUS OF .ARMY HOUSING PROJECTS. 
Allotments for other new projects involving a 
total of about $73,000,000 were made by the 

Public Works Administration during the week, the 
largest being a loan of $37,000,000 to the City of 
New York for a triborough bridge which is expected 
to give employment to 18,000 men for a year. ; 

Funds have not yet been allotted for new housing 
at Army posts for which the War Department has 
been clamoring. The delay has been due to the fact, 
if was made known at the White House, that the Pres- 
ident is considering doing away with a large number 
of Army posts and until it is determined which posts 
are to be permanent and which are to be abandoned 
it will be inexpedient to build new buildings. There 
is another factor in the situation. A great many of 
the Army requests for construction funds are for 
new quarters for officers and men. The President 
feels that the only justification for new quarters at 
this time is that old quarters: are unsanitary and 
unliveable. Because of the time required to investi- 
gate this situation thoroughly contracts for Army 
housing probably will be piecemeal. 


The delay in alloting funds for public build- 

ings in different parts of the country has given 
rise to rumors that there has been a change in the 
Government’s policy regarding public buildings. It 
was announced on behalf of the President that there 
has been no change in policy. The President holds 
the view that many of the public building projects 
approved by previous Congresses were not justified 
from a business viewpoint and would not be under- 
taken at this time. A list of those public buildings 
which are obviously necessary is being prepared and 
contracts for these projects will be awarded shortly. 
A second list also will be prepared for secondary con- 
sideration. 


Gthe delay in a PUBLIC BUILDING POLICY. 


ruling was made by Comptroller General McCarl 

on August 16 to the effect that contracts with 
the Government must be filled regardless of in- 
creased costs under the National Recovery Act. The 
President, it was said on his behalf, recognizes that 
this ruling may work some injustice to certain con- 
tractors which will require legislation at the next 
session of Congress to correct. If such legislation is 
found to be necessary, it was said, it will be with 
the idea of preventing actual injustices and not of 
guaranteeing profits. 

* * 


HE TREASURY BALANCE AND THE PUB- 

LIC DEBT. The Treasury Department an- 

nounced on August 15 that at the close of busi- 
ness that day it had on hand about $1,200,000,000 in 
cash, the largest cash balance in peace-time history. 
The holding of this large sum was due to the sale 
earlier in the month of bonds and notes offered the 
public as part of the Government’s refinancing pro- 
gram and to provide funds for the recovery program. 
The public debt, of course, is increasing all the time 
because the Government is spending more money 
than it is taking in in the form of customs duties and 
taxes. The debt on August 12 was $22,603,000,000, 
an increase of more than two and a half billion dollars 
in a year. This is within $4,000,000,000 of the peak 
reached on August 31, 1919, after the World War. 

The Government expects the debt to continue to 
grow for the next two years because of the borrowing 
necessary to finance public works and relief projects 
but it is trying to reduce the increase as much as 
possible by increasing its revenues and cutting ex- 
penditures wherever possible. 

July collections from taxes amounted to $131,000,- 
000 as against $63,000,000 in July last year, accord: 
ing to Treasury figures made public August 19. The 
Government’s deficit for the month, that is, excess of 
expenditures over receipts, was $107,000,000. The 
July deficit, however, was about a quarter of what 
it was in July of last year. 
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STRANGE CUSTOMS OF INDIANS 


AS TOLD BY EXPLORER IN 1630 


Photostat of Old Manuscript Is Added to Collections in 
Smithsonian Institution 


A photostat copy of the manuscript of 
one of the first books ever written on the 
American Indian has been secured by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology of the 
Smithsonian Institution. This strange 
work—80 printed pages and 500 pages in 
manuscript—was discovered in the Vatican 
Library by Dr. Charles U. Clark while 
ceking manuscript material bearing on 
early American history in European 
archives for the Smithsonian. It consti- 
tutes one of the most valuable bits of 
Americana yet found. 


Author Died in 1630 

Its author, one Vasques de Espinosa, 
died in Seville, Spain, in 1630, presumably 
while he was seeing the work through 
the press, and it-has remained to this day 
without coming to light. 

Esponisa apparently had accompanied 
some Spanish expedition to the New 
World to obtain first-hand material for 
what he expected to be his masterpiece. 

The manuscript, which is in Spanish, 
abounds in quaint observations regarding 
ihe peoples with whom he came in con- 
tact. This is shown by such excerpts as 
the following: 

“The Carib tribes, eaters of human flesh. 
have their habitations at the mouths of 
the Orinoco. To become captain among 


‘ 
them one has to kill three enemies in bat- | 
tle with a club which is their sword. And} 
when he has killed the three enemies, he 


throws the club on the ground, and calls 


witnesses of his prowess, and fights no 
more, going, off to his canoe, where he 
lies down and does not get up until his 
cacique, or captain who governs him, 
comes to him; and when they have got 
back to their villages they trim his hair, 
and hang a hammock for him at the top 
of the house where they live, and there 
they make him fast a whole year without 
eating or drinking anything except 
masato, which is their drink. 
Ordeal of a Warrior 

“And 15 days before the year is up they 
collect large, savage ants about as big as 
bees, and picking these up by the necks 
in quantities—and every sting or bite lasts 
24 hours and causes fever—they throw 
three rows of them into his bed or ham-'! 
mock for them to bite and sting him, and 
he has to stand it patiently, without stir- 
ring or showing weakness, for the space 
of 24 hours 

“Then they take him out of bed and 
put a crest of feathers of many colors 
on his head, and standing all together 
they sit him between two powerful In- 
dians; and they provided with whips 
harangue him on the deeds and bravery 


{ 


of their ancestors, whom he has to imitate 
in defense of their country and then they 
raise their arms and give him many blows 
of the whips, and if he shows weakness 
or fear they take him back again to re- 
pent. And if he shows bravery and cour- 
age, they all give him the laurel and 
shout his praise; and they bring him the 
bow and arrow, and they roll a ball of 
cotton fast, and he shoots four arrows at 
the ball, and with this he is appointed 
captain and chief.” 


Writes on Maya Ruins 

Espinosa appears to have been the first 
white man to write on the Maya ruins: 

“Five leagues from this city, near the 
village of Coban, there are some proud 
buildings of time immemorial, the memory 
of which has been lost for ages. Among 
the ruins of them there are extraordinary 
and admirable things, among which is a 
beautiful room in the midst of which is 
a very large table, well worked in stone 
like alabaster, and about it are seated 
many effigies, well finished, with good 
faces and long beards, armed with their 
breast plates and espaliers and morions, 
and swords in belts, and with them an- 
other figure clothed in a pontifical with 
a mitre on his head—of work and dress 
very extraordinary, and altogether dif- 
ferent from that of those realms. 

“And connected with this room there are 
also corridors very well worked of stone 


with very large pillars which are so strong | 


that they are still standing; and for over 
four and even six leagues around the 
proud edifices there is a great amount of 
worked stone; from which it appears that 
there were in these parts a people of 
great intelligence, industry, and courage. 
and great cities, which long ages swallowed 
up or turned into what our Spaniards 
found when they made the discovery.” 





U nemployment Curb 
~ On Canadian Entries 


Visas Reduced in Excess of 90 
Per Cent for Year 


Only 4,523 native-born Canadians re- 
ceived immigration visas for admission 
into the United States during the year 
ended June 30, 1933. This figure repre- 
sents a decrease of 91 per cent from the 
51,498 visas granted in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929 ‘the last normal fis- 
cal year), the Department of State an- 
nounces. 

This decrease shows the large reduc- 
tion in the number of immigration visas 
issued to natives of Canada since the 
enforcement by American consular offi- 
cers of the “likely to become a_ public 
charge” provision of the Immigration Act 
of 1917 in the light of serious unemploy 
ment in the United States. 

The Department pointed out that white 
the present unfavorable economic con- 
ditions in the United States has un- 


Connecticut Banks Accept 
Home Owners’ Loan Bonds 


Hartford, Conn.—Connecticut banks 
may accept the bonds of the Federai 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. as an 
emergency act, in order to assist prop- 
erty owners in danger of losing their 
homes because of default of mortgage or 
interest payments, the Attorney General 
has ruled. 

The bonds, however, may not 
chased or exchanged by 
jas an investment. 


be pur- 
savings banks 


2 
te OS 
doubtedly caused a decline in the num- 
ber of Canadian applicants for visas, the 
reduction in the number of visas issued 
resulted largely from the fact that the 
majority of those who applied for visas 
were refused under existing statutes. 


Ailment Similar to Sleeping 
Sickness Spreads at Rapid 
Rate; Specialist Sent to 
Study Its Cause 


The United States Public Health Service 
is investigating a new type of disease, 
resembling in its symptoms the “sleeping 
sickness” (encephalitis lethargica), but 
differing slightly in certain respects. 

The present outbreak is in St. Louis 
where 80 cases had been reported Aug. 18. 
While in 1924, 200 cases a month were 
reported in New York City, it is stated 
that never before has there been an out- 
break as large within a population area 
as small as that encompassing the present 
epidemic. There was a serious epidemic 
of this strange disease in 1890 and another 
in 1919. ' 

Cases Are Studied 

Awaiting the report of Dr. James P, 
Leake, special representative who has been 
sent to the scene of the epidemic, the 
Public Health Department is without de- 
finite information, but word from St. Louis 
indicates that the new type of affliction 
is not contagious but is spread by some 
general source of contamination. Re- 
covery in the early cases appears to be 
rapid and complete, but otherwise there 
is a similarity to the better known type. 

Usually encephalitis lethargica follows 
an epidemic of influenza or some similar 
disease, but this is not true in the present 
case. So far the organism which produces 
the disease has not been discovered. It 
is not to be confused with the terrible 
“sleeping sickness” of Africa which is 
spread by the tsetse fly. The fact, as 
described by its discoverer, an Austrian 
psychiatrist, Constantine von Economo, 
that it affects the “sleep center” located 
in fhe wall of the third ventricle of the 
brain, resulting in drowiness, has caused 
it to be confused with the African malady. 

Symptoms Described 

The symptoms, studied in a. previous 
epidemic, are: 

“These cases usually ran a_ sluggish 
course, the first symptom of which usually 
began acutely with headache and malaise, 
followed by a state of somnolence fre- 
quently associated with a lively delirium. 
The patient could usually be aroused, but 
when left alone immediately fell back 
into the somnolent state. This varied 
from simple sleep in some cases to a 
profound stupor in others. 

“The duration varied from a_ short 
period to a month or more. In the pro- 
longed cases a state of mental weakness 
was present during convalescence. Occa- 
sionally there was a slight stiffness of 
the neck and sensitiveness to pressure of 
the eyeballs. Delirium was present as a 
rule, but its presence was absolutely in- 
dependent of the depth of the sleep or 
the degree of the fever. There also was, 
in s@me cases, paralysis of the legs and 
armg.” 

Until a complete report reaches the 
Public Health Service from Dr. Leake, 
judgment of the St. Louis epidemic is 
being withheld since, it is pointed out, 
nervous system afflictions sometimes take 
forms which appear to be new diseases. 





China Now Developing 
Network of Wireless 


A network of wireless stations estab- 
lished throughout China by the Ministry 
of Communications has served greatly to 
augment existing means of communica- 
tion. 

At the present time, according to Vice 
Consul Douglas Jenkins Jr., in a report 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, there are 30 wireless stations in 
the larger cities, operating in connection 
with the land wire telegraph offices in 
transmitting commercial messages. 

The first step in the establishment of 
this wireless system was taken by the gov- 
ernment in the erection of stations in 
Nanking and Shanghai, to transmit com- 
mercial messages. This service proved so 
profitable that the government determined 
to expand the service throughout the en- 
tire country. 

The fact that most of the material used 
in building these Chinese wireless stations 
has been of United States manufacture, 
1, is pointed out, makes it reasonably cer- 
tain that, with the continued development 
of this type of communication, a growing 
market for American radio materials will 
result. 


Palestine Has Learned 
How to Grow Potatoes 


Potatoes now are being grown success- 
fully in Palestine, where hertofore it has 
been thought the climate and soil were 
not adapted to the raising of this vege- 
table. 

American Consul Cyril L. Thiel, at Je- 
rusalem, reports to the Department of 
Commerce that the Palestine Government 
is considering an increase in the im- 
port duty on potatoes, which is now 
merely nominal, to afford protection to 
native growers but this step will not be 
taken in the immediate future. 
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Continued Gains 
In Employment 


And Wages Paid 


Number of Workers Rises 
7.2 Per Cent in Month 
To Level 21.9 Per Cent 
Above Total of Last Year 


The expansion in manufacturing in- 
dustries which began in April still is in 
progress and employment during July in 
89 of the principal industries in the 
United States was 219 per cent greater 
than in July last year, while payrolls 
were 28.5 per cent larger. The low point 
of employment and earnings was recorded 
in July, 1932. 

The increase in employment trom June 
to July was 7.2 per cent and payrolls 
were greater by 7.9 per cent. 

President Roosevelt indicated Aug. 16 
that this is bigger than was expected. He 
pointed out that the significant thing 
about the report is that it shows for the 
fifth consecutive month an increase over 
the amounts for the previous year. 

Usual Trend Reversed 

The figures were compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics on the basis of 
reports from 18,090 establishments in the 
89 leading manufacturing industries. The 
establishments reported 3,023,831 em- 
ployes on their payrolls during the pay 
period ending nearest to July 15. Their 
combined weekly earnings were $54,- 
553,744. The reports cover approximately 
50 per cent of the total number of wage 
earners in all manufacturing industries 
in the country. 

“The increases in employment and pay- 
rolls shown in July,” said a statement is- 
sued by the Bureau, “are of especial 
significance, as decreases in’ employment 
and payrolis, due to inventory-taking, 
repairs, vacations and Fourth of July 
holidays, have occurred invariably in this 
month during the preceding 10 years for 
which index numbers are available 

“The average percentage of decreases 
in employment between June and July 
during the past 10 years has been 2.2 
per cent and in payrolls 5.4 per cent.” 

Gains Are General 

Increases in the number of wage earn- 
ers trom June to July were reported by 
77 industries, and 71 reported increases 
in payroll totals. Increases in employ- 
ment were reported by 72 industries 
from April to May, and by 79 from May 
to June. 

The 12 industries reporting decreases 
in employment between June and July 
were industries usually reporting seasonal 
declines at this time, the most pro- 
nounced losses appearing in the silver- 
ware, women’s clothing, and millinery in- 
dustries. Five of the 12 decreases were 
changes of less than 1 per cent. 

Increased employment and _ payrolls 
were reported in each of the 14 groups 
into which these 89 manufacturing indus- 
tries are classified, with the exception of 
the tobacco manufactures group, in 
which decreases were shown. The most 
pronounced increase in employment 412.6 
per cent) was reported in the transporta- 
tion equipment group, and gains of more 
than 10 per cent were reported in the 
rubber products, lumber, and iron and 
steel groups 

Larger Gains Listed 

Twenty-four of the 77 industries report- 
ing increased employment over the month 
interval reported gains ranging from 10 
per cent to 24.7 per cent. The following 


industries were included in this group: | 


Brick, 19.1 per cent; silk, 14 per cent; iron 
and steel, 189 per cent; automobiles, 
13.2 per cent; woolen goods, 13.1 per cent; 
Sawmills, 13 per cent; automobile tires, 
12.5 per cent; millwork, 11.1 per cent; and 
cotton goods, 10.5 per cent. 

Other industries reporting substantial 
gains in number of workers were chemi- 
cals, men’s clothing; shipbuilding, rayon 
foundries, structural ironwork, cement, 
Steam fittings, boots and shoes, electrical 
machinery, and machine tools. 

Increased employment in July, as com- 
pared with June, also was shown in 12 
of the 16 non-manufacturing industries 
included in the Bureati's monthly em- 
ployment survey. 

The retail trade group showed a fall- 
ing-off in employment, which is custom- 
ary at this time of year. according to the 
Bureau. The dyeing and cleaning indus- 
try also reported a seasonal loss, and 
Small decreases were noted in the tele- 
phone and telegraph industry and in the 
building construction group. 

Canning Expands 

The canning and preserving industry 
reported the most pronounced gains in 
both employment and payrofl over the 
month interval, the increase of 37.8 per 
cent in employment and 25.8 per cent in 
payrolls indicating the usual seasonal ex- 
pansion in this industry. 

The anthracite mining industry re- 
ported an increase of 11 per cent in em- 
ployment coupled with an increase of 


11.5 per cent in payrolls. The bitumi- 
nous coal mining industry reported 
gain of 3.1 per cent in employment 


coupled with an increase of 15.1 per cent 
in earnings. 

The quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
industry reported a gain of 48 per cent 
in number of workers in July compared 
with June, and the metalliferous mining 
industry reported an increase of 4.7 per 
cent in employment. 

The crude petroleum producing indus- 
try reported a gain of 2.7 per cent in 
number of employes from June to July; 
hotels, due largely to the opening of sea- 
sonal resort hotels, reported an increase 
of 2.6 per cent; and the wholesale trade 
industry reported an increase of 1.6 per 


cent in number of employes over the 
month interval. The gains in the re- 
maining four industries reporting in- 


creased employment were less than 1 per 
cent. 


‘Denying the Radio 
To Code Violators 


Newspapers Also Asked to Aid 
In Enforcing Rules 

Radio stations and newspapers, as well 

as business houses which use those fa- 

cilities for advertising, will be expected 

to observe a fair code of ethics in con- 


nection with publicity concerning the 
NRA Blue Eagle. 
The radio stations should deny their 


facilities to advertisers who are disposed 
to defy or ignore the codes established 
by the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, according to Harold A. Lafount, 
member of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 


General Hugh S. Johnson, Administra- 


tor of the National Recovery Act, is op- 
posed to having “some unscrupulous 
newspapers” set up an “honor roll” in 


its columns and solicit Blue Eagle signers 
to pay for having their names 
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Recovery Administration Struggles 


With Agreements for 


Steel, Oil, Coal and Lumber 





The Government and its Recovery Ad- 
ninistration came through this past week 
with a steel code in its pocket, an oi! 
ode in the bag, but with coal still 
problem and lumber’s difficulties un- 
settled. 

In addition, the week was notable 
two things: One, the active part that 
President Roosevelt played personally in 
directing negotiations with the steel and 
coal operators; the other, revelation of 
the “out” that big industries may take 
to avoid signing definite code agreements 
with the Government. 

Officials of the Recovery Administra- 
tion had set their heart on a model code 
for the steel industry. What they got rep- 


fo: 


resented a compromise, judged by the 
expressions on both sides. 
Included were the labor provisions of 


the National Recovery Act, which gives 
to labor the right to bargain collectively 
with representatives of its own choosing. 
but off the record sicel men emphasized 
their belief in the “open shop.” Maxi- 
mum hours were 40 in a week and mini- 
mum wages averages above 40 cents an 
hour 

And after Nov. 1, 1933, as soon as pro- 
duction reaches 60 per cent of capacity, 
the eight-hour day is to be instituted for 
all employes, excepting supervisory, tech- 
nical and emergency employes. This may 
write the end to the 12-hour day which 
still prevails in several departments of 
the industry. The code would be effective 
during a 90-day trial period. 

In the case of steel, hours and wages 
were the chief points of difference that 
held up an earlier agreement and caused 
President Roosevelt to step into the sit- 
uation to use his persuasive § influence 
with steel men 

In the case of oil 
pt oducti on control, as well as some mar- 

ing practices of the big companies, 
were factors in dispute The code writ- 
ten by Gen. Johnson and his assistants 
provided a modified form of price fixing 
and it gave the Federal Government 
power over production. Labor was not 
the vital problem that it was in other in- 
dustries. 

In the case of coal, and in the case of 
automobiles, the right of men to organize 
and to bargain collectively provided the 
chief bone of contention. 

A group of non-union coal operators 
held out for their interpretation of the 
statute, which would guarantee to the 
man who didn’t want to join a union the 
right to have representation in bargain- 
ing. 

The 
compromise 
the National 
lealing with labor 

“Under the foregoing 
employers in the industry may continue 
the open shop policy under which the 
selection, retention and advancement of 
employes will be on the basis of individ- 
ual merit without regard to their affilia- 
tion or non-affiliation with any labor o1 
other organization.” 

But Donald R. Richberg, 
the Recovery Administration, 


price control and 


industry produced a 
addition to Section 7 (a) of 
Recovery Act, the section 
They would say: 

provisions, the 


automobile 


counsel for 
indicated 


that the Government was determined that | 


no interpretation of the law’s actual words 
should be written in any code. That point 
also was attributed to President Roose- 
velt. 
to labor the rights written into the Re- 
covery law without modification. 

Another element of uncertainty in the 
automobile situation was injected by the 
absence of Henry Ford, or any represen- 
tative of his, at the hearing. This drew 
a warning from Gen. Johnson that no 
manufacturer, however important, could 
escape the effect of the law 

These discords brought out the sugges- 
tion that President Roosevelt might in- 
voke the powers of the National Recovery 
Act to license those industries or portions 
of an industry that failed to agree to the 


codes 

But Gen. Johnson was quick to dispel 
the idea that licensing was intended, ex- 
cept as a last resort. And at that point 


there cropped out what lawyers saw as a 


way for industry to avoid definite agree- 
ment with the Government under the 
codes. 


The law provides in Section 4 ‘b) that 
“whenever the President shall find that 
destructive wage or price cutting or other 
activities contrary to the policy of this 
title are being practiced in any trade or 
industry or any subdivision thereof, and 
after such public notice and hearing as he 
shall specify, shall find it essential to li- 
cense business enterprises in order to make 
effective a code of fair competition or an 
agreement under this title, no person 
shall, after a date fixed in such announce- 
ment, engage in or carry on any business, 


If applied, this decision would leave | 


in or affecting interstate or foreign com- 
merce, unless he 
a license issued pursuant to such regula- 
tions as the President shall prescribe.” 

The licensing provision is regarded as 
the heart of the enforcing powers of the 
law. But industry thinks it sees a way to 
get around that by adhering to the pro- 
visions of the codes accepted by the Gov- 
ernment, without actually signing those 
codes 

By that method the companies would 
avoid entering into a definite contract 
with the Government. which has been 
found in the case of the Packers’ Consent 
Decree to be binding. Then, later, if there 
should be a successful court test of the 
act, they would not still be bound by an 
agreement that they individually had ac- 
cepted 

The general code situation has moved 
ahead at a pace that General Johnson said 
was beyond his expectations. 

All preparations, aside from the action 
on individual codes for basic industries, 
are being directed toward the drive to 
be made during the week preceding Labor 
Day. Then it is that the Recovery Ad- 
ministration expects to get the whole 
country on a blanket code basis, with 
maximum hours of labor and minimum 
wages applied in every business. 

A force of 1,500,000 canvassers 
ing built up, inciuding clubwomen, 
members and voluntecrs of every de- 
scription to make a house-to-house and 
business-to-business canvass. Radio, mov- 
ing pictures ana newspapers are being 
lined up for the drive in 10,000 commu- 
nities 

It is during 
sure to be 
to spend under 
buy things that 
Now” movement i 
of giving impetus to the whole 
movement just at a time when 
forces tend to cause an upturn 
Start of Fall 

At the present time, the estimate 1s 
that 10,000,000 workers are employed un- 
der the Blue Eagle. 

This coming week hearings are sched- 
uled on codes of fair competition for re- 
tail trades, other than groceries, involv- 
ing about 5,000,000 workers in 1,000,000 
stores. 

As codes for 
from the hopper, 
when the most intensive phase of or- 
ganization of the national recovery ma- 
chinery will be completed. After that 
problems of enforcement and problems 
of refining the machinery set up will re- 
ceive the principal attention 
The past week found several source 
labor trouble cleared up, and the Na- 
Labor Board saw nothing imme- 
diate on the horizon to. indicate that 
other than local labor troubles might rise 
to put a crimp into the recovery program 


Vacation Policies 
During Depression 


Effect of Economic Conditions 


is be- 
union 


the pres- 
consumers 
and to 
A “Buy 
a means 
recovery 
normal 
at the 


effort that 
on to get 
Blue Eagle 
are needed 

intended, as 


that 
put 
the 


1S 


major industries 


of 
tional 


On Annual Leave of Employes. 


Half of 24 companies reporting to a re- 
cent questionnaire study of company va- 
cation policies during the depression re- 
parted that policies in this regard have 
not been changed since 1929. 

The survey, conducted by the American 
Managament Association, is reported in 
the August Monthly Labor Review of the 
Labor Department. It shows that a ma- 
jority of the companies which answered 
the questionnaire have made little change 
in the amount of vacation which they are 
giving employes 

Fifteen of the 
would not require 
vacations without 
four others, which 
short time, 
not affect their normal vacation policy. 
Two companies operating on half time re- 
ported that they would require employes 
to take their normal vacation 
but would pay for only half the period. 
Five companies reported that the length 
the vacation has been reduced in cer- 
instances, while six had abolished 
entirely for certain classes of 


companies reported they 
any employes to take 
pay this year, while| 
were operating on 


of 
tain 
vacations 
employes. 

The length of the vacation period for 
each group of employes was determined 
in many companies strictly according to 
the fulfillment of certai service require- 


ments. Only one company reported that | 
no vacations with pay would be given 


this year. 


RECORD ADVANCE IN PRICES 
FOR FOODSTUFFS REPORTED 


{Continued from Page 1.] 





reau for practically all of the 42 articles 


of food included in its index except fresh | 


the advance is at- 


meats. A portion of 
tributed by the Bureau to usual seasonal 
trends. 


Potatoes led in the increase shown by 
the various commodities. The Bureau says 
that the rise of 57 peu cent in the av- 
erage price for potatoes in July is partly 
due to the midsummer replacement of old 
potatoes by the new crop. However, the 
price this year was about 90 per cent 
higher than the average in July, 1932. 

Tax Raises Wheat Price 

The processing tax on wheat is believed 
by the Bureau to have been instrumental 
in an 18 per cent advance in the price 
of wheat flour and a 9 per cent increase 
in bread prices. 

No other items 
more than 5 per 
fresh eggs and butter, 
per cent and 10 per cent, respectively. 
While price increases for these products 
are normal during July, the advances this 
vear were earlier and larger than usual. 

During the month from June 15, 1933, 
to July 15, 1933, the following articles 
increased in average price for the month: 
Potatoes, 57 per cent; strictly fresh eggs, 
22 per cent; flour, 18 per cent; butter, 10 
per cent; bread, 9 per cent; rolled oats 
and bananas, 5 per cent; 
onions, and cabbage, 4 per cent; sliced 
bacon, corn meal, macaroni, and rice, 3 
per cent; sliced ham, canned red salmon, 
fresh milk, margarine, cheese, wheat 
cereal, pork and beans, sugar, prunes, 
and oranges, 2 per cent; round steak, eva- 
porated milk, vegetable lard substitute, 
corn flakes, canned corn, canned toma- 
and tea, 1 per cent. and sirloin 
steak. less than five-tenths of 1 per cent 
Decreases were shown in the average price 
of the following: Plate beef, 4 per cent; 
rib roast, pork chops, lamb, and hens 


made an advance of 
cent except strictly 
which increased 22 


toes 


lard, navy beans, | 


2 per cent, and chuck roast, 1 per cent. 
The following articles showed no change 


in the month: Canned peas, coffee, and 
raisins. 
Gains in all Cities 
During the month from June 15, 1933, 


all of the 51 cities from 
received showed in- 
Min- 


to July 15, 1933, 
which prices were V 
creases in the average cost of food: 
neapolis, and St. Paul, 14 per cent; Co- 
lumbus, and Manchaster. 13 per cent; 
Cleveland, Detroit, Fall River. Indianap- 
olis ance Rochester, 12 per cent; Milwau- 
kee, Peoria, Savannah, and Springfield 
(Ill.), 11 per cent; Boston, Chicago, Port- 
land (Me.), and Scranton, 10 per cent; 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Denver, Houston, 
Jacksonville. Louisville, New Haven, New 


Orleans, Omaha. Pittsburgh, Providence, 
and St. Louis, 9 per cent; Bridgeport, 
Butte, and Norfolk, 8 per cent; Balti-| 
more, Charleston (‘S. C.), Little Rock, 
Memphis, Mobile, Newark, Philadelphia, 
and Richmond, 7 per cent; Dallas, Kan- 
sas City, New York. Portland ‘Oreg.), 


Atlanta, Los 
5 per cent; 
and 


and Washington, 6 per cent; 
Angeles, and Salt Lake City. 
and Birmingham, San Francisco, 
Seattle, 3 per cent. 

For the year weriod July 15, 1932, to 
July 15, 1933, the following of the 51 
cities showed increases: Louisville, 10 per 
cent; Omaha, and Springfield (Ill.), 9 
per cent; Houston, Kansas City, and St. 
Louis, 8 per cent; Dallas, Denver, Man- 
chester, Minneapolis, and Peoria, 7 per 
cent; Columbus, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
St. Paul, Salt Lake City, and Savannah, 6 
per cent; Cleveland, Detroit, Fall River, 
Jacksonville, Pittsburgh, and Scranton, 5 
per cent; Boston, Cincinnati, Los An- 
geles, Memphis, and Providence, 4 per 
; Buffalo, Butte, Indianapolis, Mobile, 
Rochester. and San Francisco, 3 per cent; 
Birmingham, Portland (Me.), and Seattle, 
2 per cent; Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, 






shall first have obtained | 


come | 
the time approaches | 


reported that this fact would | 


periods | 


Compromises in Major Codes | Effect on Aviation 
Affecting Labor 


Of Curtailment in 
Airway Services 


Number of Beacon Lights to 
Be Reduced and Other 
Aids to Be Eliminated to 
Cut Federal Expenses 





Discontinuance of beacon lights along 
several hundred miles of airways through- 
out the country, involving the elimina- 
tion of some night flying and consequent 
reduction in schedules at several points, 
is In prospect as a result of efforts of the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, to reduce expenditures to a point 
within its curtailed budget. 

Reorganization and a new plan of opera- 
tion for the Air Regulation Service of 
the Aeronautics Branch will reduce the 
Service's expenditures for the current 
fiscal year to a figure $500,000 less than 
the amount spent in the preceding fiscal 
year, it Was announced Aug. 18, by Eugene 
L. Vidal, Director of Air Regulation. The 
Air Regulation Service has to do with 
licensing of airmen and aircraft and the 
enforcement of the Air Commerce Regula- 
tions. 

Curtailments Protested 

Additional savings are necessary, accord- 
ing to Ewing Y. Mitchell, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce in charge of aero- 
nautics, and a conference was held during 
the past week with learders of civil avia- 
tion at the Department. Protests were 
made against the proposed curtailment of 
Federal services, which it was declared 
will retard the development of aviation 
and expose flying to unnecessary hazards. 


Beacon iights, however, are to be dis- 
continued on 100 miles of the -Pueblo- 
Denver route, 135 miles of the Pasco- 
Spokane route, 80 miles of the New Or- 
leans-St. Louis route, 300 miles of the 
New Orleans-Atlanta route, 175 miles of 
the Chicago-St. Louis route and 275 miles 
oi the San Antonio-Brownsville route. 


At some intermediate fields where lights 
have been kept burning all night the 
schedule will be changed to provide for 
lighting only at the time of scheduled | 
passing of planes. In other cases lights | 
will be turned on when the caretaker is! 
signaled by a passing plane. 


Personnel Reduced 


Regulation Service incident to reorganiza- 
tion amounts to about 15 per cent of the 
total number of persons employed, and! 
includes recent deaths and resignations. 
The personnel cut, it was announced, rep- 
resents only a small part of the general 
economy program, the major savings being 
brought about by changes in operation 
and administration. 

The announcement by the Aeronautics 
Branch listed the outstanding changes as 
1ollows: 


Permanent assignment of individual in- | 


spectors to 45 cities and examination of |higr, 
with a|The waters 


license applicants at these places, 
consequent saving in travel expenses; 
consolidation of the two inspection dis- | 


tricts at New York City and Philadelphia 
into one district with headquarters at New |landelide some time after it occurred, was |tax on motor 
York; disconti#uange of the Department's | ; 


maintenance base at Bolling Field, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and complete segregation 
of air line inspection. 

Solo Grade Abolished 

| The abolishment of the solo grade . 
licensed pilot, announced on Aug. 15, i 
an important part of the new cueing 
procedure of the Air Regulation Service, 
Mr. Vidal said. With inspectors conduct- 
ing examinations only at their headquar- 
ters, qualification for a solo license would 
have required many pilots with 10 hours 
ol flying experience to make cross-coun- 


| 


iry flights in order to reach inspectors for |! 


The 
inasmuch 


solo grade, therefore, was! 
as the test given | 


their tests 
discontinued 


for the grade is not of sufficient 
|to justify requiring a cross-country flight 
'to be made at that stage of a pilot's 
career. 

Requirements as to relicensing of re- 


rebuilt aircraft also have 
Formerly an airplane which 


paired or 
broadened 
had been damaged extensively 
be flown again until the repair work had 
been inspected and approved by the De- 
partment. Hereafter, when the repair 
work has been checked and approved by 
a licensed mechanic, the airplane may be 
flown to the base of the nearest Depart- 
ment of Commerce inspector for inspec- 
tion, provided no passengers are carried 
until after the repair work has been ap- 
proved and the craft relicensed. 

Aircraft manufactured for civil 
accordance with newly revised airworthi- 
ness requirements, now under considera- 
should be more efficient than ever) 
Vidal said, Aug. 17 


| tion, 
before, Mr. 


The revised requirements are to become | 


effective the first of the next year, but 
before being placed in thier final form 
they are to be discussed at a conference 
between the Aeronautics Branch and air- 
craft manufacturers in Washington, 
Sept. 14. 


Ine ligibility “Obstrt ucts 
Re lief of Home Owners 


Many Applie ants Unabte to 


Qualify for Mortgage Aid 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
itions being filed. Some State man- 
agers estimated that only about 
cent of the applications submitted to 
them were eligible. In other States the 
estimated eligibility ran as high as 85 
per cent. 

Because 
morigagees 
Corporation 


plica 


the reluctance of some 
to accept the bonds of the 
in exchange for mortgages, 
anany of the applicants can qualify only 
under the emergency clause of the law. 
This provides that, where a home owner 


ol 


can not persuade his mortgagee to ac- 
cept the Corporation bonds and is unable 
to get refinancing through any ordinary 


channel, the Corporation may 


the mortgage in cash. 
Reluctance of mortgagees to effect a 
trade has in many cases forced the Cor- 


poration to tell applicants that it can 
afford them no help until they face fore- 
closure and eviction. Then a cash loan 
can be made. Reports made in answer 
to the Corporation’s recent survey, how- 
ever, indicate that the attitude of mort- 
gagees to bond exchanges is. improving. 


New Haven, ‘New York, 
Portland (Oreg.), and Richmond, 1 per 
cent; and Baltimore and Washington, less 
than five-tenths of 1 per cent. Decreases 


were shown in the following cities: Nor- 
folk, 4 per cent; Charleston ‘(S. C.), and 
Newark. 3 per cent; and Little Rock, 1 
| per cent. 


been | 


could not} 
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How Avalanches Change 
Surface of Earth 











Proposed Salvage 


Of Allotted Lands 


Great Dams and Lakes Created by Debris Blocking Rivers; For Indian Heirs 
Causes of Slides Explained 





High up on the steep sides of Little Sis- 
ter Mountain in the Deschutes National 
Forest in Oregon the Winter’s snowfall 
lies unmelted from one season to another, 
gradually forming in huge glacier like 
masses. 

Last week the foundation of one of these 
glacier-like barriers, weakened under the 
heat of the August sun, gave way and 
permitted a huge avalanche of rock, snow 
and ice to sweep down into the valley 
below. 

Witnesses of the avalanche say it was 
one of the most stupendous spectacles 
ever seen in the Cascade Range. Glacier 
Dam was in the path of the torrent of 
rock and snow, and a huge segment of 
the dam was torn out by the force of 
the impact, releasing a flood of water 
which had been impounded under the 
glacier for centuries. 

Debris Colors River 

The flood swept thousands of tons of 
red lava ash and debris into the McKenzie 
River through Separation Creek and 
Horse Creek, crimsoning the currents with 
the fine red volcanic ash. 

Any mountainous region where there is 
an abundance of snowfall is likely to be 
the scene of avalanches. Scores of them, 
of greater or lesser consequence, occur 
every year in the upper reaches of the 
Rocky Mountains, according to Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Alden, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Much more serious than the avatfanches, 
says Dr. Alden, are the landslides which 
sometimes sweep down the mountain 
slopes. “Moving mountains,” so called, 


are a natural phenomenon similar to the} 


landslides except that the term is used 
ior the gradual movement of a land mass 


whereas most landslides take place in a 
few minutes 
“Avalanche” Defined 
Dr. Alden differentiates between the 
terms “avalanche” and “landslide” as 
follows 
“An avalanche is the movement of a 


mass of ice, snow, and rock down a moun- 
tain side, while a landslide is the term 
used for the movement of an earth and 
rock formation.” 

“The most spectacular landslide which | 
| has come to my attention,” says Dr. Alden, | 
“was the landslide which occurred on 
June 23, 1925, in the valley of Gros Ventre 


The reduction in personnel of the Air | River, about 35 miles south of Yellowstone 


National Park.” 
In a few minutes on the afternoon of 
this date, relates Dr. Alden, a tremendous 


mass of rock hurtled 2,100 feet down the | 


sides of the valley into the river. So tre- 


told of the hairbreadth escape of persons 
living near-by. 


The 


tremendous roar 
heard by the wife of a rancher living in | 
the valley. 


of the slide was 


Upon her investigating 


found that the landslide had swept away 


every build:ng on 


the ranch except the 


house where she was when the slide oc- 


curred. 


Two who were driving caitle down the 


valley told of being caught 
of the 
were killed but 


skirts 
cattle 
hurt. 


The aftermath of 


in the out- 
number of their 
they escaped un- 


slide. A 


Flood Was Aftermath 
the slide was more 


disastrous to the people dwelling in the 


valley 


then was 
lake formed by 


actual slide. The 
rock debris broke 


the 
the 


through the dam two years later, killing 
several persons living in the village of The order, which was announced Aug. 17, 


Kelly. 


A notable landslide which has occurred parts of the country, 


since that at Gros Ventre, says Dr. Alden 


is 


that at 
Albetta, Canada. 
slide of recent years which has come to} 
Dr. Alden’s notice is that 


Franks, in 


Another large 


the province of 
land- 


near Bingham 


Canyon, Utah. 


The slide 
the fact that 
had been carved out 
during the glacial period. 
steepness o! 
the contributing 
of a stratum of clay 


by 


at Gros Ventre was caused 
the sides of the valley 
at a steep angle 
Added to the 
the sides of the valley was 
factor of the presence 


stone formation. 


The clay stratum, 
dently became saturated with water 
the rock resting upon it slid into the val- | 
Such rock 


ley. 


underneath a sand- 
Strata Cause Slides 
says Dr. Alden, 


and 


formations—clay under- 


lving deposits of sandstone or other rock 


are the cause for 
may 


clay 


landslides. The 
to permit 


many 


become wet enough 


the overlyng rock strata to slide forward. 


Another cause of landslides is 


he alter- 


nate freezing and thawing of ice in rock 


crevices. 


Occasionally this results in 


splitting large cracks in rock formations, 


permitting parts 
slide away from 


. ~¥ 


of the formation 


the rest of the rock | 


. Alden points out that there is littie 


| danger of anyone being hurt by 
Most of them take place in thinly 


slides. 


populated mountainous regions and 


land- 


the | 


chances of anyone being killed by them 


are slight. 


A number of disastrous land- 


| slides, however, have occurred in Switzer- 


land. 


mendous was the velocity of this mass of | 


rock 


its impact at the opposite side resulted 


'in piling up a mass of rock 350 feet high. 
The distance of the slide was about two Sweden. 
report made public Aug. 15 by the Depart- | 


| 
| 


value | is pointed out, 


miles. 


The mass of debris from the landslide ment of Commerce. points out that be- | 
formed a dam across the valley 250 feet | hind this increase lies the fact that gaso- | For i 
is heavily taxed, while there is no| 


one-half mile wide, and a mile long. 
of the Gros Ventre were 
| backed up the valley for 


| four miles. 


as it rushed across the valley that} 


a distance of | 





Kerosene as Motor Fuel 


Is Popular in Sweden 


The use of kerosene m place of gasoline 


line 


as a motor 


fuel is steadily increasing in 
Vice Consul E. P. Maffitt, in a 


tax on kerosene. 
the present system the expense | next year owners of 82,797 gross tons in- 


Under 
}of construction, 


improvement, and main- 


she | 


evil- 


to} The 


a an Collier Sus- 
pends Sales and Will Ask 
Congress for Relief for 
Those Made Homeless 


Congress will be asked next January to 
revise the system under which Indian 
lands are sold under the allotment law, 
and may also be asked to provide funds 
to buy new land for at least some of the 
100.000 Indians who already have been 
made homeless through operation of this 
law. 

The sale of Indian lands under the 
allotment law has been ordered stopped 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
John Collier, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes. 


affects allotted lands of Indians in all 
in so far as these 
lands are under control of the Governe 
ment 
Indians Made Homeless 
The sale of Indian home lands under 
the allotment law has been one of the 
principal causes of the ruin of tribes 
throughout the country, according to 
Commissioner Collier. In 1887 these lands 
amounted to 133,000,000 acres, but now 
they total only 47,000,000 acres. 
The allotment system, says Mr. Collier, 
would disinherit all but a few of the In- 


dians. The present order, he explains, 
will act as a temporary check on this 
process. 

“There are 7,000,000 acres of irrigated 


and dry-farming land, belonging to heirs 
of deceased allottees,” says the Commis- 
sioner “Under the allotment system 
practically all of this land must be sold, 
usually for inadequate prices, and the 
resultant pittances are quickly used up. 
The Indians then become homeless wan- 
| derers. 

“The new order does not solve the prob- 
lem of the allotment system, but merely 
gains for the Indians a breathing-spell. 
allotment system must be revised in 
the most drastic way by act of Congress, 
if the Indian lands are to be perma- 
nently salvaged. Bills will be introduced 
in Congress, in January, to this end. 

“And it is imperative to get new land 
for some, at least, of the 100,000 Indians 
already made homeless by the allotment 
system. If emergency funds cannot be 
used to buy this land, Congress must 
be solicited for the necessary appropria- 
tions.” 
| 








Famous Whaling Fleet 
Is Now Nearly Extinct 


American Industry, Important 
lentury, Almost Bestroyed 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


dicated that their vessels were in the 


Dr. Alden, arriving at the scene of the | tenance of roads are chiefly met by the| whaling fleet of the United States. 


British Crop Lands 
Turned Into Pasture 


‘Marked Decline Last Decade in 
Acreage Under Cultivation 





A marked decline in total British acre- 
age under crops the last decade is re-| 
vealed in a report from the American 
Consulate General in London, made pub-| 
lic Aug. 15 by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

The total arable loss in this period, it 
amounts to approximately 
2,000,000 acres, of which substantially one- 
half has been turned over to permanent | 
grass. From 1922 to 1932 the total area 
pl 
4,000,000 acres, while that devoted to root | 
crops fell from 1,200,000 to 810,000 acres. 

Wheat and vegetables constituted two 
notable exceptions to the general decline 


| 
| 


| ter before the next sitting of the Swedish | 
GOERS, 


| 


vehicles, of which 


about | 
———= |60 per cent is obtained from gasoline. 


By 1845 the tonnage increased to 190,- 
903 with the peak of all time in this trade 


Because of the present trend, it has been | reached in 1858 when 198,594 tons were 
awe in Sweden that the use of kero- 

sene as a motor fuel be restricted, or that 
it bear a tax to provide an amount suffi- 
cient to make up for the loss occasioned | ished. 
by the decreased use of gasoline. 

It is probable, however, the report says,| whaling fleet is told simply in the fol- 
that no action will be taken on the mat-/ lowing figures: 


10, 


scheduled for Jan. 1934. | 


| New Cable to Be Laid 


In the English Channel ana i 


Plans are being made to lay a new cable | 
the English Channel 


in 


between. Dover 


and Calais 


The cable has been under 


manufacture | 


| listed in the fleet. That marked the 
| zenith of the whaling fleet, and from that 
date until now it has steadily dimin- 


The recent and current history of the 


In 1900 there were 42 vessels of 9,899 
gross tons; 1910, 36 vessels of 9,308 gross 
tons; 1920, 26 vessels of 3,901 tons; 1930, 
| 14 vessels of 6,940; 1931, 13 vessels of 6,- 
627 tons; 1932, 12 vessels of 2,014 tons, 
n the fiscal year ended June 30, 
3, there were 14 vessels of 9,367 gross 
en an increase of two vessels of 6,353 
tons. 

The fleet today is made up of 13 
steamers and one motorship. In the day 





|in England for some time, it is reported | when whalers were an important part 


jointly 
governments. 


at Calais, and is to be oper- 
by the British and French 


anted to corn dropped from 6,000,000 to | te the Department of Commerce by Consul | of the merchant fleet of the United States 
J. G. Carter, 
lated 


virtually each one was a sailing craft. 
The few remaining vessels are still ta 


It is to contain only one| be seen on the west coast, their head- 


| splice, which will be in the landing portion, | quarters since they moved away from the 


|in acreage in the decade, the report shows. | at the Calais end. 


ae 
use In 








30 per! 


| 
' 


take | 





Philadelphia, ' 


The number of agricultural workers in 
Great Britain has been declining steadily, 
it is pointed out. The total number re- 
ported in the farm census of 1932 was 
less than 700,000. 








Official 


NRA Seals 
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WE DO OUR PART | 
Style “B” 


President Roosevelt says: 


“Displaying NRA Seals on 
your merchandise, packages, 
letters. etc., means consumer 
recognition and good will.” 

EVER READY is authorized to 
manufacture and sell NR A Seak: 
to those firms that have signed 
the President's agreement. 


When sending in your orders give 
evidence of membership in N. R. A. 


5,000 seats $1.00 
PER THOUSAND (Postpaid) 


Single thousand $1.50 (postpaid) 
Seals Style “A” or Styje’B” as illustrated, 
in official colors, printed like Government 
stamps, in rolls for rapid hand affixing or 
for use in stamp affixing machines. 


WRITE or WIRE your order today. 





we fo oun any SJ (wa po OUR Parr 
Style “A” 


EVER READY LABEL CORP. 


251-263 West 17th St.. New York, N. Y 
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| New England section. 
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THE ALL-ROUND 


BUSINESS 
FACES HIS 


HIS MESSAGE is addressed 
to men who want to profit 
by the upswing in business. 


Out of every hundred men who 
read this—men now earning from 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year—a few, 
a wery few, will get large salary 
increases in the next two years. 


Not everybody will make money 
im the business revival. That is 
the particular point about busi- 
ness conditions today that is most 
important for you to remember. 
Wot everybody will make money. 


Who 15 going to make money? 


Certainly not the man content 
to plod along in his present posi- 
tion and wait for a rosy future 
Right now business (and that 
means your company) is beginning 
to reach out for men with new 
ideas. What does business expect? 
Just this. Men with experience, 
vision, and the business training 
that makes them bigger than their 
present jobs. Men whose business 
knowledge is up to date. Men who 
can accept bigger responsibilities, 
and lead—not follow some one 
else's warn-out ideas. In the 
shuffle of the next two years some 
men will step ahead fast—on 
merit. 


MAN NOW 
BIG CHANCE 


How can a man get this broad 
executive training and the confi-' 
dence it brings? Must he wait for’ 
the slow, painful growth built on 
bitter experience? No. For. 25 
years the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute has been teaching the very, 
things that have helped more than 
400,000 men forge ahead finan- 
cially. 


To men who are sick of stand- 
ing still financially, men deter 
mined to do something about it, we 
offer a copy of a little book. It is 
called “What a Business Man 
Must Know Today.” It is for men 
who should be earning thousands 
more a year, but somehow lack the 
self-confidence to step out and get 
it. It explains some of the changes 
that are taking place today. It tells 
how you can equip yourself to take 
your place in the new. busmess 
structure with confidence and in-, 
creased earning power. 


This booklet is for men of seri- 
ous purpose only. [t will take half 
an hour to read, and it is free. 
Frankly, it is difficult for us to un- 
derstand how any man who in- 
tends to make himself independent 
in the next five years can afford 
not to read it. Send for your copy 
of the booklet today. It will come 
to you by mail, without obligation. 











teed thee Pee ey 


To the ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 7!” Astor Place, New York: 
City. Send me “What a Business Man Must Know Today,” which I may’ 


keep without charge. 


Business Address 


Business Position... ........7% Seve 


Come eee ee eeeeeeeed 
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Policy of Roadside Markets 
Of Catering to Customer — 














Blue Favorite Color; 


Putting Poisons 
White Least Popular ult - 


| Out of Reach in 








Of Loaf of Bread 


‘Preference Seems Universal Re- 





In Fighteen Cities 


Bakers Selling at Increase 
Justified by Higher Cost 
of Ingredients, According 
to Consumers’ Survey 


SURVEY of bread prices in 18 im- 
portant cities reveals that the aver- 
age price of a pound loaf of white bread 
in those localities was 1.4 cents higher 
on Aug. 2 than on Feb. 15, it is stated by 
Dr. Fred C. Howe, Consumers’ Counsel, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
Against this increase in the retail price 
of bread, the cost of ingredients in a 
typical pound loaf had increased 1.3 cents 
in the same period. 

In commenting on 
Howe stated: 

“Prevention of excessive bread prices 
was the first undertaking of this division 
Considering the increases in material 
costs, tae moderateness of this advance in| 
average price reflects the cooperative 
spirit with which the bakers of these 18 
cities have lived up to assurances given 
Secretary Wallace by the president of the 
American Bakers Association that they 
would do their best to limit bread price 
advances to the increase in ingredient and 
other production costs. 

Prices Kept Within Bounds 

“If bakers in other cities cooperate as 
those in the 18 cities have done, consumers 
can be sure that they will get fair treat- 
ment on this important commodity. How- 
ever, where local prices are far out of 
line with these figures, consumers should 
ask an explanation.” 

The average price of the pound loaf of 
white bread in the 18 cities studied was 
found to be 7.8 cents on Aug. 2. This 
figure is based on a check made of 12 
stores in each city, including chain stores, 
independents, and retail bakers, by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Averages as of Feb. 15, taken from 
studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
are chosen for comparison since they rep- 
resent the period of lowest prices in 1933 
for both wheat and bread. 

“About one-half cent of the 13 cents 
advance in ingredient cost,” Dr. Howe 
explained, “is due to the processing tax 
on wheat. The other eight-tenths of a 
cent is due to higher prices for wheat 
and the various other materials used in 
the ordinary loaf of white bread. 

“Total ingredient costs on Aug. 2 are 
estimated at 3.14 cents, of which flour 
made up 2.37 cents.” 

Surveys to Be Repeated 

This report on bread prices is one of a 
series which the Consumers’ Counsel of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion will make at intervals to give con- 
sumers a factual basis on which to judge 
the fairness of the advances in price of 
essential foodstuffs. 

“In judging the fairness of their local | 
bread prices,” Dr. Howe added, “con-| 
sumers should bear in mind the important | 
factor of weight. During the past few) 
weeks there have been some misunder-| 
standings on changes in prices because | 
consumers have ignored this question. In| 
many cases the weight of standard brands 
of bread has been changed. In some in- 
stances it is increased; in others it is de- 
creased. 

“For example, many bakeries which were 
making a 12-ounce loaf to sell for 5 cents 
have increased the weight to 16 ounces and 
have advanced the price to 8 cents. This 
represents an increase of 1 1/3 cents per 
pound loaf. Frequently such changes are | 
not noticed by the consumer because 
weights are often not marked even on 
wrapped bread. When buying bread, con- 
sumers would do well to ask that it be 
weighed if the weight is not indicated.” 

For Producer to Consumer i 

Another test of the fairness of the bread | 
price advances reported from the 18 cities | 
was made by Dr. Howe by comparing the | 
spread between the price the farmer is 
getting for a bushel of wheat and the 
price the consumer pays for the 62 loaves 
of bread made out of that bushel. 

On Aug. 2 the spread amounted to 
$3.85, including the 30-cent processing 
tax. With the tax deducted, the spread 
is 2 cents less than it was on June 15, and 
only 5 cents more than it was last Jan- 
uary. 

Average price changes in each of the 18| 
cities covered by the Aug. 2 survey are | 
given in,the following table: | 

Baltimore.—Retail bread prices, Aug. 2, | 
1933, 7.3 cents; Feb. 15, 63 cents; increase, 
0.9 cents. 

Boston.—Retail bread prices, Aug. 
1933, 7.2 cents; Feb. 15, 6.3 cents; increase, 
0.9 cent. 

Charleston.—Retail bread prices, Aug. 2, 
1933, 8.9 cents; Feb. 15, 7.2 cents; increase, 
1.7 cents. 

Chicago.—Retail bread prices, Aug. 
1933, 7.1 cents; Feb. 15, 6.1 cents; increase, 
1 cent. 

Cincinnati—Retail bread prices, Aug. 2, 
1933, 7.8 cents; Feb. 15, 5.3 cents; increase, 
2.5 cents. 

Cleveland.—Retail bread prices, Aug. 2, 
1933, 7.3 cents; Feb. 15, 5.4 cents; increase, 
1.9 cents. 

Dallas.—Retail bread prices, Aug. 2, 
1933, 6.5 cents; Feb. 15, 4.9 cents; increase, 
1.6 cents. 

Denver.—Retail bread prices, Aug. 
1933, 7.2 cents; Feb. 15, 5.9 cents; increase, 
1.3 cents. 

El Paso.—Retail bread prices, Aug. 2, | 
1933, 8.8 cents; (no data.) 

Kansas City.—Retail bread prices, Aug 
2, 1933, 7.6 cents; Feb. 15, 6.7 cents; in- 
crease, 0.9 cents. 

Los Angeles —Retail bread prices, Aug. 
2, 1933, 8.0 cents; Feb. 15, 7.2 cents; in- 
crease, 0.8 cents. 

Memphis.—Retail bread prices, Aug. 
1933, 8.8 cents; Feb. 15, 6.7 cents; increase 
2.1 cents. 

Minneapolis—Retail bread prices, Aug. 
2, 1933, 7.6 cents; Feb. 15, 6.5 cents; in- 
crease, 1.1 cents. 

Mobile.—Retail bread prices, Aug. 
1933, 9.0 cents; Feb. 15, 7.4 cents; increase, 
1.6 cents. 

Philadelphia —Retail bread prices, Aug. 
2, 1933, 7.4 cents; Feb. 15, 6.3 cents; in- 
crease, 1.1 cents. 

San Francisco.—Retail bread prices, 
Aug. 2, 1933, 9.3 cents; Feb. 15, 8.3 cents; 
increase, 1.0 cents. 

Sioux City.—Retail bread prices, Aug. 2, 
1933, 7.6 cents; (no data.) 

St. Louis.—Retail. bread prices, Aug. 2, 
1933, 8.0 cents; Feb. 15, 6.2 cents; increase, 
1.8 cents. 

Average.—Retail bread prices, Aug. 
1933, 7.8 cents; Feb. 15, 6.4 cents; increase, 
1.4 cents. 
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AND CANINE AILMENTS 


yong | 


and Origin of Different Types and Diseases and Parasitic | 
Enemies Described in Federal Publications 


Peculiarities 


wv. G. HOUCK } 


By DR. 
Associate Chief, United States Bureau of Anfmal Industry 


A IRDALES, beagles, bulldogs, chows, terriers, collies, and “just dog” are 
~* loved by nearly all mankind and are the*companions of the small child, 
the husky boy, the gentleman of leisure, the workingnian, the bachelor girl, 
and the rich elderly aunt. There is a dog that fits everybody in every station 
of life; there is a dog that fits every pocketbook, and there is a dog for every 
purpose. 

Although there has been no census of dogs taken, it is estimated that the 
number is increasing yearly. The number of pure-bred dogs is increasing, 
due to the growing popularity of the sport of breeding and showing dogs; 
the number of mongrels is on the decline. 

What information does the Government have that is of interest to dog 
owners? 

The United States Bureau of Animal Industry has prepared three publica- 
tions on the subject of dogs: “Breeds of Dogs,” Farmers’ Bulletin No, 1491; 
“Rabies or Hydrophobia,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 449, and “Parasites and Para- 
sitic Diseases of Dogs,” Circular 338, Department of Agriculture. The bulletins 
and circular can be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents at 
Washington, D. C. The Farmers’ Bulletins are 5 cents each; the circular, 
10 cents. 

How long has the bulldog been in existence? Where is his native home? 
The bulletin says that this dog has been in existence for several centuries, 
the native home of the breed being the British Isles, where it was created 
for the purpose of bull-baiting and bear-baiting. 

What are the accepted colors for the Irjsh terriers? Bright red, red, 
wheaten, or yellowish-red are the colors desired in these dogs, states the 
bulletin. Individuals should be whole colored; and white on either the chest | 
or the toes is considered objectionable. 

How high should an English setter stand, and what should it weigh? In 
height these dogs should be about 22 to 23 inches, and the mature animal 
should weigh between 40 and 55 pounds, 

Answers to questions on the origin of the dog, a description of its appear- 
ance, its weight and height, and color standards of 45 breeds are given in | 
the publication “Breeds of Dogs.” Purposes for which the breed is best suited 
are also discussed. This publication is of interest to the average owner of} 
the dog, as well as to the breeder. 

What is rabies, or hydrophobia? It is a specific, communicable disease | 
affecting all warm-blooa animals, including man. The dog is especially 
susceptible, and because of his roving habits is the chief disseminator of the 
disease. This is the definition given in the publication “Rabies, or Hydro- 
phobia.” 

What are the symptoms of rabies? There are two types—the furious, vio- | 
lent, or irritable, and the dumb, or paralytic. Actions of the dog suffering 
from either type are described in the publication. 

The bulletin warns that foaming at the mouth is not a constant symptom | 
of rabies, as is commonly believed by the layman; and, furthermore, it is | 
frequently misleading, owing to the fact that it may be observed in other 
diseases. The erroneous opinion among the laity that dogs suffering from 
this disease are afraid of water is also misleading, since such dogs have been | 
known to swim streams in their roamings. 

Is the bite of a rabid animal fatal? Not necessarily; the virus is estimated | 
to be transmitted in about 30 per cent of cases. But when the disease is 
contracted and not treated it is practically always fatal. 

Questions of the nature and characteristics of rabies-—cause of the disease, 
symptoms, post-mortem appearances, transmission of the disease by milk 
and meat, differential diagnosis, distribution and prevalence, and prevention | 
and eradication—are answered in the bulletin “Rabies, or Hydrophbia.” 

What are some of the parasitic diseases of dogs? Mange, and chigger, tick, 
louse, and flea infestation. Causes and treatment of each of these diseases 
are discussed in the bulletin “Parasites and Parasitic Diseases of Dogs.” 
Among the internal parasites, and diseases due to them, are roundworm, 
hookworm, whipworm, tapeworm, and tongue-worm infestation, and coccidi- 
osis. The causes, symptoms, and treatment of these diseases are covered in 
the same publication, : 

There is a wide difference in the opinion of many dog authorities on various 
problems concerning dogs. Much work along this line remains to be done. | 
The publicatioy§ that have been issued by the Bureau of Animal Industry | 
on to dog owners information which is of general interest. 

Copyright, 1933, by The United States News } 


OR CHILD | 


How Handicaps Can Be Compensated and Superior Minds 
Given Opportunity for Development 


‘AID 








By ELISE H. MARTENS, 
Senior Specialist in Education, United States Office of Education. 

THE REARING of the more than 2,000,-, for use in connection with the study of 

000 exceptional children in this coun-| similar problems for the other types of 
try—children who are above or below aver- | exceptional children. 
age in mentality, seriously crippled, or) Is there a bulletin which will aid parents 
have a tendency toward delinquency—/of delicate children to give them better 
presents a serious problem to their|care? Information on this problem will 


|son from July to October. 
|ments made in the improved texture, fla- | 


gardless of Age, Sex or 
Racial Origin 


LUE ranks as the favorite color of 
both men and women. The order of 


| preference for other colors is green, red, 


violet, orange, yellow, and white. 
There are many variations in the in- 

termediate ranking. White is nearly al- 

ways the least-favored color and blue 


the most-favored, regardless of age, sex,' 


or racial origin. 

This listing of color preferences is made 
by the Commerce Department in a recent 
study of merchandising requirements for 
drug store packages. 

Tests made to determine the most pop- 
ular colors show that a number of popular 
beliefs in this respect are ill founded. It 
has been stated, for example, that red 
is the favorite color of women. The tests 
show that women prefer blue although 
red obtains a somewhat higher ranking 
with women than men. 

Color preferences of white and colored 
persons appear to be similar. There does 
not seem to be any sharp distinction by 
levels of intelligence, except that superior 
white children have been found to extend 
their range of color preference more evenly 
over the entire color range than do those 
of inferior intelligence. 

The data collected shows that experi- 
ence with color is the major determinant 
of color preference. The warm colors— 
red, orange, and yellow—lose in favor with 
older persons. On the other hand, the 
cool colors—green and blue—steadily grow 
in preference with increasing age. Red 
is a favorite only with young children. 

The history of art shows a similar 
alignment in color preferences. Schools 
known as primitives have typically worked 
in bold and unrelieved colors. Later an 
appreciation of softer shades and more 


‘subtle harmonies is developed. 


At the present time there appears to 
be a strong inclination toward an appre- 
ciation of the softer shades in colors. 
This leaning toward neutral and metallic 
tones is particularly noticeable in the 


| industrial arts. 





Season’s Crop of Peaches 


Ripe and of High Grade 


PROBABLY no fruit can boast of popu- 
larity equal to that enjoyed by the 
peach, says William B. Duryee, Secretary 
of Agriculture of New Jersey. 4An excellent 
crop this year, he says, permits this choice 
fruit to be served in many homes at least 
twice, and sometimes three times, a day. 


Plant breeders have improved on Na-| 
| ture’s handiwork by careful selection and 


breeding so as to develop outstanding va- 
rieties of peaches and to extend the sea- 
The develop- 


vor and other quality factors of the peach 
have no doubt contributed much toward 
the widespread popularity of this fruit. 


The most important factor to observe | 


in buying peaches is the degree of ripeness. 
Buy only what is needed for immediate 
use and avoid any showing bruised or dis- 
eased spots. Degree of ripeness is indi- 
cated by the extent to which green color 
on the under side has turmed to a cream 
or yellow, and also 

Nearby peachés f itted ‘to 
ripen on the trees so to attain full 
natural flavor, an abundance of juice, fin- 


}est aroma, and the delicate melting tex-| with a State 


ture of fiesh, all so highly prized by con- 
sumers. 





Dessert of Frozen Honey 
Is Devised by Chemists 


A SEASONABLE discovery of how to 
honey has just been announced by two 
chemists of the United States Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils. In announcing 
frozen honey as a new delicacy, R. E. 
Lothrop and 8S. I. Gertler explain that 
their discovery was accidental in the 
course of studies of carbohydrates. 

A solution of honey—about one part 
honey to two parts water—can be frozen 


quickly, right at the table if you prefer. | 


make a new quick frozen dessert from | 


Likes and Dislikes of Consumer and Fair Practices Devel- 
oped Under State Supervision 





By CAROLINE 


B. SHERMAN, 


Economist, United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


GerenaL STATES are taking an active 
part in helping their roadside mar- 
kets to maintain a degree of service and 
efficiency that is satisfactory both to 
owners and to customers. Methods vary 
somewhat in the different States but the 
aim is to have both parties to the mar- 
| . keting transaction 
| . ‘ benefit by whatever 
method is used. 

The theory is that 
on the one hand the 
customer should be 
protected from un- 
desirable practices 
and should have 
some evidence that 
conscious effort is 
being directed to this 
end; and on _ the 
other hand, the 
owner of the well- 
conducted roadside 
market should benefit by the publicity 
given to the fact that he is conforming 
to certain approved practices and meth- 
ods, thus increasing his patronage among 
careful buyers and protecting him from 
unfair competition from those who do not 
use careful methods. 

Massachusetts is generally recognized 
as the State whose officials made prob- 
ably the first sound and permanent ad- 
vance in the work. Other New England 
States, and now Pennsylvania, are follow- 
ing its methods closely and if these States 
develop a new and desirable feature, Mas- 
sachusetts marketing officials take note 
and seek to see if it can be adapted to 
conditions in their State. For the sub- 
ject of roadside markets brings forth a 
lively discussion at practically every an- 
nual meeting of the National Association 
of Marketing Officials. 


Likes and Dislikes 


Caroline B. Sherman 


Of Roadside Buyers 


In Massachusetts, the Division of Mar- 


kets of the State Department of Agri- 
culture first made a questionnaire survey 
of actual roadside customers and analyzed 
the indicated consumer attitude toward 
roadside marketing, likes and dislikes, and 
reasons therefor. This knowledge of what 
Massachusetts roadside customers actually 
want aided in making a practical basis 
for State work, and in later developments 
the officials‘ have kept consumer satis- 
faction constantly in mind. 

More than 2,400 customers answered 
most of the questions. More than 1,000 
said they bought at roadside stands be- 
cause of freshness of products, nearly 300 
because of good quality, nearly 300 because 
of reasonable prices, and more than 100 
said they bought there because they liked 
to buy products that are locally grown. 
| More than 1,400 said they usually asked 
{when buying whether the produce was 
| grown in the neighborhood. Approxi- 
|}mately 1,700 customers said they would 


be influenced to buy at a roadside market | 


| if they saw by a sign that it was under 
| general State supervision. 
As a result of a plan then worked out, 
ate officials now list, inspect, and mark 
sign those markets that 
| ask for the service and that meet specified 
| conditions. The signs are leased at $10 
la year under a written agreement, the 
sign to be withdrawn at any time for 
| failure to comply with the regulations. 


Ist 


| Twenty-five per cent of the gross sales | 


| receipts of a market using this sign must 

come from sale of farm products bearing 
the New England quality label and pro- 
duced in Massachusetts. 

All other products must be fresh, of 
good quality, and in good condition. The 
major part of the products sold must be 
produced on the owner’s farm or bought 
direct from the Massachusetts producer; 
and other products must be conspicuously 
marked to show they were not locally 
produced. 

The shown surface of all packs must 


parents. |be found in “Schools and Classes for 

| Delicate Children” (20 cents). This bul- 
letin describes the operation of open-air 
schools and other adjustments for chil- 
dren of lowered vitality. 

Does the Office of Education have pub- 
lications dealing with the education of 
deaf, or speech handicapped children? 
“The Hard-of-Hearing Child” (5 cents) 
{reports on the best means of detecting 
impaired hearing in school children and 
the most satisfactory methods of medical 
| and educational treatment. 
| “Speech Defects and Their Correction” 


|(5 cents) is written for parents and 


In order to be of aid to parents faced 
with this problem, the United States Office 
of Education has prepared a number of 
bulletins dealing with various phases of 
training exceptional children. 

How may parents determine if their 
children fall within the exceptional classi- 
fication? Parents who have reason to 
believe that they have a child which falls 
within this class will do well to purchase 
“Parents’ Problems With Exceptional 
Children” (10 cents) from the Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents. This bul- 


letin is a thorough discussion of the whole | teachers interested in aiding speech-de-/|«g product. of very smooth texture re- 
subject and furnishes information which | fective children. “The Speech Defective} sembling sherbet in appearance and tex- 


will help parents decide if they should 
give special consideration to their children 


from the standpoint of giving them train-|4ren through city school systems and | 


ing to overcome abnormalities. 

What aid is available to help parents 
educate crippled children and to help 
such parents to determine the correct 


steps to take to best provide for their; Behavior Problems of School Children” | 

“Education of Crippled Chil-| (10 cents) is a discussion of several phases | 
statistical and de- | Of this subject. Valuable treatment of the | 
scriptive survey of programs for crippled | topic will also be found in “Parents’ Prob- | 
children, will be found a good source of |!ems With Exceptional Children,” already | 


children? 
dren” (20 cents), a 


information. 

Bibliography No. 11, available free from 
the Office of Education, contains a list of 
good references on the subject of physical 
education for crippled children. This 
bibliography will also be found valuable 


Money Saved on Re-Icing 
Western Fruit in Transit 


(ALIFORNIA FRUITS are now shipped 
‘ to the East much more economically 
than ever before. This has been made 


possible through a recent discovery of the | 


Department of Agriculture in methods of 
icing fruit cars. 

It was found by the Department that if 
fruit shipments are placed in iced cars 
at the time of loading they need reicing 
usually but once in transit and arrive at 


their destination in as good condition as| 1 
| with mentally gifted and retarded chil-| 


those formerly reiced once every 24 hours. 

This saving in transportation costs, 
points out the Department, will mean 
much to both the California fruit growers 
and to the consumers of the East. Each 
year approximately 70,000 carloads of or- 
anges alone are shipped out of California. 

It has been found that, by loading fruit 
into cars already iced and cooled, instead 
of delaying the icing until the cars reach 
the central icing station, the cooling from 
the initial icing is well sustained for the 
first three or four days, by which time the 
shipment is over the Continental Divide 
and usually encounters cooler weather. 
One reicing at this time usually carries 
the shipment into New York, with some 
ice left in the bunkers of the car, but 


, without the former useless excess. 


School Child” (10 cents) describes what is 


now being done for speech-defective chil- | 


| State departments of education. 

| What information does the Office have 
|to aid parents in dealing with serious 
misbehavior problems? “Adjustment of 


| mentioned. 

| What information is available showing 
|schools for exceptional children? Mime- 
| ographed Circulars Numbers 70, 75, 76 and 
|83 deal respectively with the schools for 


| blind, deaf, mentally deficient and epilep- | 


tics, and delinquent children. They are 
| statistical reports gathered on the basis 
,of 1930-31 data, with some discussion of 
| the findings. 
tained free from the Office of Education. 

What information is available of value 
to enable teachers and parents to secure 
| additional training on the care of men- 
tally deficient, brilliant, or physically han- 
dicapped children? Bulletin, 1931, No. 
21 lists institutions in which specialized 
training for teachers dealing with this 
type of problem may secure training. A 
series of good references on the education 
of exceptional children is now in press. 
This series will be available free and con- 
tains a discussion of teaching problems 


| dren. 

| What information can parents of ex- 
ceptionally “bright” children secure which 
will be of aid? “Parents’ Problems With 
Exceptional Children” has a thorough dis- 
cussion of the problem of educating es- 
pecially gifted children. 

The accompilshments in the past in re- 
spect to educating handicapped children 
are encouraging. No paremt who has some 
special problem to face in rearing his 
child should be discouraged, no matter 
how serious the situation. 

Numerous illustrations are available to 
show how handicaps have been sur- 
mounted in the case of children born 
deaf, blind or otherwise physically ham- 
pered. 


Single copies may be ob-| 


All that is required is a small glass con-| truly represent the contents of the con- 


tumbler, the solution of honey, and a/| misleading. The stand must be so located 
small quantity of solid carbon dioxide! that customers will not need to park on 
which has been pounded to a powder i the highway; the market must be clean, 
/@ small sack. neat, and attractive. Signs must conform 
Wrap the glass container in a towel or|to the regulations of the Public Works 
napkin, and add a part of a spoonful | Department. 
of the carbon dioxide. Stir tne mixture — 
| Vigorously and add small quantities of | 
| carbon dioxide until the consistency of | 
| the mixture is satisfactory. Then let it| 
stand for a few moments to allow any | 





tainer, such as a jelly glass or heavy! tainer, and no labels or signs shall be! 


| Inspection is made at unspecified times. 
| Attention is called to prices that seem 
much out of line. A score card provides 
for additional credit for such items as 
good construction, display, protection of 
products and customers, lighting, courte- 
ous and efficient service, good location 
and traffic arrangements, sanitation, and 
landscaped features. 

Marketing Officials in other New Eng- 
land States are now following this plan, 
using a sign that is uniform except for 
the name of the State, so that a motorist 
anywhere in New England can know what 
the sign stands for. The State of Penn- 
sylvania has been doing similar work for 
two years. Their sign is somewhat dif- 
ferent, featuring the keystone, William 
Penn, and the State colors of blue and 
gold, so well known to tourists by the 
roadside historical markers. Maryland is 
now taking steps in this direction. 


Find No Disadvantage 


In Roadside Selling 

Officials in Ohio, on the other hand, 
find no disadvantage in the selling at 
roadside markets of products brought 
hundreds of miles, provided no deception 
is practiced. They think this a useful 
business since many of the customers 
there prefer to buy everything they need 
at one stand. 

Under conditions prevailing in New 
Jersey, the officials of that State now be- 
lieve that the practical way to supervise 
their ‘roadside markets is through local 
organizations. The Bergen County Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the country boards 
of agriculture in Essex, Morris, Atlantic, 
and Camden counties have initiated such 
work. Roadside markets of an approved 
| type that meet certain written regulations 
|are given a uniform sign and are in- 
| spected periodically by the county agri- 
| cultural agent. 

How does the roadside market owner 


pay him to pay for the sign and in- 
spection? Probably no guarantee is pos- 
sible but in that Massachusetts survey of 
customers about>1,700 out of the 2,400 
queried said they would be influenced by 
such signs to buy at such markets. 


alone, the State marketing officials of 
Massachusetts have developed several 
methods of calling favorable attention to 
these stands. 


Handbills Distributed 


In Packages and Cars 

Handbills, paid for by stand-owners, are 
printed in large quantities, showing the 
sign and giving a list of the licensed 
| owners in the State and their location by 
route numbers. These handbills are put 
in parked cars at fairs and other agri- 
| cultural events, and stand-owners place 
| them in purchases. 

Each week, on Friday morning, either 
at Boston or a Springfield, there is a 
| radio talk by a woman who has actually 
| visited some of the stands during the 
week. She tells about the licensing system. 


describes the sign, tells what it stands} 


| for, and what the roadside markets have 
| to offer, stressing the specials of the week. 
The talk is given in a free hour that is 
used by the State. 

Large maps, made by the State, are dis- 
played at fairs and similar centers giving 
|route numbers and showing the location 
of the licensed stands on these _ routes. 

Some stand-owners have the State sign 
| printed on the bags for consumer pur- 
| chases. 

| On last report, Massachusetts was su- 
| pervising something over 60 stands, Con- 
necticut 35, Rhode Island 20, Maine 15, 
j}and Pennsylvania about 40. In no State 
has the work been pushed. It is all on a 
voluntary basis and inspections are usually 
made by men already engaged in other 
official marketing work, thus keeping ex- 
penses to the minimum. 

There is now a definite movement to 
have these listed stand-owners in the dif- 
ferent States definitely organized and to 
have them manage these affairs more and 
more for themselves merely with State 
advice or limited State work. 


BUSINESS COURSES IN SCHOOL 





| surplus of carbon dioxide te evaporate. | 
| The result, according to the chemists, is 


ture.” 


Proposed Training in Economie Subjects of Value in 
Home and in Commercial Vocations 








. CONOMIC conditions of recent years 
Changes in Table Fare have speeded up the introduction of 
Effected by Economy new business courses in the schools of 
| In Homes of Nation 


| the United States. This tendency in busi- 
|}ness training, says the United States 
| Office of Education, is toward more prac- 
tical knowledge rather than theoretical 
information. 

Home economics next Fall will include 
increased emphasis on budgeting and buy- 
ing instruction. Civics and social science 

| courses also are entering this field. Spe- 
cial high school courses will be offered 
in finance, investments, insurance, trans- 
| portation and foreign trade. 

The Office of Education suggests that 
courses in business education might be 
divided into a discussion of business 
problems of the individual and household; 
|major economic and business problems 
of the United States; and a discussion of 


EDUCED household budgets have 
resulted in a large increase in the 
use of home grown foods and a reduc- 
tion in grocery purchases in many sec- 
|] tions of the United States. New uses 
have been found for many farm prod- 
ucts, and other farm crops are being 
|} used much more extensively. 


| 


| Miriam Birdseye, extension nutrition- 
ist of the Department of Agriculture, 
points out that wheat-producing States 
have increased their consumption of 
|] whole grain cereals and locally ground 
wheat flour. Oklahoma women have 
used the seeds of feterita and other 


Objectives of the section of the course 
devoted to business problems of the in- 
dividual and household might include the 
making of budgets, planning savings and 
investments, organization of study of in- 
surance, banking, real estate, securities, 
postal savings, and so forth. 

Under instruction in the major eco- 
nomic and business problems of the Na- 
tion would come such objectives as the 
introduction to problems of finance, in- 
surance, transportation, production, dis- 
tribution, resources, commodity prices, 
wages, tariffs, interest, taxes, factors af- 
fecting agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment, business problems of Govern- 
ment agencies and international economic 
problems. 

The part of the course devoted to eco- 


nomic systems might discuss principles | 


of the economic system and methods of 
correcting weaknesses which exist. 











sorghum grains for breakfast cereal 
and meal. 

| Arkansas has revived molasses cook- 
j} ery. Many other States have made 


GOVERNMENT 


PUBLICATIONS 





similar changes in their food consump- 
tion habits in order to use native foods 
to the best advantage. 
} Southern women have worked out 
rules for fruit cake made from native 
fruits, home _ preserved or dried. 
Whereas southern Alabama women 
|] are making a fruit cake containing a | 
large amount of fig preserves, north- 
ern Arkansas women are using dried 
peaches and persimmons in theirs. 
In many southern areas, says Miss 
Birdseye, the increase in home pro- 
duction of foods has altered farming 
practices on many plantations. Thou- || 
sands of plantation owners have made 
& special effort to have suitable gar- 
dens and field crops for every tenant. 
Many planters now assist tenants to 
have their own cows, hogs and chick- 
ens. In some cases plantation gar- 
dens, plantation pastures and planta- 
tion dairies have been developed for 
the use of tenants. 


| 
Soap.. Census of Manufactures: 1931, Census 


Bur., Commerce Dept. Price, 5 cents. Apply 
at Supt. of Docs. (23-26591) 

Summary of Accidents Reported by Steam 
Railways for Jan., 1933. Statement No. M- 
400, Statistics Bur., Interstate Commerce 
Comm. Apply at Comm (A37-80) 

Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses 
f Class I Steam Railways in U. S. March, 
1933, Statement No. M-100, Statistics 
Interstate Commerce Comm. Apply 
Comm, 

Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
of U. S. Vol. 38. Valuation Reports, Jan.- 
Mar., 1932, I. C. C. Price, $1.75 (buckram). 
Apply at Supt. of Docs. (30-26125) 

|The Problems of “Submarginal”’ Areas, and 
Desirable Adjustments with Particular Ref- 
erence to Public Acquisttion of Land. Pub- 
lication No. 6, Natl. Land-Use Planning 
Committee and Natl. Advisory and Legisla- 
tive Com. on Land Use. Price, 5 cents. Ap- 
ply at Supt. of Docs. 

Asbestos Products—Steam and Other Packing, 
Pipe and Boiler Covering, and Gaskets. Cen- 
sus of Manufactures: 1931, Census Bur., Com- 
merce Dept. Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt 
of Docs 

Instructions for Installation 
loys on Vessels of U. S 

Price, 5 cents. 


n of Aluminum Al- 
Navy. Navy Dept 
Apply at Supt 
(33-26299) 
Parks, Utah— 











general information regarding. Natl. Park 
Service, Interior Dept. Apply at Park Serv- 
ice. (29-22791) 

Paints and Varnishes, Bone Black, Carbon 
Black, and Lampblack. Census of Manufac- 
tures: 1931, Census Bur., Commerce Dept. 

(23-26889) 

Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 
5). Fedl. specification for brooms; rattan, 
push. H-B-71, March 7, 1933. Price, 5 cents 
Apply at Supt. of Docs. 

Turpentine and Rosin. Census of Manufac- 
tures: 1931, Census Bur., Commerce Dept 
Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 

(24-26106) 

Wages and Hours of Labor in Boot and Shoe 
Industry, 1910 to 1932. Bulletin of U. S. 
Bur. of Labor Statistics, No. 570, Wages and 
Hours of Labor Series, Labor Statistics Bur., 
Labor Dept., March, 1933. Price, 10 cents. 
Apply at Supt. of Docs. L15-76) 

Supplement to Portand Terminal Charges at 
U. S. Ports. Miscellaneous Series No. 1 (1931 
issue), Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, War 
Dept. and U. S, Shipping Board. Apply at 
Shipping Board. 

Descriptions of New and Imperfectly Known 
Species and Genera of Goboid and Pleuro- 
nectid Fishes in U. S. Natl. Museum. No 
2961—from proceedings of Natl. Museum, Vol. 
82, Art. 20, pp, 1-23, Apply at Museum. 


know it will pay him to be so listed, and | 


Not | 
content to depend upon such intentions 


_ Medicine Cabinet 


Precautions Against Danger 
Of Taking Wrong Drug 
In Emergency Suggested 
By Public Health Service 


S° LONG as human beings are subject 

to ills just so long, so it would seem, 
will they have home remedies at hand 
even though a doctor lives next door, says 
the United States Public Health Service. 
In the stock of remedies the average man 
or woman messes up everything from 
common baking soda to bichloride of mere 
cury tablets. 

Foolish? Of course it is foolish; but 
look in your own home remedy cabinet 
and see if you do not find the same mix-up 
there. 

It seems almost hopeless to expect peo- 
ple not to keep poisons around the house, 
Doctors have talked and health officers 
have issued warnings about the dangers 
of having poisons in the house and still 
people go on cultivating these old care- 
less habits. 

Precautions Against Poisoning 

Of course, the way to prevent accidents 
due to poisoning at home is to keep all 
poisons out of the house. For those who 
do not take this advice there remains a 
second course to protcct yourself and 
others from accidental poisoning by ob- 
serving simple precautions. 

Many devices have been suggested to 
identify the poison bottle and the poison 
tablet. These devices have ranged from 
conspicuous labels to odd shaped bottles. 

One of the safest plans, possibly the 
plan that is nearest fool-proof in dealing 
with the poison bottle, is to tie a piece 
of cloth over the mouth of the bottle, 
Cloth should be used, not paper, Paper 
is too easily torn. 

The cloth should be tied on with a 
double knot. The double knot should be 
used to make cutting of the string neces- 
sary before the stopper can be removed. 
If you tie the cloth over the mouth of a 
poison bottle in a bow knot a child find- 
ing it can easily open the bottle and 
drink or eat the contents. 

Making Access Difficult 

Poison contained in boxes or cartons 
should be tied up in a cloth with a double 
knot and with heavy string. If you tie 
up your poison containers in this way 
you put anyone who tries to open those 
containers to considarable trouble. 

Most people, and that includes about 
all of us, do not like to be inconvenienced, 
As a result, when you are sick or sleepy 
and pick up the family poison bottle by 
mistake and are put to the trouble of 
hunting up a knife or a pair of shears ta 
| open it you become aware of your mistake, 

Remember, however, that there is no 
excuse for keeping poisons in the family 
medicine chest, that every time you place 
a bottle of poison with anything else on 
| the shelf of your medicine closet that you 
are depending for safety on your wits, 
| and that you are flirting with death. 
| Real Value of Medicine Cabinet 

The medicine cabinet in the home is 
used primarily in case of emergency. In 
a case of emergency most people become 
excited. Their wits can not be depended 
upon. Someone will hurry to the medi- 
cine closet in excitement. 

Two or three days afterwards there will 
be a hearse at the door and the neigh- 
bors will talk about the mistake that 
someone made in getting the wrong bot- 
tle, a bottle of poison. Yet the same 
neighbor will never think of taking the 
necessary precautions with the poison bot- 
tles which are setting on the shelves of 
their own medicine closets. 

May people will not throw away any 
bottle of medicine that has ever come 
into the home. Even bottles filled with old 
prescriptions that have outlived their day 
of usefulness are allowed to clutter up 
the shelves of the medicine closet and 
add to the source of danger of mixing 
medicines. 

Clean Up as Safety Measure 

If you believe in safety first, go to your 
medicine closet with a waste basket and 
clean that medicine closet out. Some old 
prescriptions, given by your doctor, two- 
thirds used, the rest standing in a dusty 
bottle, will probably never be useful to 
you in any future sickness. Most medi- 
cines are of no value if they are not 
fresh. 

Throw all the worthless material clut- 
tering up the shelves of your medicine 
closets away. Take those things which 
are poisonous if you feel that it is neces- 
sary for you to keep them, place them 
in some box or closet where they can be 
locked up and when you have safely placed 
them there, lock them up and put the key 
where children can not find it, and where 
you, yourself, will be unable to reach it 
easily in case you are stumbling around 
half asleep in an endeavor to find some- 
thing to take in an emergency 

Put your poisons where they are difficult 
to reach and the difficulty will auto- 
matically warn you. This is the only safe 
way. 

Make out a list of antidotes and emetics 
and tack it up on the door of the cabinet 
in which you keep your poisons. An 
antidote is an agent preventing or coun- 
teracting the action of a poison. An 
emetic is a substance which produces 
vomitting. 
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THE SOCIAL EMBASSY 
OF TWO CONTINENTS 


Colorful, continental 
and convenient... the 
finest hotel in New York 
extends you a cordial 
invitation. 

Rooms from $5 


The 
AMBASSADOR 


Park Ave. at 51st St., New York 
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Reviving Service 
Of Market News 
By Added Funds 


Data on Livestock, Meats 
And Wool, and on Fruits 
And Vegetables Again to 
Be Given Publicity 


Funds for the Market News Service of 
the Department of Agriculture 
off for this fiscal year and 
tially restored, have again been increased 
making $1,000,000 available t 
stead of $500,000 as was first announced 

The reduction from the original appro- 
priac:ion of $1,300,000 now stands at 


originall. 


cut then par- 


his year in- 


abou 





25 per cent Secretary of Agriculturé 
Wallace announced Aug. 17 that it will be 
possible to make the additional restora- 





News Service and s 





tion to the Market 


restrict the Department's withdrawa! 
from the Treasury for this fiscal year t 


$60,090,000 announced 
Restoration of Service Data 

Prevision of the additional funds 
enabie the Market News Service to 
stoie its service on livestock, meats 
wooi in eig cities, according to the De- 
partment. Fight more cities will be 
stored to the fruit and vegetable news 
service; three to the service on dairy and 
pou.try products; and a limited servic 
will be provided on grain, hay, feeds 
seeds and miscellaneous products and on 
tobacco. 

It is planned to extend the leased wire 
Service to Baltimore, St. Joseph, Sioux 
City, Des Moines, Ames, St. Paul, Cor- 
Valiis. Portland, Oregon, Seattle, Steven 
Point, Wisconsin, and for a period of 
abot eight months to Richmond, Atlanta 
Jacksonville, Wichita, Fort Worth, and 
San Antonio 

Fruit and Vegetable Service 
Plans for the fruit and vegetable service 


as Was previously 


will 
re- 
and 





re- 


also contemplate further restoring the 
service at Portland, Oreg., conducting a 
limited service in Detroit and Cleveland 


consolidating most of the work formerl) 
cone in Spokane in the office at Seattle 
and conducting all of the temporary sta- 
tions in important fruit and vegetable 
Shipping areas on substantially the same 
basis as last year 


Fighting Elm Disease 
By Voluntary Action 
Nurserymen Asked to Agree 
To Restrict Shipments 


Trenton, N. J.—The State Department 
of Agriculture is seeking to prevent the 
spread of the Dutch elm disease through- 
out New Jersey and to other States by 
having nurserymen in the infested area 
in the northeastern part of the State sign 
agreements not to ship elm nursery stock 
outside the area. 

The agreement plan, it was announced 
Aug. 16, was adopted by the State Board 
of Agriculture instead of a State quar- 
antine as being less burdensome to nur- 
Serymen but just as effective in restrict- 
ing the spread of the disease. 

The Board of Agriculture announced 
that it would order the destruction of 
diseased trees on private property only 
when requested by shade-tree commissions 


and when such commissions have funds 
to pay the expense, which is about $100 
for each large tree. The Board felt that 


it would be unfair to impose such an ex- 
pense upon the property owner 

Dr. S. B. Fracker, of the Plant Quar- 
antine and Control Administration, Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, was 


present at the Board meeting and re- 
ported on the status of the diseast He 
stated that 246 elms, several of which 
were in nearby portions of New York 
State, have been found infected with the 
disease since scouting was begun in North 
Jersey by Federal authorities several 
weeks ago. 


Sale Ban on Chemical 
Used in Stench Bombs 
New York City Attempts to 
Curb Racketeering Practice 

sale of valerian or valerinate and 
derivatives has been placed unde! 


control in New York City as one 
moves designed to restrict rack- 


The 
all 
strict 
of the 
eteering 

The action was taken by the Board 
of Health at the request of the Police 
Department, and no person other than a 
physician, veterinarian, or pharmacis 
will be permitted to sell the drug 

While valerian and its derivatives ars 
widely used. in medicine a sedative 
the crug recently has been adopted b 
ganysters for use in stench bombs, it wa 
explained in a statement issued by Dr 
Shirley W. Wynne, Health Commissionci 
of New York 

“The characteristic, strong and  ob- 
noxious odor of valerian,” said Dr 
Wynne, “is such that when used in stench 
bombs Coes irreparable harm. It is 
next to impossible to completely remove 
the odor from articles with which it 
comes in contact 

“If the fumes from valerian come ii 
contact with foodstuffs they are rendered 
unit for consumption, while 
clothing or other such materials 
sprayed with it they are rendered 
for sale, for the clinging powers of 
odor of valerian endure long. 

“We believe that in forbidding the 
by others than duly r 
i veterinarians and drug- 
y regulating its use even 
these fields we will be able to assist 
Police Department in curbing its use 
stench bombs in this city.” 
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Turkish Lottery to Raise 
Fund to Develop Aviation 


The Turkish Aviation League has been 


authorized by parliament to spend 2.- 
000.000 Turkish pounds (approximately 
$950,000) the next three years for build- 


ings and fields. This is reported to the 
Department of Commerce by Commer- 


cial Atttache Julian E. Gillespie ai Is- 
tabu! 
The Turkish Aviation League, the re- 


port states, is a semiofficial agency which 


succeeded the Navi League formed in 
pre-war days to raise money from the 


public for the improvement of the Turk- 
ish navy. Like the Navy Leagi 
iation League holds the exc 
of conducting lotteries in 
drawing is held once ea 
the proceeds are turned over 
ernment, either in the form 
Planes and equipment. 
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Eliminating the ‘Racketeer’ 
By Federal Action 








Convictions of Gangsters to Date Assure Success of 


Campaign, 5 


ays Assistant to Attorney General 


By WILLIAM STANLEY 
Assistant to the Attorney General of the United States 


U 


‘RIME conditions in our country have made it necessary and vital that all efforts 
be made by every agency of our Government in timely coordination to provide 


for the safety of the people of our Nation and insure proper safeguards against the 


inroad of racketeers and other criminals. 


With this end in view, the Attorney Gen- 


eral has given unstintedly of his personal attention to assemble these forces in the 
— Res. Les sti ute 


deal thoroughly with the road problem 
it is necessary that a comprehensive 
study be conducted with the object in 
view of improving the methods of deal- 
ing with this problem in the future. In 


the meantime, there is involved the 
immediate task of apprehending the 
criminals and thereafter successfully 


prosecuting them. 

The Division of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice is the logical 
body to meet the problem of detecting 
and apprehending these criminals. With 
the creation of the new Division of 
Investigation, which comprises the re- 
cently abolished Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and Bureau of Prohibition, the At- 


torney General appointed as director 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, of the District 
of Columbia. Mr. Hoover has literally 


grown up in the investigative work of 


the Department of Justice 
Many Trained Agents 


dre Ready for Work 

Today the Department of Justice has 
a large number of agents specially 
trained in the handling of criminal in- 
vestigations. They are stationed at 
various points in the United States, and 
report to one of the 23 field offices, each 
of which is within instant communica- 
tion with the headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. In connection with this 
work there is within the Division of 
Investigation the largest criminal! iden- 
tification bureau in the world, number- 
in its files fingerprints to the total of 
3,800,000 

This great bureau represents not only 
a national, but a truly international 
clearing house of information upon 
crime and the activities of individual 
criminals. Each day more than 2,200 
fingerprint records are received from 
all sections of the Unfgted States and 
in fact, the world. They are promptly 
classified and filed, and immediate re- 
ports rendered to law-enforcement offi- 
of individual 


cers interested in cases 
criminals 

Indicative of the value of this one 
phase of the work of the division is 


the fact that during the month of July 
1933, of all the fingerprints received 44 
per cent were found to have had pre- 
vious criminal records. This informa- 
tion was made immediately available 
not only to the police authorities effect- 
ing the original arrest, but to the pros- 


ecuting attorneys for use in the trial 
of cases. As an adjunct to the large 
identification bureau, there is main- 


tained a special file of fingerprints upon 
known kidnapers and extortionists. The 
contents of this file are readily avail- 
able day or night to law-enforcement 
officials of the United States 


Records Are Kept 


On Volume of Crime 

There is also operated within the 
Division of Investigation a uniform 
crime-reporting section which cooper- 
ates with the various police depart- 
ments throughout the country in the 
preparation and distribution of infor- 
mation concerning the volume and fluc- 
tuation of crime. A technical labora- 
tory is being established for the neces- 
sary research work incident to the 
proper functioning of a large investiga- 





tive unit in order to make available 
not only to the Federal but to the local 
authorities the latest and most up-to- 
date information upon scientific crime- 
aetection measure 

These facilities and the rigid quali- 
fications required of the special agents 
have produced investigative iorce of 
efficiency and integrity During the 
last 12 months 4.981 fugitives from jus- 


tice were located and apprehended 
through the efforts of this division 
The accomplishments of the division 
have attained a degree of efficiency 
that may well merit the confidence that 
has been reposed in it. The Attorney 
General of the United States has just 
announced that the Division of Inves- 
tigation had brought to a Satisfactory 
conclusion two of the most outstanding 
criminal cases that have arisen in the 
United States for many years. You will 


recall that on June 17, 1933, cowardly 
gangsters mowed down and wrote in 
blood one of the worst challenges ever 


flung against the supremacy of govern- 
ment and social decency, at Kansas 
City, Mo. On the morning of that day 
three police officers and a special agent 
of Division of Investigation were 
killed and two special agents of the 
same division were injured. 


No Delay in Attacking 


Solution of Murder 

The Department did not delay in at- 
tacking vigorously the solution of these 
Shortly following the mas- 
sacre on the Union Station Plaza at 
Kansas City—on July 22, 1933— Charles 
F. Urschel. of Oklahoma City, was kid- 
naped from his home by two armed 
men. He was held until July 31, when 
he was released after the payment of a 
ubstantial ransom by his family. Both 
cases were solved by the speciai agents 
the Division of Investigation, with 
the cooperation of local authorities. 
This was accomplished, Aug. 12, when 
Harvey Bailey, the leader of the ma- 
chine-gun gangsters who murdered the 
four law-enforcement agents before the 
Union Station at Kansas City, Mo., was 
aptured, together with five other per- 
ns, in a raid conducted by the spe- 
cial agents of the Division of Investiga- 
tion in the vicinity of Paradise, Tex 
Evidence obtained upon the making of 
arrests conclusively proves the 
jirect participation of this gang in the 
naping of Charles F. Urschel. This 
evidence has now been substantiated, I 
um glad to advise you, by three confes- 
sions from the parties arrested 

Thus, within the course of only a few 
weeks after the perpetration of two of 
the most startling crimes in the annals 
of American history, the law enforce- 
ment arm of the Department of Justice 
has reached out a captured the par- 
ties responsible for the outrages 

This division has aided so well in the 
apprehension of the recent kidnapers 
that we are asking you to consider 
carefully the record of the division and 
to cooperate wit! fully should occa- 
sion arise. I sho state here that the 
kidnaping of Charles F. Urschel was 


the 


murders 


of 


these 

































the first case in which the family re- 
sponded to the advice offered by the 
Attorney Genera! of the United States 
that in such circ ances 1ediate 
communication shc be had with the 
Division of Invest ion. Within a 


~ > " 7 
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few moments after the actual kidnap- 
ing of Mr. Urschel, telephonic com- 
munication was had from Oklahoma 
City with the Director of the Division 
of Investigation, and agents of that 
division were immediately dispatched 
to the scene of the crime and have been 
to the scene of the crime and had been 
continuously upon the same until the 
solution of this case by the capture of 
the parties to whom I have referred 
This I believe proves that when the 
law-enforcement authorities receive the 
cooperation of the families in such 
cases, together with the very excellent 
cooperation of the local authorities, 
which was extended in this particular 
case, real results can be obtained 
Since June, 1932, there have been 19 
cases of kidnaping and extortion in 
which the Division of Investigation was 
requested to assist. In 11 of these 19 
cases the guilty parties have been ap- 
prehended, tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced. There have been imposed one 
death sentence, two life sentences, and 
a total of 354 years of imprisonment 
That leaves eight cases of kidnaping 
and extortion In every one of these 
cases the identity of the guilty parties 
has been ascertained and there are be- 
ing now held 26 persons awaiting trial 
in the various sections of the United 
States in the remaining eight cases. 
Evidence Is Believed 
Sufficient for Conviction 
The evidence which has been gath- 
ered by the Federal and State authori- 
ties in these eight pending 
believed*to be quite sufficient to result 
in the conviction of the parties 
rested. Further arrests are imminent 
in a number of cases but at least the 
identity of all of the parties is known 
and already the principal participants 
in these outrages have been taken into 
custody) 
With 
titled 


cases is 


ar- 


record we feel we are en- 
to ask your full cooperation 
should be confronted with such a 
misfortune. What we ask is, first, that 
you make no public statement until the 
proper time, and. second, that you im- 
mediately contact one of the agencies 
of the Division of Investigation so that 
t may give you and advice 
Any judge prosecuting attorne 
sheriff, chief of police court official 
should be able to advise you where the 
nearest field office of the Division of 
Investigation located 
However, should you have 
locating an office near your 
telephone the Division head- 
auarters at Washington It is not 
closed at any time during the 24 hours 
of the day. The telephone number is 
easy to remember We wish everyone 
to know and use this number when 
necessary. Please listen carefully and 
I shall give it to you. It is Washington, 
D. C., National 7117. You may com- 
municate with the Division by letter 
by addressing the Director of the Di- 
vision of Investigation, United States 
Department of Justice, Washington, D 
C. You may write with the full as- 
surance that the information which you 
communicate to that Division will be 
treated confidentially 

Any inquiry which you have to make 


that 


you 


assistance 


or 


is 
difficulty 
in home 


please 


will receive prompt and courteous at- 
tention, and should you desire that 
the reply to you be sent in a plain 


envelope and will so indicate, that re- 
quest will likewise be acceded to, in 
order that no one will know that you 
are communicating with the Depart- 
ment of Justice 

Finally comes the great question be- 
fore us—are we pursuing the _ best 
method of eradicating crime? Are 
present laws adequate? Are penalties 
sufficiently severe? Should there be 
greater uniformity among the statutes 


of the various States? Is there laxity 
in prosecution of criminals? These 


and many other similar questions can- 
not be answered in a week or a month, 
nor by any one individual. 
Senate Investigating 
Racketeers’ Activities 

The Attorney General recently re- 
quested the President to allow Profes- 
sor Raymond Moley, who has given a 
great amount of study and attention 
to criminal matters, and who has con- 
ducted learned researches and surveys 
in the field of criminal law, to assist 
this department in attacking this broad 
problem. The work which he has done 
in Ohio, Illinois, Missouri and New 
York has particularly equipped him for 
the work he is now performing in the 
Department of Justice. Daily he is 
sifting the mass of material accumu- 
lated by Mr. Keenan and Mr. Hoover 
which, when coupled with his own fund 
of information and knowledge, will 
form the basis of reports and recom- 
mendations to be submitted for proper 
action by the Attorney General 

In the meantime, a committee of 
the United States Senate, composed of 
Senators Copeland of New York, Mur- 
phy of Iowa, and Vandenberg of Mich- 








igan has been holding hearings 
throughout the country, gather in- 
formation on racketeering and re- 
port the results of its investigation, 








Poker Playing Tactics 
In Code Negotiations 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 





bape WAY 

looks at some of the problems 
out of the controversy over 
codes for major industriés was re- 

vealed by him Aug. 15 
At a press conference a _ reporter 
ve you seen the _ steel people 

n. Johnson: Yes 
Reporter Are you going to talk 


with them tomorrow? 

Gen. Johnson: I may 

Reporter: Have they indicated that 
they are going to grant concessions 
about wages and hours? 

Gen. Johnson: Have 
in a poker game? 


you ever sat 


Reporter Well, using poker terms, 
are they going to see you? 

Gen. Johnson: It has just reached 
the stage of looking over the top of 
the cards, so far. 

Reporter: Well, it's a long look. 








together 


With recommendations for im- 


mediate legislation, to the next session of 
Congress 


These various groups are cooperating 


in their work and it is to be hoped that 
through their joint efforts and the as- 
sistance of public-spirited citizens whose 


aid will be sought, and with the American 
public awakened to the threats of the 
menacing underworld, results of a just 


and lasting 


st 


minds and 


nature will be inevitable. 

It is ridiculous to think that the gang- 
er and icketeer superior to the 
resources the Nation. The 


1S 


of 


Department of Justice will neither tem- 
porize nor equivocate in attacking this 
problem. 

The three essentials of law enforce- 
ment are certainty, celerity, and severity 
of punishment, and the entire resources 
of the Federal Government have been 
invoked in its determination to impress 


upon the criminal underworld these facts. 


The foregoing address was delivered 
Aug. 14 over the network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company under 
the auspices of the United States Flag 
Association, 








Millions of Letters and Cards Turned Out by Government 
Force, Exceeding War-time Activity 


Breaking a Printing Record 
To Speed Recovery 


American Cotton 


Still Favored in 
British Markets 


Plan to Replace It With 











A record which had stood since the , one day less than the five days scheduled i . . t 
World War was broken by the Govern- | for it. Staple From India Is Not 
Since the middle of ilv th G.P.O 

; ce in fulfilling the vuly the "G a ° e's 
ment Printing Offi , ; has been on an emergency schedule to Feasible Despite Ottawa 
emergency printing demands in connection | fyifill the demands inatiieiel diene tan Serene 

: > 
with the President's reemployment cam- | the emergency organizations of the Fed- greement 
paign. eral Government. Myr. Carter says it —_—__——_- 
“The only other achievement of the | 1 4ddition to the record-breaking services Efforts by Great Britain= to replace 
Government Printing Office comparable | 1" connec Ps a > he reemployment American raw cotton with Indian cotton 
¢ . eye campaign the O.” has printed 30.- ; 
with the task of sending out the reem- py eouce tier tien +4 has printed hate in British mills has not met with marked 
ployment agreements was the distribution " is Tor the Agricultural Adjust- enéonnl 
of the draft notices during the war,” says | ™eBt Administration including all the  SUCCeSsS 
Public Printer George H. Carter. “Print- | rms for the campaigns to reduce wheat American Consul Alfred R. Thomson, 
colton and tobaccc reage at Manchester, England, has advised the 


ing and distributing the draft notices was 








a smaller job, as it was not necessary to Other Big Projects Department of Commerce that the first 
make as many a In all 7,500,000 car lave been printed report of a committee formed by the 
tr toe meni eine "a tee pana J oy saat wn mt ks for the use of British Government under the Ottawa 

y mas é . . the Labor Employment Service; 550,000 |... ES et er ently as $ 
to fulfill the demands of the National lanks and pamphl have been printed agreement was submi d recently as a 
Recovery Administration within the time | for the civil service examination of posi- Meeting of business men in Lancashire, 
taken by the “G. P. O.,” according to Mr masters; and 1.250.000 blanks have been | the center of the ritish cotton textile 
Carter. The emergency printing work is printed for the use of the Treasury De- | @dustre 
still continuing in connection with print- partment 7 This committee was to “inquire con- 
ing the forms necessary for other parts To accomplish this printing assignment | C¢™miMe the greater use of Indian raw 
of the recovery campaign and it is ex- | the “G. P. O.” has been workine on a 24 cotton in Lancashire and at the meet- 
pected that it will not be completed until | pour daily basis whereas it usually works | 2& there were exhibited 87 specimens of 
the latter part of this month or a two-shift basis. Mr. Carter esti- | Cloth made wholly or partly from In- 

Work Still Continues mates that 60 per cent of the 4.200 work- | “an raw cotton 

The Government Printing Office’s part | ers employed by the “G. P.O.” have been | _ Although statements inching the ex~ 
in the nation-wide plan of the Preisdent’s | engaged on the emergency printing , os contained generalities pleasing to | 
campaign, was the printing, cutting, and - Paper Consumption Doubled in non Growes Fae fic _ technical — 
folding of 6,000,000 circular letters and ac- Fifty-four railroad carloads of pape Lh cone — ba agp a 
companying slips. of which 4,814,168 were used from the start of the emer- The better types of Indian cotton could 
copies, together with an equal number of | gency work in July up to Aug. 8. This | 2© “Sed to advantage, the committee chair- 
return envelopes, were inserted in indi- is approximately double the amount nor- = reported, but not much of that 
vidual envelopes and mailed in varying | mally used during a similar period quality is available for export 
quantities to every post office throughout The mailing work in connection with P P 2 
the United States the reemployment campaign, by far the Cod Liver Oil Imports 

At the same time the Office printed and largest assignment of this sort ever com- Imports of cod liver oil have declined 
cut 22,000,000 copies of consumers’ cards, pleted in such a short time by the "G Steadily for the last five years, amounting 
of which 19,156,000 copies were likewise O.” was possible largely through the in 1932 to 1,248,000 or half the 1928 fig- 
mailed direct from the Government Print- use of new machinery just installed. All in Norway is the most important sup- 
ing Office to 50,000 post offices in the the emergency work has been done, Mi plies Economic conditioné and use of 
United States. Carter says, without addition to the reg- vitamin eoncentrates explain the decline. 


This task was completed on July 


27, | ular force. (‘Department of Commerce.) 
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@ ABOVE—HUGO JOHNSON makes a ticklish news shot from a New 
York skyscraper! As a cameraman for Paramount News, Johnson knows 








what it is to work under high nervous tension. Whether he is stationed 
inside the police lines at a five-alarm fire, or hanging on the wing of an 
airplane, his instructions are: get that picture! 


@®RIGHT—ARMAND LOPEZ, Paramount News “sound”? man, and 
Hugo Johnson, pausing for their Camels while taking a picture in which 
you see and hear the life of the city—sixty-one stories below the Chrysler 


Building gargoyle! 


or harrass your nerves. 


@WHILE FIRE GONGS CLANG and the 
excited crowd swings in closer to see the fire, 
it’s natural to smoke a lot. It’s when you are 
excited and under a strain that you will ap- 
preciate especially the mildness of Camels. 
Camel’s costlier tobaccos do not tire your taste 


IT IS MORE 


A 
MATCHLESS 
BLEND 


Since it’s the tobacco that counts, 
Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular brand. 
Learn to know Camels’ rich 
mildness, their better flavor... 
the added pleasure they give. 










Copyright, 1933, RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


iV TAKES 


HEALTHY: NERVES 


ae alade : 
CAMERAMAN 












FUN TO KNOW | 





STEADY SMOKERS 
TURN TO CAMELS 


HUGO JOHNSON says: ‘‘A news cameraman 
doesn’t keep office hours! I have to be where 
the news is—when it breaks. It’s a tremen- 
dous strain on the nervous system. No wonder 
Iam a heavy smoker! I find that with Camels 
I can smoke all I want, yet keep my nerves 
healthy.”’ 
















be xt 


If you are a steady smoker, Camels are made 
for you! They are so mild that they will 
never tire your taste...or fray your nerves. 
Get a pack and prove it for yourself. It is 
more fun to know! 







NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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Citizens’ Information Service 


P roblemsof Road-building 
and Highway Transport .« . 





Information on Construction Methods 
Available as Result of Close Studies of 
Conditions and Materials 


By THOMAS H. MacDONALD 
Chief, United States Bureau of Public Roads. 


THAT Government agency gathers 

' information on problems of road 
construction and highway transporta- 
tion? Is this material available to 
road builders? 

The Bureau of Public Roads, since 
its creation in 1893, has conducted ex- 
haustive investigations on all phases of 
road construction and highway trans- 
portation. Much of the information 
gathered in these investigations is 
available in printed reports, and in the 
files of the Bureau’s monthly publica- 
tion, Public Roads. The Bureau is-al- 
ways glad to furnish full information 
concerning its work to anyone inter- 
ested. 

Has the Bureau made studies of the 
properties of soils for road founda- 
tions? 

Perhaps the most generally useful of 
the physical researches of the Bureau 
is that dealing with the properties of 
soils in relation to their suitability as 
subgrades and foundations for road 
surfaces and structures. On the basis 
of the facts already developed in this 
field, the Bureau has proposed a gen- 
eral classification of soils with respect 
to their efficiency as subgrade and 
foundation materials; and by further 
researches it is providing the means 
of closer definition. 

Similarly useful are the results of 
studies on the distribution of pressure 
through earth fills. resulting from the 
application of concentrated loads at 
the surface and the pressure of earth 
on culvert pipes laid under various con- 
ditions. 

+ + 

Does the Bureau have information 
concerning the effect of vehicles on 
road surfaces? 

For a number of years the Bureau 
has conducted investigations of the in- 
tensity of impacts delivered in road 
surfaces by motor trucks and other 
vehicles. This work has resulted in a 
mass of conclusive data with regard 
to the intensity of such impacts in re- 
lation to the weight of the sprung 
and unsprung loads, the effects of 
spring stiffness, wheel design, speed of 
vehicles, road roughness, the reltaive 
cushioning properties of solid, pneu- 
matic, and cushion tires and, to a cer- 
tain extent, the effect upon road sur- 
faces. 

What studies of cement concrete has 
the Bureau made? 

Included in the items of informa- 
tion resulting from studies of the prop- 
erties of cement concrete are measure=- 
ments of the expansion and contrac- 
tion of concrete when subject to tem- 
perature and moisture change; deter- 
minations of the effect of alternate 
freezing and thawing, both during and 
Subsequent to the setting period, de- 
terminations of the effect of time of 
mixing in. full-size paving mixers on 
the strength and uniformity of the 
product; the effect of alkali salts in 
soil and water on concrete with which 
they come in contact; and the means of 
protecting the concrete against alkali 
attack by bituminous paint coats. 

Is information available on concrete 
pavement curing methods? 

Practically all concrete pavement 
curing methods thus far proposed have 
been tested in an investigation which 
was carried out on a section of Ten- 
nessee highway 15 miles in length. 
One-half of the pavement, throughout 
the entire length of the road, was 
cured with wet earth, and the char- 
acter and behavior of the concrete thus 
treated have been taken as the stand- 
ard of comparison by which the rela- 
tive effects of other curing methods 
used on the other half of the pave- 
ment have been determined. 

The several bituminous methods— 
surface applications and admixtures of 
calcium chloride, sodium silicate ap- 
plications, ponding, wet burlap, sisal- 
kraft coverage, and tar paper laid on 
the subgrade—are all included among 
the methods tested. 





Right of Youth 
to Adequate 
Schooling 


Frank Pierrepont Graves 
Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, State of New York 

HE PROGRESS of society is essen- 

tial to its survival. We must either 
advance or float backward with the 
tide. ‘ 

Social conditions are constantly 
changing, and we must adjust ourselves 
to the new and move forward or be re- 
duced once more to lower levels of liv- 
ing and eventually to a stage but a 
little above barbarism. 

In the course of civilization two meth- 
Ods of advancement have been devised 
fnd only two. While each may be 
called by many names, in all its forms 
it is based upon the same underlying 
principles. 

The one plan vests contxol in the 
hands of an individual or a small group 
of individuals of more or less superior 
intelligence and power, who lay down 
the law as to what the rest are to do; 
while the other plan depends upon de- 
veloping the intelligence of ail mem- 
bers of society and gives to everyone a 
voice in the management and proce- 
dures. 

The one typ? is known as autocracy; 
the other as democracy. The former is 
well represetcd ‘by fascism in Italy or 
by sovietism .n Russia; the laiter finds 
its finest embodiment in the Wemoc- 
racy of the United States of America. 

It may be argued that autccracy af- 
fords the speedier and more efficient 
way of getting things done, but history 
has shown us that its results are neither 
Satisfactory nor permanent. A world 
empire such as the Roman, may oper- 
ate like clockwork for a time, but the 
people can not be satisfied forever with 
“bread and the circus.” 

While military geniuses like Napoleon 
may weld all civilization into a political 
organism for years, sooner or later will 
come a Waterloo defeat and complete 
disintegration. At any rate, such crea- 
tions are completely abhorent to the 


(Continued? on Page 13, Column 2.) 
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What experiments have been con- 
ducted on the construction of concrete 
road slabs? 

Experiments on this subject has 
vielded all necessary data with ref- 
erence to the contraction, expansion, 
and warping of the slab under various 
conditions of temperature and mois- 
ture. Differences of temperature be- 
tween thg top and bottom of the slab, 
occurring daily and seasonally, have 
been accurately measured, and rea- 
sonable design limits have been de- 
termined. 

+ + 

The coefficients of friction between 
the slab and various subgrades have 
been determined with all necessary ac- 
curacy, and the distribution of pres- 
sure to the subgrade from loads ap- 
plied at various points on the pave- 
ment has been measured quite ade- 
quatedly by soil pressure cells. 

The related effects upon pavement 
stresses of joint spacing, subgrade fric- 
tion, and kind and position of steel re- 
inforcing have been fully explored; 
and, finally, the distribution of stress 
induced in the slab by applications 
of both static loads and impact forces 
has been studied to a definite conclu- 
sion, qualified only by the as yet un- 
determined influence of subgrade varia- 
tion. 

Has the Bureau conducted research 
studies on road materials? Is it able 
to supply information on road building 
equipment and on construction 
methods? 

Complete information on road ma- 


. terials is available from the Bureau. 


The records of tests over a long pe- 
riod of years are kept by the Bureau 
and questions concerning practically 
every sort of road material may be 
answered from these records. 

+ + 

Another field of the Bureau's re- 
search work is concerned with road 
construction processes and equipment. 
Such studies have dealt mainly with 
grading and concrete and bituminous 
concrete pavement construction, al- 
though less extensive studies have also 
been made of quarrying operations and 
bridge construction. In this work, 
stop-watch studies were made of a 
large number of actual construction 
projects in the effort to discover the 
lost time and waste motion that may 
exist in the various processes as com- 
monly practiced. 

What studies have been made on 
transport problems? 

The highway traffic and transport 
surveys, conducted by the Bureau in 
several States in cooperation with State 
and county officials as the basis for 
highway system planning, provide an- 
other source of data that may be use- 
ful to a much wider group of engi- 
neers than those concerned directly 
with highway planning and traffic con- 
trol. This material is also valuable to 
Chambers of Commerce and city offi- 
cials interested in bettering traffic con- 
ditions. 

Copyright, 1933, by The United States 
News. 














How TO CONVERT POSTAL SAVINGS 
INTO UNITED STATES BONDS 





Deposits Exchangeable for Registered or Coupon Securities in Denominations of $20, $100 
And $500 Maturing in Twenty Years 





By JAMES A. FARLEY 
Postmaster General 


EPOSITORS of the Postal Savings System may apply 

at any time to exchange the whole or a_ part 

of their deposits for United States registered or 

coupon bonds, issued in denominations of $20, $100 and 

$500. Such bonds are dated Jan. 1 or July 1 of each 

year, bear interest at the rate of 2% per cent per an- 
num, payable semiannually, and mature in 20 years. 

Postal savings bonds are exempt 

from all taxes or duties of the 

United States as well as from taxa- 

tion in any form by or under State, 

municipal, or local authority. How- 

ever, postal savings bonds are sub- 

ject to Federal and State inherit- 

ance taxes, based on the doctrine 

that an inheritance tax is not a tax 

upon United States bonds compris- 

ing or embraced in an estate but a 

tax upon the transfer privilege of 

{ property regardless of its character. 

Applications for the conversion of 

deposits into bonds must be sub- 

mitted to the postmaster at the de- 

pository post office where the de- 

posits are made. The postmaster will accept applica- 

tions from Jan. 1 to and including the first business day 

of June for bonds of the July 1 issue, and from July 1 

to and including the first business day in December for 

bonds of the Jan. 1 issue. Depositors interested in ob- 

taining these bonds are urged to apply early so as to 

relieve the congestion of a last-minute rush. 

The postmaster will supply an application form, which 
must be made out in duplicate. The depositor must in- 
dorse and surrender, coincident with his application, 
postal savings certificates covering.the amount of the 
bonds desired, for which the postmaster will give him a 
receipt. 

The bonds will be issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and forwarded direct to the applicants. The 
bonds will bear interest from the date of exchange, Jan. 
1 or July, but will not be available for delivery until 
approximafely six or seven weeks thereafter, owing to 
the time required for printing and registering. This 
should be particularly noted by applicants. 

Interest on certjficates surrendered for bonds con- 
tinues to accrue until the @ate of the exchange, Jan. 1 
or July 1, and is payable on or after that date. The 
interest then payable is the amount due for the full 
years plus the additional full three-month periods 
elapsed since the interest dates of the certificates. No 
interest is payable at the time the certificates are sur- 
rendered. 

Postal savings deposits converted into bonds are not 
counted as a part of the maximum which one person 
may have on deposit with the Postal Savings System, 
and there is no limitation on the amount of available 
postal savings bonds which may be acquired by a de- 
positor. However, applications for bonds of a single issue 
will not be approved for amounts in excess of $2,500— 
the maximum allowed by law in a postal savings ac- 
count. 

The exchange is-effective as of the date on which the 
bonds begin to bear interest, Jan. 1 or July 1, and a de- 
positor who had to his credit the maximum balance 
allowed by law and has converted into bonds all or a 
part of his deposits may make additional deposits to the 
maximum amount allowed, beginning with the date of 
exchange, though the bonds may not yet have been de- 
livered. 

Postal savings bonds may be procured only by the 
conversion of postal savings deposits and will not be 
issued to persons who are not depositors. They may, 
however, be sold or assigned to any person. 





The depositor’s application must indicate whether 
bonds are desired in registered or coupon form. Coupon 
bonds are payable to bearer, and the title will pass by 
delivery without indorsement. Interest on coupon bonds 
is collected by means of interest coupons, which are de- 
tached by the holder as they become due. 

Registered bonds differ from ‘coupon bonds in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

They have inscribed upon their face the names of the 
persons to whom they are issued. 

They are payable only to the persons to whom issued 
or their assigns. 

The ownership of registered bonds may be transferred 
only by formal assignment. 

Registered bonds are assigned by the use of the form 
printed on the back, which must be properly dated and 
acknowledged before one of the officers indicated at the 
bottom of the form. The assignment may be acknowl- 
edged before the postmaster at any depository post 
office, but not before a notary public. When the assign- 
ment is made by mark, it must be witnessed by at least 
one person other than the officer before whom it is 
made. 

When registered bonds are assigned, they should be 
transmitted by the new owner to the Secretary of the 
Treasury (Division of Loans and Currency) for transfer 
on the books of the department. Registered bonds may 
not be exchanged for coupon bonds, but coupon bonds 
may be converted into registered bonds, without charge, 
at the request of the holder. 

Bonds assigned by executors, administrators, or others 
acting in a fiduciary capacity should be accompanied 
by a properly certified copy of their authority. 

While a minor has the right to convert his certificates 
into registered bonds, any transfer of such bonds—as, 
for instance, to the Board of Trustees, Postal Savings 
System, for purchase—during his minority, will be com- 
plicated by the fact of legal disability, probably necessi- 
tating the appointment of a legal guardian, with the 
attendant expense. 

When the minor owner of a registered bond desires 
to transfer it for any purpose, special instructions should 
be secured from the Chief, Division of Loans and Cur- 
rency, Old Loans Unit, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., before the assignment on the reverse of the 
bond is executed. This limitation does not apply to 
coupon bonds, which are transferred by mere delivery. 

Bonds registered in the name of a corporation may be 
assigned only by an officer or employe of the corpo- 
ration who is specifically authorized to do so by reso- 
lution of the board of directors. A blank form for this 
purpose is provided by the Treasury Department. 

Interest on registered bonds is paid by checks issued 
by the Treasury Department semiannually in favor of 
the registered holders. These checks are sent by mail 
to the last recorded postoffice address of the holder. 
Accordingly, the holder of a registered bond should im- 
mediately notify the Secretary of the Treasury (Di- 
vision of Loans and Currency) of any change in his 
post office address. 

Checks for interest on registered bonds, as well as 
interest coupons detached from coupon bonds, are pay- 
able on presentation at the United States Treasury, any 
Federal reserve bank or branch, or they may be col- 
lected through the usual banking channels. They may 
also be cashed by postmasters. 

Payment on registered bonds that have been lost or 
Stolen may be stopped by notifying the Secretary of 
the Treasury (Division of Loans and Currency) at Wash- 
ington. If coupon bonds are lost the Government does 
not undertake to protect the owner against the wrongful 


{Continued on Page 14, Column 2.] 











| What College to Attend 


and at What Cost . . . 





Information Available as Aid in Select- 
ing Place Suited to Requirements for 
Acquiring Higher Education 


By WALTER J. GREENLEAF 


Specialist in Higher Education, United States Office of Education 


Where can'I find information about 
colleges? 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion publishes each year the Educa- 
tional Directory which gives the name, 
location and other pertinent informa- 
tion for all institutions of higher edu- 
cution. In this publication are listed 
all colleges, universities, independent 
professional schools, teachers’ colleges, 
normal schools, junior colleges, and 
Negro colleges. Ask for Bulletin 1933, 
No. 1, Part III (5 cents). 

Should I register for liberal arts 
(arts and sciences) ? 

Many professional schools require at 
least two years of liberal arts courses 
before entranee upon professional 
work. If in doubt about the choice 
of a career, the liberal arts course is 
advisable 

+ + 

By the end of the sophomore year 
a student should choose the field of 
endeavor that he expects to make his 
life work. He may then elect to com- 
piete the liberal arts course for the 
bachelor’s degree, or to enter a pro- 
iessional school. 

Where are the professional schools? 

The series of Guidance Leaflets is- 
sued by the Office of Education give 
names and locations of the profes- 
sional schools together with tuition 
rates, minimum expenses, preliminary 
scucation requirements for entrance, 
degrees awarded, State examination 
requirements and other pertinent in- 
formation. Information detailed to 
telp a student to choose an institution 
intelligently. 

Seventeen of these Leaflets are now 
available at 5 cents each. Ask for 
Guidance Leaflet No. 5, Law, No. 6, 
Medicine; No. 7, Dentistry; No. 8, Jour- 
nalism; No. 9, Gibrarianship; No. 10, 
Architecture; No. 11, Civil Engineering; 
No. 12, Electrical Engineering; No. 13, 
Mechanical Engineering; No. 14, Phar- 
macy; No. 15, Nursing; No. 16, Forestry; 
No. 17, Music; No. 18, Veterinary Medi- 
cine; No. 19, Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering; No. 20, Art; and No. 21, 
Home Economics. 

+ 


What is the difference between a 
coilege and a university? 

The name of an institution does not 
always indicate the proper classifica- 
tion of a higher institution. A college 
requires for admission graduation from 
a standard secondary school, offers a 
four-year curriculum (junior college 
usually two years), and grants a non- 
professional bachelor’s degree. A uni- 
versity has in addition to a liberal arts 
college, one or more schools or col- 
leges for the learned professions such 
as law, medicine, graduate studies, 
etc. Consult the Educational Direc- 
tory for these divisions. 

How are colleges and universities 
accredited? 

Higher institutions are accredited by 
one national agency—The Association 
or American Universities—and by sev- 
eral regional and professional asso- 
ciations. These associations set up 
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Aides in the National Recovery Administration 








Harris & Ewing 


HARRY O. KING 


Harris & Ewing 
W. W. PICKARD 


Underwood & Underwood 


W. L. ALLEN 


Haris and Ewing 
Cc. C. WILLIAMS 


A LONG CAREER in industry and business 
: furnishes Deputy Administrator Harry O. 
King with the experience essential in dealing 
with the problems which are being brought to 
him by leaders in the numerous branches of the 
iron and steel products industries that are pre- 
paring codes of fair competition. 

In the iron and steel trade, began Mr. King’s 
business life, and iron and steel products—from 
ashcans and metal boxes, bolts and nuts, through 
guns and firearms and metal furniture. down 
to steel barrels and zippers—constitute his busi- 
ness interests today. Born in Chicago, in 1890, 
he entered the industrial work after leaving 
high school, working as office boy and mill 
worker with Castle & Company, of Chicago. 

Mr. King, in 1915, organized a business of his 
own, and engaged in the manufacture of tools 
and dies, and pressed metals. At the same time 
he became associated with Otis, King & Com- 
pany, as its president. 

After taking an essential part in its organiza- 
tion in 1923, Mr. King then became associated 
with the Bassick-Alemite Corporation, acting as 
vice president and general manager of the Bas- 
sick Company, of Bridgeport, Conn. After five 
years with his organization, he retired, in 1928, 
to become affiliated with H. E. Talbott & Com- 
pany, of New York City, a banking and invest- 
ment firm specializing also in business manage- 
ment. During his residence in Bridgeport, Mr. 
King took part in the purchase of a bank and 
its merger with another bank in that city to 
form the Bridgeport City Trust Company. 

Aside from his connection with H. E. Talbott 
& Company, and with the Bridgeport City Trust 
Company, Mr. King is president and a director 
of the Housatonic Company, is a director of the 
Sikorsky Aviation Corporation, the Siemon Com- 
Pany, and a number of other concerns. 


ya THE open hearings on the general code 
of fair competition covering the business of 
manufacturing paper (except newsprint) begin, 
shortly, in the presiding officer’s chair will be 
Deputy Administrator Ward Wilson Pickard. 
Although relatively unfamiliar with the paper 
and pulp trade at the time he assumed his 
office with the National Recovery Administra- 
tion in June, Mr. Pickard has acquainted him- 
self with its problems and business practices. 

Born in Wilson, N. Y., March 24, 1878, he was 
named by his father, a Methodist minister, after 
the town, so that he would “never forget his 
birthplace.” As a boy he attended various schools 
in New York State, and later went to Wesleyan 
University in Middletown, Conn. After working 
a year, he entered the New York Law School, 
from which he was graduated in 1902, and then 
engaged in the practice of law up to 1915, at 
which time he became and served for the next 
two years as president of the Eagle Savings and 
Loan Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

During the World War he worked for about 
a year on the War Department commission on 
training-camp activities, in charge of nonmili- 
tary camp activities on a southern district, and 
then became head of the contracting division of 
the Quartermaster’s Corps. After the Armistice, 
Mr. Pickard became chairman of the claims 
board of the office of Director of Purchases. 

Interesting himself in farming, Mr. Pickard 
became treasurer of a corporate farm enterprise 
—the Seabrook Co., of Brighton, N. J—and at 
the same time was connected with a cooperative 
marketing agency, known as the Federated Fruit 
and Vegetable Growers, Inc., serving from 1919 
to 1925. He also served from 1917 to 1925 as 
vice president of ‘the Cassoady Oil Corporation, 
and from 1922 to 1925 as president of the Tri- 
State Construction Company, a road-building 
enterprise. 


7. L. ALLEN, authority in the field of steel 

and its products, has the task of aiding in 
the formulation of codes of fair competition 
for the industries concerned with textiles, furni- 
ture, electrical fixtures, telephone supplies, office 
fixtures and household goods. 

From Glenwood, Minn., where he was born, 
Mr. Allen went to Pennsylvania as a boy and 
attended Mercersburg Academy. Upon his grad- 
uation, in 1905, he entered Pennsylvania State 
College, Class of 1909, later specializing in metal- 
lurgy at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Allen entered the steel mills in Pittsburgh 
as a laborer in 1909, spending several years in 
various capacities—open hearth, rolling mill, 
steam engineering, and armor-plate department. 
He then organized the Valley Steel Company, 
of East St. Louis, Ill., and later, upon the acqui- 
sition of the Valley Steel Company by the La- 
clede Steel Company, of St. Louis, hé became 
vice president and general manager of that 
company. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Bolt and Nut Com- 
pany made him its president in 1923. Two 
years later he reorganized that company as 
the Sheffield Steel Corporation and became its 
president, a position which he occupied until 
the Sheffield Corporation was merged with the 
American Rolling Mill Company in 1930, where- 
upon he became chairman of the board of the 
Sheffield Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Allen retired from all active participation 
in the management of American Rolling Mill 
Company, and from the directorship of that 
company and the Sheffield Steel Corporation 
in May, 1932, to enter consulting field in New 
York City. 

Mr. Allen carried through the cotton textile 
code, the first code to be approved by the 
President. 


MY” . GEN. CLARENCE CHARLES WILLIAMS, 

Deputy Administrator in charge of the pro- 
posed codes of fair competition for the indus- 
tries dealing in chemicals, drugs, and paints, 
and in leather, leather products, and furs, has 
had a long career in the Army. 

General Williams was born :n Georgia, Nov. 
8, 1869, and was appointed from there to the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, 
from which he was graduated with the Class 
of 1894. After graduation, he first joined the 
artillery, in which he served during the Spanish- 
American War. At the close of the war he was 
transferred to the Ordnance Department, and 
served there for the remainder of his Army ca- 
reer, being promoted through the grades until 
7 16, 1918, when he was made a major gen- 

ral, 
In the Ordnance Department General Wil- 
liams’ duties were varied, covering service at 
several of the arsenals and inspection work at 
the duPont Company, the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, and the Midvale Steel Company. In De- 
cember, 1914, he was sent by the War Depart- 
ment with five ofher Army officers to Berlin as 
a military observer with the German army, re- 
maining there until the end of April, 1915. When 
the State troops were called out for service on 
the Mexican border in 1916, he served at San 
Antonio, Tex., under Gen. Frederick Funston, 
in command of the Department of Texas, as his 
chief ordnance officer. 

When the United States entered the World 
War in 1917, he was assigned as chief ordnance 
officer on the staff of General Pershing, and 
remained on his staff as chief ordnance officer 
of the American Expeditionary Forces until or- 
dered to Washington in April, 1918, whereupon 
he was designated as Chief of Ordnance, United 
States Army, and served as such until his re- 
tirement on April 1, 1930. 


certain standards which must te met 
by the colleges before the institutions 
are approved. 

The Office of Education © does not 
accredit educational institutions, but 
publishes a bulletin listing colleges 
and universities which are accredited, 
approvea, or classified by State and 
voluntary accrediting agencies. Ask 
for Bulletin 1930, No. 19 and supple- 
ment 1933 (20 cents). 

How are institutions of higher edu- 
cation supported? 

Of the 1,490 colleges, universities, 
and professional schools listed in the 
Educational Directory, 44 per cent are 
under denominational or church con- 
trol, most of which are Roman Cath- 
olic, Presbyterian, Baptist, Lutheran, 
and Methodist; 32 per cent are under 
public control including the State 
universities, teachers’ colleges, and 
municipal colleges; and 22 per cent 
are privately controlled and usually 
endowed. 

The Office of Education gathers sta- 
tistics on these institutions every two 
years, and publishes for each institu- 
tion information on receipts, expendi- 
tures, enrollments, degrees, staff, etc 
Ask for Bulletin 1931, No. 20, Vol. II, 
Chapter IV—Statistics of Universities, 
Colleges, and _ Professional Schools, 
1929-30 (20 cents). A free mimeograph 
for 1931-32 is also available upon re- 
quest. 

How much does it cost to go to 
college? 

. = 

Board and room are the largest 
items of expense varying around $300, 
but considerably higher in endowed 
colleges, particularly women’s colleges, 
and lowest in the coeducational in- 
stitutions which are under public or 
denominational control. 

Tuition rates are highest in pri- 
vately cotnrolled nonsectarian institu- 
tions averaging for women's colleges 
$365, men’s colleges $309, and coeduca- 
tional institutions $257. In denomina- 
tional institutions rates average below 
$200, while in State supported institu- 
tions averages are coeducational in- 
stitutions $114, men’s colleges $93, and 
women's colleges $57. 

Minimum expenses for a college year 
of nine months will vary from $500 
up, according to whether a student se- 
lects a publicly supported institution 
0. an endowed college, and to the 
thrift of the individual. 

How can I go through college on 
limited finances? 

Practically all institutions provide 
some means for students to work their 
way, but student initiative is more 
important than dependence uopn the 
college to provide work. In a publica- 
tion—Self-help for College Students— 
many opportunities are outlined for 
the benefit of students who lack the 
necessary funds to meet college ex- 
penses and must work part of their 
way. 

Student loan funds are also enumer- 
ated, but recent drains on these funds 
have reduced many of them. Ask for 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 
1929, No. 2 (15 cents). 

Copyright, 1933, by The United States 
News. 


How Colorado 
Supervises 
Farming 


Edward D. Foster 
Commissioner of Immte 
gration, State of 
Colorado 


(C(OLoRnabo has no department 

4 which corresponds with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
duties ordinarily performed by that 
Federal Department are distributed in 
Colorado among a variety of agencies. 

The State Board of Immigration, 
under statutory authority, works under 
a co-operative contract with the Divi- 
sion of Crop and Livestock Estimates 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This State department, 
through the county assessors of the 63 
counties, conducts each year a complete 
inquiry into the acreage to be planted 
to each of the principal crops on each 
of about 43,000 farms. 

This information, which is taken 
upon schedules furnished the county 
assessors by the State-Federal agency, 
is carefully reviewed and compiled dur- 
ing the early part of each farming 
season. During the laiter months of 
the Summer and the Fall thousands 
of check inquiries are sent to in- 
dividual farmers to determine change 
of plans, general crop conditions and 
ultimate yield per acre. These sur- 
veys, with the figures returned by the 
assessors, are compiled and weighed by 
the State and Federal departments and 
the final figures as to acreage, yield 
and production are sent to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for review. 
The resulting totals represent the offi- 
cial crop statistics for Colorado. 

The State Director of Markets is an 
official largely concerned with the de- 
velopment and guidance of cooperative 
marketing programs. It also engages 
in a wide variety of work covering the 
inspection of fruits and vegetables. 

The Extension Service of the State 
Agricultural College operates under @ 
cooperative contract between the State 
and the Federal government and has 
charge of the advisory program in 
agriculture. Under its direction are 
the County Agricultural Agents of all 
of the more important farming coun- 
ties. 

In addition to the Extension Service 
the Agricultural College carries on an 
extensive program of technical ad- 
visory work, including pest control, seed 
culture, and the like. 

Livestock work is carried on by the 
Agricultural College, the Bureau of 
Crop and Livestock Estimates, with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the State Board of Livestock 
Inspectors, under whose direction is 
the official known as the State Veteri- 
narian. The latter official is charged 
by law with the control of livestock 
contagion and inspection of shipments. 
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Preparing Codes § 
Of Competition for 
Five Industries 


Rules for Trade in Lumber, 
Salt, Hats, Fishing Tackle, 
And Optical Instruments 
Are Nearly Complete 


The National Recovery Administration 
is planning to put into effect in a short 
time basic codes of fair competition for 
the salt, fishing tackle, retail lumber, hat, 
and optical industries, upon which open 
hearings were held during the past week 

Officials of the Administration are sub- 
jecting the evidence and data submitted 
at the hearings to close scrutiny, and 
hope to have reports ready for submis- 
sion to the President soon. 

Terms of Salt Code 

Agreement on a code for the salt pro- 
ducing industry was virtually assured, 
following the open hearings on Aug. 14, 
at which salt producers from 10 States, 
representing about 90 per cent of the 
industry, attended. 

Conferences held by representatives of 
the industry. between sessions of the hear- 
ing. resulted in important modifications 
in the code as originally submitted. These 
were: First, the inclusion in the code of 
a clause prohibiting the employment in 
mines of persons under the age of 21 
years; second, a revision prohibiting the 
employment of minors under 16; and 
third, an upward revision of the minimum 
wage scale so that in Northern States 
men would receive a minimum hourly 
wage of 35 cents and women, 32 cents, 
and in the Southern States men would 
receive 30 cents and women 25 cents. 

Wages | in 5 Dispute 

Discussion at the hearings on the code 
for the fishing tackle industry, on Aug. | 
14, centered primarily on the wages and 
hours provisions and. on the set-up of 
proposed authority to administer the code. 
A minimum rate of 35 cents an hour, or 
$14 for a 40-hour week, was retained un- 
changed in the code at the close of the 
sessions, although the question of a 
“maximum seasonal allowance” remains 
to be worked out. 

There was made, however, a change in | 
the labor clause to include foremen, 
watchmen, janitors, and other employes 

Representation on the group to ad- 
minister the code was debated, but it is} 
expected that adjustments in this respect 
will be made. 

Differences Adjusted 

Disputes between representatives of 
hard building material concerns and those 
of retail lumber concerns were adjusted 
just prior to fhe close of the hearings on 
a code for the retail lumber industry, 
held Aug. 16, 17, and 18. At the same time 
the major differences between labor and 
industry on the wage provisions were 
ironed out. 

Delegates of the National Federation of 
Building Supplies Association, represent- 
ing hard material dealers, had refused to 
come under the code proposed by the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion, but, upon amendment of the code to 
give the former organization greater rep- 
resentation on the group to be selected 
to administer the code, they agreed to a 
joint code. A Chicago lumber associa- 
tion, which at first asked for a separate 
code, also agreed when its district, Cook 
County, Ill., was designated as a separate 
administrative district. 

Unionization Argued 

The hearings, Aug. 17 and 18, on the | 
code for the hat, hat supplies, and cap 
industry raised the issue of union versus | 
non-union labor. Division over the ques- | 
tion of hours and wages developed be- 
tween officials of the Associated Hat 
Manufacturers, composed mainly of uinon 
manufacturers, who opposed the labor pro- 
vision in the code presented by the Hat 
Institute, Inc., which is composed largely 
of non-union producers. 

Both groups asked for substantially the 
same minimum for common labor, but | 
the former proposed a wage classification | 
for skilled workers, while the latter op- 
posed it. Representatives of labor also | 
asked for a classification, and proposed 
higher minimum wages. 

Questions relating to the abolition of 
contract and home work systems, aboli- 
tion of child labor, limitation of the num- 
ber of apprentices, and clerical help were 
also discussed. | 


Actors’ Minimum Pay 
Under Theater Code 








Agreement Approved for Cor- 
set and for Lace Industries 


Approval of the theatrical code, Aug. 17, 
by the President, was made one week after 
a hearing at which agreement was voiced 
by the majority of interests concerned. 
The code goes into effect Aug. 27. 

The code defines the term “legitimate” 
as the full length theatrical performance 
of dramatic or musical plays. 

Approximately 95 per cent of all em- 
ployers in the legitimate theater are rep- 
resented in the code together with their 
employes. The code will stablish min- 
imum wages and maximym hours of work 
for all employes. 

Wage Scale for Actors 

For actors with more than two years’ 
theatrical experience the following min- 
imum wages are established: 

Where the box-office top is $450 or 
more—$50 a week; where the box-office 
top is $4 or more but less than $450— 
$45 a week; where the box-office top is 
more than $3 but less than $4—$42.50 a 
week; and where the box-office top is 33 
o: less—$40 a week. 

For actors with less than two years’ 
experience the employers agree to pay a 
minimum wage of $25 a week. For the 
chorus there will be a minimum wage of 
$30 a week, the employers agreeing to 
pay the present wages fixed by the Chorus 
Eauity Association. 

Longer Hours in Rehearsal Period 

A 40-hour work week for all actors is 
established. It is stipulated that “by rea- 
son of the peculiar nature of this indus- 
try the 40-hour maximum shall not be 
binding during the rehearsal periods.” 

Musicians, moving picture machine op- 
erators and “those employes associated 
with organizations of or performing the 
duties of theatrical stage employes” 
have a minimum wage of $30 a week. 

The code contains separate provisions 
for productions. For these it establishes 
for cities of more than 500.000 population 
that not less than six actors regulari, 
employed in each stock company shall 
receive minimum wages of $40 a week: 

other actors shall recewe a minimum 


shall |. 





‘THE National Industrial Recovery 

Act, on which the program of 
planned economy for industry rests, 
came through unscratched in its 
first court encounter. 

That development of the week 
pleased Government officials, but 
it was not a Supreme Court of the 
United States test, and other legal 
battles impend. The first court test 
under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, involving much the same 
powers as the National Recovery 
Act, is scheduled for hearing in 
Washington during the week of 
August 22. 

Justice Joseph W. Cox, of the 
District of Columbia Supreme 
Court, heard the initial attack on 
the recovery law. It was made by 
the Southern Petroleum Company, 
and involved the right of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to prohibit 
the shipment in interstate com- 
merce of cil illegally produced. 

In denying the requested injunction 
to restrain Secretary Harold L. Ickes 
from acting, Justice Cox based his de- 
cision largely on the lack of authority 
of the court to enjoin the exercise of 
the President’s exéeutive power. Sec- 
retary Ickes was acting at the direc- 
tion of the President. 

But at the same time, the judge took 
occasion to emphasize the powers that 
may be assumed by the Government 
in times of an emergency—and those 
emergency powers, recognized in the 
past by the courts, are felt by Recov- 
ery and Agricultural Adjustment offi- 
cials to protect the program they are 
undertaking. 


| Basis for Suit 








The legal attack on the Recovery 
law took the following line: (1) tnat 
Congress has the right to regulate in- 
terstate commerce, but not to prohibit 
it; (2) that persons are being deprived 
of liberty and property without due 
process of law; (3) that Congress has 
no authority to delegate legislative 
power to the president. 

To this the Government attorneys 
replied that the Government does pos- 
sess the right to prohibit interstate 
commerce, as in the case of the na- 
tional game law which has been up- 
held: that ¢here is no deprivation of 
liberty and property without cue proc- 
ess of law, because every man has a 
chance to defend himself; and that 
there is no Constitutional prohibition 
against delegating legislative powers. 

While the case under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, involving the 
right of the Government to license 
milk dealers and then to regulate their 
activities under a threat to revoke 
their license to do business if they do 
not cooperate, also is based on the in- 
terstate commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution, it is considered a more vital 
issue than the oil case. The milk 
licensing agreement involves price fix- 
ing as well as production control. It is 
being attacked by independent milk 
dealers of Chicago. 

Those active in the court hearing on 
the request for an injunction to re- 
strain Secretary Ickes in the oil case 
were W. F. Fischer, of Tyler, Texas, 
representing the Southport Petroleum 
Company and East Texas oil field pro- 
ducers; Charles Fahy, acting solicitor 
for the Department of Interior, repre- 
senting Mr. Ickes, and Louis Titus, a 
Washington attorney, heard as a friend 
of the court. 





| Views of Parties 





Excerpts from the proceedings in 
this first test case of the Recovery Act, 
and the complete decision of Justice 
Cox. follow: 

Mr. FISCHER: I co not see how the 
National Recovery Act and the orders 
issued thereunder can be sustained on 
any ground. In the first place there is 
an invalid delegation of legislative 
power to the President.’ Secondly, the 
act cannot be sustained under the in- 
terstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, which is its only possible 
foundation. Thirdly, there is a depri- 
vation of both liberty and property 
without due process of law. 





| Interstate Commerce 





Mr. FISCHER: The act can be sus- 
tained only on the ground that it is a 
regulation of interstate commerce. But 
here we have no regulation, but what 
amounts to absolute prohibition. The 
Texas statute limits producers to gix- 
tenths of 1 per cent of their normal 
output, and the act prevents the ship- 
ment of oil produced in excess of this 
limit. At present prices this is prohibi- 
tive. The oi] companies have been 
compelled to discharge about 17,000 
employes, and they cannot even pay 
heir taxes 

Mr. FAHY: The Federal regulations 
do not prohibit the interstate ship- 

of $25 a week; jobbers $15 a week. I 
cities of less than 500,000 the code pro- 
vides these same rates shall apply excevt 
not less than four actors must re- 
a minimum of $40. 

Child Actors’ Provision 

The child labor provision of the the- 
atrical code states that no one under *é 
shall be employed except that: “Wilit 
the consent of the proper governmental 
authority the employers may employ an 
actor under 16 to fill a role especially 
written for a child actor.” 

The practice of an employer attracting 
an actor from a current production in 
order to engage him on a motion picture 
contract is described in the code as uin- 
fair. The code also states that it is un- 
fair 
agreement. 

The employers pledge 
to distribute any of their tickets to any 
ticket agency which favors certain at- 
tractions against others. Under the code 
the employers agree that they will elin:- 
inate abuses in the distribution of tickets 
and will not sell tickets directly to the 
public at prices in excess of the theate? 
box-office price. 


that 


ceive 


Corset and Brassiere Code 
code of fair competition 
corset and brassiere industry 
proved Aug. 14 by President 
und becomes effective Aug. 28. 


for the 
was ap- 
Roosevelt, 


The 


It fixes a minimum wage of $14 a weck, 
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’ How THE RECOVERY ACT WON ITS FIRST COURT TEST 


Justice Cox Holds Executive Powers Should Not Be Lightly Restricted in an Emergency Demanding Use of Wice Authority 
Granted by Congress---Right of Judiciary to Enjoin President is Questioned---Appeal of Case is Anticipated 





ments. The State laws do. Texas has 
acted to stop oil production in excess 
of the market demand, which excess it 
has defined as waste. The State laws 
prohibit the production and shipment 
of oil, and they, rather than the Fed- 
eral laws, are the primary cause of 
complaint. 

JUSTICE COX: Do you consider the 
interstate commerce clause the only 
basis for the regulations? 

Mr. FISCHER: I do. And another 
thing. The recovery act is to continue 
for two years, or for a less period if 
terminated by joint resolution of Con- 
gress or a presidential proclamation. If 
this is legislation under the interstate 
commerce clause, how can the Presi- 
dent terminate it by proclamation? 





Paraliel Act Cited 





MR. TITUS: The law is_ based 
partly on the commerce clause and 
partly on the power given Congress to 
meet emergency conditions. Congress 
may aid a State in carrying out its own 
laws, as shown by the Webb-Kenyon 
Act. And the wild game act prohibits 
the shipment in interstate commerce of 
birds killed in violation of State laws. 
That seems to be an exact parallel to 
the question at hand. 

However, an emergency justifies 
many things. An economic emergency 
engulfs us, more insidious perhaps 
than actual warfare. The Government 
certainly has the power to meet it. 

MR. FISCHER: I do not like the 
apparent public opinion that constitu- 


+ 





tional guarantees should be brushed 
aside and abandoned on accqunt of 
the unemployment and depression that 
exist throughout the country. The 
Constitution is flexible. It was designed 
by its framers to meet every condition. 
The present emergency can be met 
without going outside of the Constitu- 
tion, yet Congress in this instance has 
exercised unconstitutional powers. 





The State Law 





JUSTICE COX: Suppose the Texas 
law was declared unconstitutional. 
Would that have any effect on the Fed- 
eral regulations? 

MR. TITUS: It would. In such 
case the Federal regulations would be 
practically suspended. 

MR. FAHY: That is true. If the 
Texas courts should invalidate the 
State laws, the plaintiff would auto- 
matically get the relief he is seeking. 

JUSTICE COX: If that is the case 
would it not be better for the Texas 
courts to pass on that question than 
this court? 

MR. FAHY: Yes 

MR. TITUS: Yes 

MR. FISCHER: Nevertheless, I con- 
tend that this court is the proper forum 
to hear the complaint I have filed, I 
contend that the Federal regulations as 
well as the State laws are invalid. 

MR. FAHY: The plaintiff is met at 
the outset by the rule of law that the 
President cannot be enjoined by judi- 
cial process from carrying out his ex- 
ecutive functions. This is also true of 


his agents. 
complained of was delegated to Mr. 
Ickes, not as Secretary of the Interior, 
but as the agent of the Persident. He 
is acting directly in the place of the 
President. Mr. Ickes Ys performing an 
executive function, 
isterial duty. 

If the court could enjoin him, then 
it follows that it could also enjoin his 
principal, the Persident. Yet this can 
not be done, 
Secretary be 


+ 


enjoined. This court 


therefore has no jurisdiction to enter- | 


tain the petition now before it. 


JUSTICE COX: Do you have any au- 


thority for this statement? 


MR. FAHY: Yes, in 1867 the Supreme | 


Court decided, in the case of Missis- 
sippi v. Johnson, that President John- 
son could not be enjoined from enforc- 
ing the reconstruction acts, even 
though they were claimed to be uncon- 
stitutional. As a matter of fact, the 
President had vetoed those acts because 
he, too, thought they were invalid. And 
in 1922, in Weeks v. United States, the 
same principle was extended to a 
\ecabinet officer acting as agent of the 
President. 





| Delegated Powers 


MR. FISCHER: In spite of this, I 
believe that the President, or at least 
a Cabinet Officer, might be enjoined 





if he is about to enforce a iaw which | 


is clearly unconstitutional. We have 


} such a law here. 
| The separattion of powers in ow 


not a mere min- 


and so neither can the} 








Progress of Industrial Codes 


ODES affecting 5,000,000 employes in every part of the country will be the subject of hearings during the 
4 coming week. The code for the retail trades other than food and grocery stores will be up before 
Deputy Administrator Whiteside Aug. 22, and the retail drug stores’ code will be heard Aug. 25 by Mr. 


Whiteside. 


More than a million retail shops and 55,000 drug stores will be affected by these two codes of 


fair competition. The present status of many of the codes received by the National Recovery Administra- 


tion is shown in the following: 


Advertising Specialties.—Code filed. 

Asbestos.—Code filed by Asbestos 
Institute; modified P. R. A. Aug. 11. 

Automatic Sprinklers.—Code filed; 
hearing Aug. 28. 

Automobiles.—Code filed by National 
Chamber of omme ‘ce; 
heuring began Aug. 18 and concluded. 


Baking.—Code filed by National 
Baking Institute; modified P. R. A. 
Aug. 17. 

Bankers. — Code filed by American 
Bankers Assoc iation; modified P. R. A 
approved Aug. <. 


Barbers and Beauticians.—Code filed; 
modified P. R. A. approved Aug. 8. 


Blouses.—Code filed by National As- 
sociation of Blouse Manufacturers, Inc, 
Hearing Aug. 25. 


Books.—Code filed by Book Manu- 
facturers Institute; modified P. R. A. 
Aug. 16. 


Boots and Shoes.—Code filed by Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Mfrs. Assn.; 
modified P. R. A. approved Aug. 11. 


Boxes, Folding.—Code filed; modi- 
fied P. R. A. Aug. 16. 


Canners.—Code filed; modified P. R 
A. approved. 

Cast Iron’ Soil Pipe.—Code filed; 
hearing concluded. 


Chains.—Code filed by Chain Insti- 
tute; modified P. R. A. Aug. 16. 

Chemicals.—Code filed by Chemical 
Alliance, Inc. 

Cigars.—Code filed; 
A. Aug. 14. 

Cloaks and Suits.—Code filed by In- 
dustrial Council of Cloak and Suit 
Manufacturers, Inc., et al; approved 
Aug. 5; in effect Aug. 7. 

Clothing.—Codes filed by Clothing 
Manufacturers Association of the 
United States of America and by the 
Industrial Recovery Association of 
Clothing Manufacturers; hearing re- 
cessed without date. 

Coal.—Codes filed by 
industry; hearings began Aug. 9; 
pe resumed Aug. 22. 

Coal.—Code filed by National Retail 
Coal Merchants Association; hearing 
Aug. 16, modified P. R. A. approved 
Aug. 8. 

Confectioners.—Code filed; 
P. R. A. approved Aug. 10. 

Construction.—Codes filed by Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America 
and Construction League of United 
States; modified P. R. A. Aug. 8. 

Containers.—Code filed for corru- 
gated and solid fiber shipping con- 
teiner industry by National Container 
Association; modified P. R. A. Aug. 17, 

Copper.—Code filed by copper pro- 
ducers. 

Copper and Brass.—Code filed by 
Copper and Brass Mills Products Assn.; 
Code also filed by Alloy Casting Assn., 
Inc.; modified P. R. A. approved Aug. 8. 

Corn Products.—Code filed with A. 
A. A.; modified P. R. A. Aug. 12. 

Corsets and Brassieres.—Code filed 
wy Corset and Brassiere Association of 
America; approved Aug. 14; effective 
Aug. 28 

Cotton Batting.—Code filed; 
fied P. R. A. Aug. 11. 

Cotton Compress.—Code filed; 
fied P. R. A. Aug. 14. 

Cotton Garments and Shirts.—Codes 
filed by International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers and Shirt In- 
stitute, Inc.; hearing recessed. 

Cotton Textiles.—Code approved and 
in force July 17. 

Curtain and Drapery Trimming.— 
Ccde filed by Curtain and Drapery 
frimming Manufacturers Association; 
mcdified P. R. A. Aug. 11. 

Dresses.—Code filed by National 
Dress Manufacturers Association et al.; 
hearing Aug. 22. 

Drugs.—Codes filed by Drug Insti- 
tute of America, Inc.. and National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists; modified 
PR. A. Aug. 15; hearing Aug. 25. 

Electrical—Code filed by National 
. f ’ Association ; 


Automobkie 


modified P. R. 


. 


29 branches of 
to 


modified 


modi- 


modi- 


ers 
code approved Aug. 4. 

Electric Light and Power.—Code filed 
by Edison Electrical Institute. 


Farm Equipment.—Code filed by 
National Association of Farm Equip- 
ment Manufacturers; modified P. R 
A. Aug. 16 

Fishing Tackle.—Code filed; hearing 
began Aug. 14 and concluded. 

Fruit, Dried.—Code filed by 
Coast Dried Fruit Industry; 
P. R. A. Aug. 15 

Furniture.—Code 
Retail Furniture 
&'so filed. 

Gas Apyliances. 
Appliance Institute; 
Aug. 16 

Gasoline Pumps.—Code filed; 
fied P. R. A. approved Aug. 4 

Gas Utilities —Code filed by Ameri- 
can Gas Assn. 

Grocery.—_Code. filed; modified P. R. 
A. approved. 

Hats.—Code filed by 
and Cloth Hat Institute; 
began Aug. 17 and concluded. 

Hosiery.—Code filed by National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers; 
hearing Aug. 10; concluded. 

Ice.—Code filed; modified P. R. A. 
approved Aug. 4 and Aug. 17. 

Ice Cream.—Code filed by Interna- 
tional Assn. of Ice Cream Mfrs. 

Jewelry.—Code filed by American 
National Retail Jewelers Association 
and by National Wholesale Men's 
Jewelry Association; modified P. R. A 
approved Aug. 9. 

Code filed by Council Jew 
Industries; modified P. 


Pacific 
modified 


National 
Code 


filed by 
Association. 


Code filed by Gas 
modified P. R. A. 


modi- 


National Cap 
hearing 


Jewelry.— 
elry & Allied 
FA. Aug. 15 

Knitting Machines.—Code filed: 
ing Aug. 10; concluded. 


Knitwear.—Codes filed by Ameri- 
can Knitwear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and by National Knitted Outwear 
Association. 

Labels —Code filed by Label Manu- 
facturers Association; modified P. R. 
A. Aug. 9 

Lace.—Code filed by 
Manufacturers Association; 
Manufacturers Association; 
Aug. 14; effective Aug. 28. 

Laundries.—Code filed by Laundry 
Owners National Assn.; modified P. 
R. A. approved Aug. 10. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning Ma- 
chinery.—Code filed; hearing Aug. 23. 

Lead.—Code filed by miners, refiners 
und pyeducers; modified P. A 
Aug. 16 

Leather.—-Code 
Council of America; 

Lime.- -Code filed; 
Aug. 8 and concluded. 

Linoleum and Oilcloth.—Code filed 
by Linoleum and Felt Base Mfrs. Assn. 

Linseed Oil.—Code filed; modified P. 
R. A. approved Aug. 5. 

Lithographers.—Code filed; 
P. R. A. approved Aug. 8. 

Lumber.—Code filed by 28 associa- 
tions; hearing began July 20 and con- 
cided. 

Lumber, Retail Dealers.—Code filed 
by National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn.; hearing Aug. 16; concluded. 

Magazines and _ Periodicals.—Cod2 
filed; modified P. R. A. approved 
Aug. 5. 

Marking Devices.—Code filed by In- 
ternational Stamp Manufacturers As- 
sociation: modified P. R. A. Aug. 12. 

Mayonnaise.—Code filed; modified P. 
R. A. approved Aug. 5 

Milk, Fluid.—Code filed by Interna- 
tional Assn. of Milk Dealers; modified 
P. R. A. approved Aug. 1. 

Millinery.—Code fiJed by National 
Millinery Council; hearing concluded. 

Motion Pictures.—Code filed. 

Motor Carriers.—Code filed by Na- 
tional Association of Motor Bus Oper- 
ators 

Newspapers.—Code filed by American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn.; modified 
P R. A. approved Aug. 16 

Newsprint. — Code filed by National 
Association of Newsprint Manufacturers 

the United States; hearing Sept. 6. 

Office Equipment.—Code filed by 
Office Equipment Manufacturers In- 
modified P. R. A. approved 


hear- 


American Lace 
hearing 
approved 


filed by Tanners 
hearing Aug. 21. 


hearing began 


modified 


itute; 
Aug. 14. 

Oi! Burners.—Code 
can Oil Burner Assn.; 


s 


filed by Ameri- 
hearing Aug. 21 


Optical Goods. -Codes filed by Opti- 
cal Mfrs. Assn. and Better Vision In- 
stitute; bearing Aug. 17; concluded. 


Paper.—-Code filed by American Pa- 
per and Pulp Association; modified P. 
R. A. approved. 


Paperboard.—Code filed by National 
Paperboard Assn. 


Paper Box.—Code filed; 
R. A. approved Aug. 4. 


Petroleum.—Code filed by American 
Petroleum Institute; code also drafted 
by N. R. A. and submitted to Presi- 
dent Aug. 18. 


Photographic.—Code filed; hearing 
concluded; modified P. R. A. approved 
Aug. 5. 

Porcelain.—Code filed by Porcelain 
Enamel Institute; modified P. R. A. 
Aug. 15. 

Printing. — Code filed by United 
Typothetae of America. 

Robes.—Code filed by Robe Industry 
Association; hearing Aug. 17; con- 
cluded. 

Railways, Electric.—Code 
A:nerican Transit Association; 
fied P. R. A. Aug. 15. 

Rayon.—Code filed by Rayon Weav- 
ers Association and for rayon and 
synthetic yarn-producing industry; 
hearing July 27; concluded. 

Restaurants.—Code filed by Nationai 
Festaurant Association;. modified P. 
R. A. approved Aug. 14. 

Retail Stores.— Code filed; hearing 
Aug. 22; modified P. R. A. approved 
July 31. 

Robes.—Code filed by 
try Association of America; 
Aug. 17; concluded. 
concluded. 

Rubber, Sheet.—Code filed; 
fied P. R. A. Aug. 14. 

Rubber Tires.—Code filed by Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

Salt.—Code filed; hearing Aug. 14; 

Sausage Casing.—Code filed by Na- 
tional Sausage Casing Dealers Associ- 
ation; modified P. R. A. Aug. 14. 

Saw and Steel Products.—Code filed 
by Saw Mfrs. Assn. of America; modi- 
fied P. R. A. approved Aug, 8. 

Shipbuilding.—Code approved Juiy 
26; now in effect. 

Silk and Rayon Dyeing and Printing. 
—Code filed; modified P. R. A. ap- 
proved Aug. 10. 

Steel.—Code filed by American Iron 
and Steel Institute; hearing recessed. 

Stock Exchanges.—Code filed by As- 
sociation of Stock Exchange Firms and 
Chicago .Board of Trade. 

Structural Clay.—Code filed by va- 
rious brick and tile manufacturers as- 
sociations; hearing Aug. 22 

Syrup.—Code filed by National As- 
sociation Fruit & Flavoring Syrups 
Industry. 

Tailors, .Merchant.—Code 
National Association of 
Tailors. 

Telephone.—Code filed by Bell Sys- 
tem; modified P. R. A. applied for. 

Telephone Manufacturing. — Code 
fied; modified P. R. A. Aug. 15. 

Tents and Awnings.—Joint Code filed 
by National Tent and Awning Assn. 
and by American Wholesale Canvas 
Mfrs. Asen. 

Theaters, Legitimate.—Codes filed 
by League of New York Theaters and 
Natl. Assn. of Legitimate Theaters; 
code approved Aug. 17. 

Throwing.—Code filed by Throwsters 
Research Institute, Inc.; hearing 
Aug. 29. 

Tobacco.—Code filed by manufac- 
turers; modified P. R. A. approved 
Aug. 16. 

Toys and Playthings.—Code filed by 
Toy Mfrs. U. S. A., Inc. 

Underwear.—Code filed; hearing Aug. 
10; concluded. 

Umbrellas.—Code filed; modified P. 
R. A. Aug. 12. 

Wallpaper.—Code filed by 
Wallpapers Manufacturing 
hearing concluded. 

Women's Headwear.—Code filed by 
Women’s Headwear Group, Inc. 

Wool.—Code filed by National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers; ap- 
proved July 26. 
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In this case the authority# government is a well-known principle. 


The Congress can not exercise execu- 
tive functions, and the President can 
not exercise legislative authority. Con- 
gress may delegate what appears to 
be legislative power to the President, 
but in every case it must give him a 
standard or guide to go by. If it leaves 
too much discretion to him the law is 
invalid because it confers legislative 
authority upon the Executive. 

The preséni law is of such a nature. 
Congress has declared that an emer- 
gency exists, and it leaves just about 
everything else up to the President: 

MR. FAHY: There is nothing un- 
constitutional about this law. Con- 
gress has legislated. and it has simply 
left the execution of the law up to the 
President There is nothing invalid 
about that. So I move that the pe- 
iition be dismissed 

MR. FISCHER: Your Honor, you 
are called upon to determine one of 
the most weighty questions that has 
arisen since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. I believe that precedent has 
established the invalidity of the legis- 
lation here in question, and that a 
preliminary injunction should issue. 





Views of Court 





JUSTICE COX: ‘(Remarks in deny- 
ing preliminary injunction): 

1 have listened to the argument of 
co.nsel on both sides with a great deal 
of interest. Of course, the bill and 
this rule for a preliminary i:.junction 
present questions of far-reaching im- 
portance. I should like to consider 
them at length, and would do so, if 
time permitted. I believe, however, 
that promptness of decision by this 
court is of more importance, as 
means of passing these questions on to 
tne appellate courts, than the reasons 
for the decision, or even the correct- 
ness of the decision. So I will content 
mvself with a brief statement of the 
grounds of the conclusion I have 
reached after hearing the argument 
without attempting to review the facts, 
or the statutes and regulations that 
have been discussed. 

Injunctive relief involves in most 
ceses an element of discretion on the 
part of the court. One of the prin- 
c.pal points of attack of the bill, is 
that the Secretary, acting for the 
President, is giving effect to an invalid 
regulation of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, by excluding from interstate 
commrce oil produced in violation of 
tne rules of the Commission. This 
court is asked to pass on the validity 
of this regulation. On that point, the 
plaintiff seems to have a remedy in 
the State courts of Texas, or in the 
three-judge Federal court of that 
State. Either of those courts would 
be in a better position, in the first in- 
Stance, to pass on the validity of the 
regulation than a court in the District 
of Columbia. So I am disposed, so 
far as I have any discretion in the 
matter, to leave the validity of the 
regulation to the courts in Texas. If 
the regulation be held invalid in 
Texas, I take it that the Secretary's 
order, here complained of, would au- 
tomatically cease to be applied against 
the plaintiffs. 

The great obstacle that stands in 
the way of this proceeding is the 
principle that the executive power of 
the President may not be controlled 
by injunction. The authorities cited 
on the argument seem clearly to estab- 
lish this principle. But even if it were 
clear that the court has the power, it 
is certainly far from being established 
that this is a case in which it should 
be exercised. 





Emergency Powers 





Congress has declared the existence 
of a great national emergency, and has 
given the President great powers to 
meet that emergency. The rationale 
of the doctrine of self-protection is 
that the necessity for it confers many 
rights and privileges, which otherwise 
would not exist. In the case of an 
individual, necessity may be a com- 
plete justification for the commission 
of acts which would otherwise be se- 
rious trespasses or heinous crimes. 
For example, if a highway is blocked, 
a man may from necessity properly 
tear down a neighbor's fence and pro- 
ceed through his field, or in self-de- 
fense he may be justified even in tak- 
ing the life of another. 

The idea back of this law is some- 
times expressed as “Necessity knows 
no law,” or as “Self-preservation is 
the first law of nature.” This princi- 
ple, at least to some degree, also ex- 
tends to governments. In time of war, 
which is the best known emergency, 
the most extraordinary powers are ex- 
ercised, and sacred rights are some- 
times ignored. The conception is ex- 
pressed in the old maxim, “When arms 
speak, the laws are silent.” 

The same concept also extends to 
other emergencies. It may happen 
that other emergencies prove more 
perilous to national life than war it- 
self. We may tend to unify a na- 
tion. There are emergencies that 
tend to disorganize and to destroy. 

Another maxim is “The safety of the 
people is the supreme law.” This con- 
ception must have its place in our laws 
dealing with emergencies that threaten 
national safety or stability. While the 
courts hold that the Constitution is not 
suspended or set aside by war or na- 
tional emergency, it is thought that 
the Constitution and all other laws 
must be read in the light of and, to 
some extent, subject to, the primal 
and fundamental concept of the neces- 
sity for self-preservation. 

Here we are facing a national emer- 
gency declared fo exist by the legisla- 
tive department, which has invested 
the President with power and author- 
ity to meet it. Every presumption is 
in favor of the validity of the authority 
so granted to the President. The ar- 
gument on behalf of the plaintiffs has 
failed to show that the authority con- 
ferred under Section 9 ‘c) of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, the exercise of 
which is here complained of. is not ap- 
propriate or adapted to the purpose tor 
which it is granted, or beyond the 
powers arising under the Constitution. 
The court will not lightly exercise its 
power in any way to complicate the 
problem of the legislative and executive 
departments in the present emergency. 

The rule is discharged, and the 
prayer for preliminary injunction 
denied. 


Labor Disputes 
As Problem for 


Recovery | Office 


Adequate Authority to End 


Strikes Is Claimed by Ad- 
ministration; Board Busy 
Allaying Unrest 


Labor trouble, and threatened labor 
trouble, continued during the week of 
Aug. 12-19 to prove a bothersome prob- 
lem to the National Rocovery Adminis- 
trac9jion,. 

But Government officials in touch with 
the strike situation expressed the opinion 
that they were armed with adequate au- 
thority to meet any prospective trouble. 
They also were confident that the new 
machinery for settlement of disputes be- 
tween workers and employers—the Na- 
tional Labor Board—would prove effec- 
tive. 

Three examples were cited to back up 
this viewpoint. They were the settlement 
of the strike of hosiery workers in Read- 
ing, Pa., of a strike of neckwear workers 
in Philadelphia and of strikes in Potts- 
| ville, Pa. 

There were eight points in the agree- 
ment settling the hosiery workers’ strike, 
which are indicative of the basis on which 
an approach is being made to labor 
problems. 
| The first was that the strike be calied 
off and workers go back to their jobs; 
second, that employes were to return 
without prejudice or discrimination; 
third, that conditions of work and wages 
will be agreed upon § after conference; 
fourth, that workers be given the right 
to ciect their own representatives to deal 
with employers; fifth, that employers 
wil: give notice to workers entitling them 
to vote in the election of representatives; 
sixtn, that this election be held under 
| Supervision of the National Labor Board; 
seventh, that any disagreement in inter- 
oretation of the agreement will be settled 
by the National Labor Board; and, eighth, 
that both employers and employes agree 
| to accept the decision of the Labor Board 
as final and binding. 

Unrest in Coal Fields 

At the same time, the labor issue was 
being drawn in a number of directions. 

Reports of unrest in the coal fields con- 
tinued to be received. An appeal was 
made to miners to be patient while the 
Coal Mediation Board of the National Re- 
covery Administration sought to get a set- 
tlement of problems 

This settlement was expected in the 
code finally approved for the coal indus- 
try, either with agreement of union and 
nonunion operators, who now are at odds, 
or as a result of direct presidential action. 

There was little concern over the strike 
of 60,000 dressmakers in New York City 
because of the understanding that the 
strike had the sympathy of many em- 
ployers who saw in the action a means 
to eliminate so-called “sweat-shop” op- 
erators. 

Agricultural strikes in New York, with 
its milk trouble, and on the Pacific Coast 
where fruit canning operations were af- 
fected, were not directly before the Na- 
| tional Labor Board. 

One quick flare-up that threatened trou- 
ble occurred on Aug. 15, when steel com- 
pany officials left a meeting when William 
| Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and a member of the Labor 
Aavisory Board tor the National Recov- 
| ery Administration, entered the room. 

Incident “Unimportant” 

Later Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, explained that this meeting was 
not an important or vital affair, and that 
the incident could pass. She promised 
that labor's interest would be protected, 
and said that experts from the Govern- 
ment and from the steel companies were 
seeking to reconcile different interpreta- 
tions of facts regarding wages, hours, and 
profits in the industry. 

Dr. Leo Wolman, acting chairman of the 
National Labor Board, explained that this 
new organization thus far has mapped out 
ne set method of procedure. It probably 
will follow the path charted by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, and will operate 
with the same sort of authority. 

The new organization has power to 
“consider, adjust, and settle controversies 
arising through different interpretations 
of the blanket code.” 

In its approach to the present labor 
| difficulties, it first appealed for a morato- 
}rium on disputes. Then it set out to ate 
| tack specific cases of differences that were 
|called to attention. 

Procedure Is Varied 

At present the method of procedure va- 
ries. -.1 some cases the board is sending 
its own representatives to handle matters. 
In most cases, however, the Board of Con- 
ciliation of the Department of Labor first 
seeks to settle cases of trouble. Failure 
of this type of negotiation would bring 
the National Labor Board directly into 
action. 

The aim is to develop within each in- 
dustry machinery designed to aid in ad- 
justing disputes between workers and em- 
ployers. A model plan was incorporated 
into the textile industry‘s new industrial 
set-up This was provided through a Cotton 
Textile National Industrial Relations 
Board. This board in turn has State di- 
visions, and matters of dispute are re- 
ferred to it for settlement 

But most industries still are unorganized 
or operating only under the President’s 
blanket agreement covering .hours and 
wages. As they gradually come under 
| definite industrial codes they will be ex- 
| pected to provide machinery for handling 
disputes. 

Members of the new National Labor 
Board are: Senator Robert F. Wagner, of 
New York, now absent: Dr. Leo Wolman, 
Columbia University; W. C. Teagle, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey; William Green, 
president American Federation of Labor; 
John L. Lewis, president United Mine 
Workers of America; Gerard Swope. presi- 
dent General Electric Co.. and Louis E. 
Kirstein, of William Filene’s Sons. Boston. 








Beer Control in Utah 

| Salt Lake City, Utah.—A beer control 
bill passed at the recent special session 
of the Legislature has been signed by Gov- 
ernor Blood and will be effective Jan. 1, 
1934, if the people. at the election Nov. 
7, favor repeal of the “bone dry” clause 
of the State Constitution. 





West Virginia Schools 

Charleston, W. Va.—A county unit school 
system recently organized under an act 
of the Legislature has just been held valid 
by the State Supreme Court. The act, 
which has been in effect since July 1, 
akolished school districts and authorized 
new boards to lay school levies without a 
referendum. The decision of the court 
was rendered in denying a petition of a 
group of Charleston taxpayers for am in- 
junction to halt activities of the new 
] school boards. 
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THE UNITED STATES, a country 

which has consumed more than 
83,000,000 gallons of whisky in a single 
year, faces the possibility of prohibi- 
tion repeal with only about 4,300,000 
gallons of whisky sufficiently aged for 
use. 

These figures, compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Alcohol, point to 
the possibility of a liquor shortage 
when, and if, repeal becomes a reality, 
the Bureau explains. 

Nineteen States have already held 
their conventions ratifying the Twen- 
ty-first, or repeai, Amendment. Three 
more have selected delegates to con- 
ventions. Repeal, according to Post- 
master General James A. Farley, is 
certain by Christmas. Yet all the 
warehouses in the country do not hold 
enough aged whisky to furnish one 
month’s supply in the face of a de- 
mand equal to that of the last pre- 
prohibition year. 

Little Production in Decade 

For a decade practically no whisky 
was distilled in this country, records 
of the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol) 
show. During ali of this interval— 
1919-1929—the stocks left over from 
the preprohibitien days were being 
slowly drained by legitimate demands 
for medicinal liquor. 

Not until 1929 did the manufacture) 
of whisky begin again under the su- 
pervision of the Bureau of Industrial 
Alcohol. Setting a maximum quota 
for distillery output each year, the 
Bureau gauged production to medici- 
nal demands, and in no year permitted 
more than 2,500,000 gallons to be man- 
ufactured. 

Years Needed in Aging 

None of this postprohibition whisky 
ts yet sufficiently aged for use. The} 
first of it was started through the dis- | 
tilleries in 1929. Its four years of aging} 
does not expire until December of this 
year, when a small amount, less than 
half a million gallons, will be eligible, 
for release from bonded warehouses. | 

What the country would have in the| 
way of liquor if, as the Postmaster} 
General predicts, repeal is completed 
by Christmas will be, then, merely the 
depleted stocks of preprohibition liquor 
from which medicinal spirits have 
been drawn for 14 years. 

The first step to meet this situation 
has just been taken. The Bureau of| 
Industrial Alcohol, after originally set- 
ting the production quota for this year 
at 3,000,000 gallons, has just increased 
it by 7,000,000 gallons, making the total 
for the year 10,000,000. This total is 
five times the average set for previous 
years. Another increase will be made 
when the quota is set for next year. 

Increase in Quota ‘ 

Increasing of current production can 
gradually build up the American stocks 
of whisky, the Bureau explains. Noth- 
ing can be done domestically, however, 
to increase the quantity of liquor 
which will be sufficiently aged in the 
case of early repeal. | 

The changes in liquor production, 
mainly the distillation of whisky, and 
in its control and consumption before | 
and since prohibition are reflected in| 
the annual reports of the Bureau of| 
Industrial Alcohol, all climaxing in the | 
swift counter-changes in the last 
three months. They may be divided 
roughluy into four categories: Condi- 
tions at the time of prohibition 020, | 

} 


ment; conditions from 1919 to 1929; 
conditions from 1929 to March, 1933, 
and conditions from that time on. | 

When national prohibition was en- 
acted there were 154 registered whisky 
distillers in the country, of which only | 
72 were operating last year. ‘At the 
opening of the twentieth century the| 
country -had had 10 times that num-| 
ber of registered whisky distilleries, | 
and all but a sixth of them were op- 
erating. The 1901 report of the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Alcohol shows 1,506 
registered distillers of whisky, of which 
1,258 were operating. 

Six Distilleries Registered 

Already at that time, however, the 
number of distilleries had begun to 
decrease. It fell off with almost un- 
broken regularity each year. State 
prohibition laws restricted operations 
more and more. In the last year be- 
fore national prohibition the number 
of registered distillers was almost 
halved, dropping from 301 to 154. 

Today there are but six distillers 
registered. One company owns two 
plants, making the total number of 
distilleries seven, as compared with 
1,506 in 1901 and 154 in 1918. All seven 
existing plants are operating. In spite 
of the increased production quota and 
the prospect of certain repeal and a 
liquor famine, there is no rush to 
open new plants. Only two plants are 
known by the Bureau of Industrial 
Alcohol to be in construction. Neither 
has started production. 

(These figures from the Bureau of 
Industrial Alcohol cover only whisky! 
distilleries. There are additional plants | 
of other types--two distilling rum, 20 
making brandy and wines, and 43 pro- 
ducing industrial alcohol.) 

Hundred Million Gallons 

In the days when distilleries were) 
numbered in the hundreds, whisky pro-| 
duction dropped below 50,000,000 gal-| 
lons a year in only one year. In one year, 
the fiscal year 1911, it actually passed | 
100,000,000 gallons for the first and 
only time since 1900. In the two fol- 
lowing fiscal years whisky production 
stayed just under the 100,000,000 gal-| 

“lon mark, totaling 98,209,574 gallons 
in 1912 and 99,615,828 gallons in 1913.) 
. Some of the whisky stocks piled up 
in warehouses in those years of peak| 
production still remain. Of the 1911 
stocks, now 20 years old, only about 
* 4,000 gallons are left. Of the 1912 
and 1913 production, now aged for 
more than two decades, there are 25,- 
000 and 107,000 gallons, respectively. 
still awaiting consumption. 

No other type of distilled spirits, ex- 
cept straight alcohol, ever rivaled 
whisky in volume of production. It 

. averaged more than 70,000,000 gallons 

a year for the first 18 years of this 
‘esentury. During that period no year 
*saw the production of more than 9,- 
,500,000 gallons of brandy, the second 
most popular distilled spirit. 
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| Pre-prohibition Days, But Production Is Being Increased 
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in the fiscal year 1912, roughly the| ment of national prohibition, but prior|at home for domestic consumption.|in the fiscal year 1915 to 107,851 in 
same time at which whisky production| to that time they ranged from 359,561! There were about 6,500 wholesale deal-| the fiscal year 1919. There were about 


was abnormally large. 


annual brandy output between 1900 640 gallons in the fiscal year 1913. 


and 1918 was somewhere between six 
and seven million gallons. Rum pro-| 


duction never went much over 3,000,-| fiscal year 1920, there was an unpre-| 


Wholesale Outlets 
Following Federal prohibition, in the 


The average) gallons in the fiscal year 1909 to 111,-| ers in the country and between 200,000 | 2,0 


and 100,000 retail dealers, all engaged | 
in merchandising the output of the| 
| 


distilleries. 
The number of wholesalers of dis- | 


000 gallons a year, and averaged some-|cedented movement of whisky away| tilled spirits fluctuated between 6,661 | 


i\thing over 2,000,000 gallons.- Gin pro-|from America. 
gallons, between 4 and 5 per cent of| before prohibition. 
all the whisky then in the country, | to 10,530, only to drop to 3,218 in the) from 45,000,000 to 83,500,000 gallons of 
was shipped abroad in that one year.) following year. 
Exports continued at about their pre-| wholesalers of distilled spirits to every | 1919. 
prohibition leveis for the next few| distiller in the fiscal year 1918, the|of whisky from warehouses in any of | 


duction reached a peak of 5,756,666 
gallons in the fiscal year 1917, but in| 
a normal year Jess than half of that | 
amount was turned out. 

Export Trade Volume 


Of the 70,000,000 or more gallons of| years, despite tne ending of all domes-| records of the Bureau of Industrial these years w 
| the fiscal year 1903. The highest total} 


A total of 3,974,763 
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average in this country each year be- 
fore prohibition, some 1 
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System Adopted 
‘By 25 States 
In Decade 


The United States, long behind 
other countries in its provision of 
pensions for the needy aged, is rapid- 
ly adopting various forms of old-age 
pension relief. 

The movement toward universal 
old-age pensions, confined 10 years 
ago to Montana, has grown until there 
are now 25 States—embracing 55,472,- | 
/000 persons, or 45.1 per cent of the 
population of this countey-—whieh | 
| have old-age pension laws. | 
| In a survey which it has recently | 

completed of the old-age pension} 
|movement in the United States, the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics points out 
| that the extent of the territory under 

these laws is not an accurate index 

of the number of persons affected as 
many of the laws make the adoption 
| of an old-age pension system optional 
| with the counties. In some States only | 

a few of the counties have adopted 

old-age relief provisions. 


|New Record Is Set 

In Legislative Action 
| Legislative sessions this year of the| 
States and of Congress set a new 
record for the amount of old-age pen- | 
sion legislation considered. A total of 
| 165 bills dealing with dld-age security 
were introduced in the sessions held 
thus far this year. The former record 
in this respect was established in 1931 
when 100 bills were introduced. 

This legislative activity has resulted 
in 1933 in Arizona, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oregon, and Washington 
passing old-age pension laws. How- 
ever, the law enacted by Arkansas has 
been declared unconstitutional. 

In five States during 1932 old-age 
pension laws were passed by one 
House but failed of enactment in the 
other. These States are Connecticut, 
Florida, Missouri, Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island. 

Three bills providing for Federal 
aid to States which give old-age pen- 
sions were presented in Congress dur- 
ing the last session. Senator Dill 
‘Dem.), of Washington, sponsor of an 
old-age pension bill introduced at the 
last session, says he expects to rein- 
troduce his bill at the regular session 
in January. 
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Depression Raises 


| Total of Payments 


Not only is prospective legislative 
action favorable to the pension move- 
ment but application of existing laws 
now includes a larger group of per- 
sons than ever before. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports old-age pen- 
sion payments during 1932 of $22,616,- 
004, as contrasted with payments of 


With something tess than .1 per cent 
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|were exported. Exports fell off slightly! exported in a normal year, American) fell steadily 


jand 6,273 until the last fiscal year 
Then it jumped 


There were about 88 


| Alcohol show. 


80 retail deaiers to every distiller 
in the fiscal year 1918, compared with 
about 800 to every distiller in the fis- 
cal year 1915. 
Domestic Consumption 
Through these thousands of whole- 
salers and retailers Americans bought 


whisky each” year between 1900 and 
The lowest annual withdrawal 


as 45,118,385 gallons in 


1919 averaged about 55,000,000 gal- 
lons. For the fiscal year 1903 to the 
end of the fiscal year 1906 annual 
withdrawals varied between 45,000,000 
and slightly less than 50,000,000 gal- 
lons a year. Between 1906 and the 
|end of 1910 they climbed rapidly up 
| to more than 67,000,000 gallons in the 
jlatter year. From 1910 to the close of 
1914 annual withdrawals were always 
over 72,000,000 gallons. They never 
reached this average again in the four 
fiscal years just preceding prohibition 
except in the record-breaking year 
of 1917. 

Whisky Led in Demand 
Whisky consumption was 


many 


| The number of retail liquor dealers; for withdrawais in any year was 83,-| times that of any other distilled liquor. 
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Pensioners in 1932 numbered 102,-+68 per cent of the total pensions.#mon exclusions being persons with 


537 persons compared with 10,307 in 
1930 and 983 in 1927. 

A part of the increase in pension 
payments may be attributed to con- 
ditions arising from the depression. A 


New York State official in charge of} 


old-age pensions estimates that ap- 
proximately one-third of the grants 
would have been unnecessary had it 
not been for the depression. 

There was an increase of one-third 
in the number of pensioners and pay- 
ments in 1932 compared with 1931. 
This may partly be attributed to the 
addition of New Jersey and Idaho to 
the list of pension-paying States in 
1932. 

The average monthly pension in the 
United States was $19.31 in 1932 as 
compared with $18.89 in 1931. In no 
State did the average pension granted 
equal the maximum allowable under 
the law. 

In 1932 the cost of the pension sys- 
tem per inhabitant averaged 74 cents, 


| ranging from four cents in Maryland 


to $1.23 in New York. For 1931 the 
average cost, all States combined, was 


| 64 cents, and the range was from six 


cents in Maryland to 95 cents in New 
York. 

New York ranks firsi in the amount 
of the annual payment for each pen- 
sioner, Maryland is second, and Cali- 
fornia ranks third. In total payments 
and total number of pensioners New 
York is far in the lead with nearly 53 


| $165,038 in 1927 and $1,714,388 in 1930. | per cent of the pensioners and over) 


About 82 per cent of the pensions and} 
more than 91 per cent of the total 
outlay in 1932 were accounted for in 
ithe States of California, Massachu- | 
setts, and New York. 


Monthly Payments 
Reduced Last Year 

Except in Delaware the average 
monthly pension payment decreased 
during 1932 in all of the States having 
pension systems. In New York the} 
average amount of the monthly pay- 
|ment dropped 21.6 per cent from 
| March, 1931, to May, 1933. State of- 
| ficials attribute the lower payments 
both to the decline in the cost of 
living and to the necessity of spread- 
ing relief over a larger group who 
have been affected by the depression. 

Most of the pension laws provide 
that an applicant must have reached 
a certain age to be eligible for bene- 
fits. This age is 65 years in Colorado, 
Delaware, Idaho, Maryland, Nevada, 
Utah, West Virginia, and Wyoming; 
70 in California, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
and Wisconsin. 

The laws also usually provide that 
the applicant for a pension must be 
a citizen of the United States and 
that he must fulfill certain residence 
qualifications 

Most of the laws exclude certain 
classes from benefits, the most com- 





| old-age 


children or relatives able to support 
them, family deserters, 
tramps and beggars, and inmates of 
certain public institutions. There are 
also property qualification in most of 
the laws. 

The early old-age pension laws were 
nearly all of the type which left their 
adoption optional with the counties. 
Most of them placed the financing of 
relief entirely upon the 
counties. 


Few Counties 
Adopt System 

The optional feature of the laws 
has been found to result in only a 
few of the counties adopting the pen- 
sion system. In Kentucky, where an 


| optional law has been on the statute 


books since 1926, there were no coun- 
ties operating under the act in 1932. 
In West Virginia only one county had 
voted to adopt the pension system. 

In Nevada, another State with an 
optional pension law, little progress 
hgs been made toward adoption of a 
State-wide system. The widest exten- 
sion of the old-age pension system 
under this type of law has occurred 
in Montana, where the law has been 
in effect since 1923. 

More than seven times as many 
persons are covered by the mandatory 
as by the optional acts. Within the 
States having optional pension laws 
the adopting counties contain only 


habitual | 


consumption varied from 


SYSTEM 


Counties Lagging 
In Placing Plan 
In Operation 


slightly more than a fourth of the 
combined population of the States, 
while in the mandatory-law States 
more than nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion is under the act. 

All nine of the laws enacted this 
| year make the adoption of old-age 
| pension systems mandatory upon the 
counties. Six of them provide for some 
measure of State aid. In Indiana and 





| Maine the State will bear half the 


cost, in Arizona 67 per cent, and in 
North Dakota and in Michigan all. 

The trend toward the States pro- 
viding a greater proportion of the 
cost is shown by a comparison of the 
earlier laws with those enacted within 
| the last few years. At the end of 
1928, of the six States with pension 
legislation, only Wisconsin provided 
for State aid. At the end of 1932, six 
out of the 17 States with pension laws 
provided for State assistance, two to 
the extent of one-third, two one-half. 
one three-fourths, and one all the 
cost. 


Spread of System 
Has Been Steady 

Tife enactment of old-age pension 
laws during the last 10 years has 
shown a progressive increase since 
the passage of the first law in 1923 
by Montana. In 1925 Nevada and Wis- 
consin passed pension laws. Kentucky 
passed a law on the subject in 1926 
and Colorado and Maryland enacted 
old-age relief legislation in 1927. 

Beginning with 1929 the old-age 
pension movement became much 
more extensive.. California, Minne- 
sota, Utah and Wyoming passed laws 
in 1929 and Massachusetts and New 
York passed pension laws the follow- 
ing year. In 1931 Delaware, Idaho. 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
West Virginia acted in this field. No 
legislation was passed on the subject 
in 1932. 

All of the systems which have been 
established thus far have been 
straight pension plans, the entire 
cost being borne by the public through 
taxation. Most foreign countries have 
based their pension systems on an 
insurance basis with the workers, em- 
ployers, and the State all contributing 
fixed proportions. 

Another point of difference between 
this country’s pension laws and those 
ot other countries is that while a ma- 
jority of the earlier laws enacted in 
the United States make the pension 
system optional with the county or 
local authorities, most of the foreign 
laws make the plan compulsory for 
all citizens or certain classes. 

Various systems of pensions or in- 
surance for the aged have been estab- 
lished in 39 foreign countries, exclu- 
sive of Russia, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 
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1901 to 3,551,084 gallons in 1917. Gin 
consumption usually was slightly 
higher than that of brandy, varying 
from 1,657,938 gallons in 1901 to 5,408,- 
321 gallons in 1917. Rum consumption 
was highest in the early years of this 
century; it dropped from 969,263 gal- 
lons in 1907 to 26£,915 gallons in 1919. 

Revenue in Taxes 

Out of this traffic in spirits the Fed- 
eral Government drew a large share 
of its taxes. Because of high wartime 
tax rates, the largest revenue from 
liquors, other than wines and beers, 
came in the fiscal year 1919, when the 
Federal Government collected $353,- 
737,044 from this source. In prewar 
years, before the increase in tax rates 
which eventually booste dthem from 
$1.10 a gallon te $6.40 a gallon began, 
the average revenue was about $150,- 
000,000 a year. 

Market for Farmers 

While the Government found a tax 
source in the liquor industry, farmers 
found in it a market fo rtheir prod- 
ucts. They sold as many as 4,440,315 
bushels of malt, 32,197 bushels of 
wheat, 3,972 bushels of barley, 6,250,- 
989 bushels of rye, 33,973,268 bushels 
of corn and 33,775 bushels of oats to 
makers ow distilled spirits, including 
alcohol, in a single fiscal year, the rec- 
ords of the Bureau of Industrial Al- 
cohol show. 

Because whisky is a product which 
must be aged before it can be used 
(whisky prescribed as medicine must 
be aged four years), there were always 
large stocks in warehouses, the records 
show. About four or five years’ supply 
usually was on hand. 

Total stocks were highest at the end 
of the fiscal year 1914, when they 
reached 278,108,056 gallons. Until the 
fiscal year 1918, when they dropped 
to 140,721,821 gallons, whisky stocks 
had never been lower than 150,652,832 
gallons since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Usually about a fourth of the 
stock on hand was sufficiently aged to 
be used. 

Effect of Prohibition 

All of this huge liquor industry— 
with its plants, wholesalers, retailers, 
Storage houses, tax payments, grain 
purchases, and eyports—was changed 
with the passage of national prohibi- 
tion, which tool: effect in January, 
1920. The effect on the number of 
distilleries and on exports, as reflected 
in the statistics of the Bureau, have 
already been traced. 

Production virtually stopped. From 
the coming of corstitutional prohibi- 
tion until 1929 whisky production in 
the United State. ceased. Power to 
regulate the production by setting an- 
nual quotas for it was ~ested in the 
Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol. 
He was to base hi: control on the level 
of existing stocks en. on the rate of 
demard. 

Exercising this control, the Commis- 
siorer virtually allo ‘ed no whisky to 
be distilled for a decade. Consump- 
tion, of course, was greatly reiuced. 
Compared with an average of some- 
thing like 55,000,000 gallons a year in 
the preprohibition days and a peak of 
almost 83,600,007 ga”ons in 1917, the 
average annua! withu.awals after pro- 
hibition ranged fror.. 1,926,621 gallons 


}in 1925 to 937,38? gal’ons in 1932. 


Export Exhausted Stocks 
Withdrawals were somewhat larger 


jin the two fiscal years immediately 


following enactment of national pro- 
hibition. As has been pointed out, 
however, a large part of this whisky 
moved immediately out of the country 
and did not enter into domestic con- 
sumption channels. 

Both the domestic and export with- 
drawals had to be met out of stocks 
which were on hand when prohibition 
closed down distilleries. Under the 
drain of these demands stocks in ware- 
houses gradually went down. They 
amounted to 140,721,821 gallons on 
June 30, 1918. Before the next 12 
months passed they were down to 
63,942,931 gallons. By June 30,* 1925, 
they were under 30,000,000 gallons for 
the first time, having fallen to 26,- 
840,953 gallons. 

In 1922 the last of the pre-prohibi- 
tion whisky became sufficiently aged 
to be used. Thereafter the effective 
stocks as well as the total stocks went 
into a steady decline. 

New Distillations 

By the end of the fiscal year 1929 

the stocks on hand had been drained 


'so low that the Commissioner of In- 
dustrial Alcohol again permitted the 


distillation of whisky, and 1,998,947 
gallons were produced in the fiscal 
year 1930. Nevertheless, stocks in 
warehouses dropped from 15,127,399 
gallons on June 3, 1929, to 14,786,971 
gallons on June 30, 1930. This was 
the record low point. 

In the following fiscal year, that of 
1931, a total of 2,435,631 gallons were 
made, and in the fiscal year 1932 pro- 
duction amounted to 1,711,028 gallons. 
As this newly distilled whisky moved 
into warehouses for aging, the stocks 
on hand gradually increased. They 
moved up to 15,179,327 gallons on June 
30, 1931, and to 15,293,713 gallons by 
June 30, 1932. They were still some- 
where above the 15,000,000 gallons 
mark when the Bureau of Industrial 
Alcohol made its last check-up on 
July 1, 1933. 

These increases in total stocks, how- 
ever, have done little to improve the 
liquor situation in the event of early 
repeal of prohibition. None of the 
post-1929 whisky has yet aged enough 
to be added to the stocks which may 
be immediately withdrawn. 

The first of the post-1929 whisky 
does not become eligible for with- 
drawal until December of this year. 
At that time 460,000 gallons will be 
added to the available stocks. An- 
other 1,400,000 gallons will be ready 
next year. 

All withdrawals still are being made 
from the whisky stocks left over from 
pre-prohibition days. Stocks of these 
whiskys have ceclined steadily. They 
dropped from: 4,700,000 gallons on 
March 31 of this year to 4,300,000 gal- 
lons on July 1. This decrease may 
have been aggravated by a relaxing 
of medicinal liquer control on 
March 31. 

















Preparation of Universal Code 
For Bituminous Coal Industry 


President Urges Quick Action as Dispute on 
“Open Shop” and Other Provisions 


Delays Final Draft 


A basic “universal” code of fair com- 
petition for the bituminous coal industry 
has been drafted by officials of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, as a sub- 
stitute for the 29 codes submitted by as 
many groups in the industry, and immedi- 
ate agreement on its provisions is being 
sought. 

Selected committees chosen by the vari- 
cus groups in the industry are conferring 
with Recovery Administration officials in 
the attempt to reach a satisfactory settle- 
ment of their differences. Gen. Hugh. S. 
Johnson, Administrator of the Recovery 
Act, hopes to have the code ready for sub- 
mission to President Roosevelt for the 
latter’s approval late Aug. 19 or Aug. 21 

Representatives of coal operators, botn 
union and non-union, and representatives 
of labor who were scheduled originally to 
meet Aug. 22, were called together Aug 
18 by Deputy Administrator K. M. Simp- 
son, who conducted the hearings on the 
proposed agreements for the industry, and 
were told to select representatives to meet 
with him and other Recovery Administra- 
tion heads the following day. 


Collective Bargaining 
Provision Opposed 


The Administration is insisting on the 
elimination from the basic code of all 
provisions qualifying the clause in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act dealing 
with collective bargaining. 

Discussion among representatives of 
coal operators and the Recovery Admin- 
istration officials is also centering about 
the following subjects: 

Establishment of a national arbitra- 
tion board to settle controversies affecting 
operators and miners. 

Wage and hour provisions, and differ- 
entials for various districts. 

Temporary control of prices and pro- 
duction by operators. 

Recognition of established labor unions. 

Establishment of regional administra- 
tive authorities. ® 

President Roosevelt is desirous of hav- 
ing a basic code for the industry placed 
before him as soon as possible. He cailed 
a group of coal operators in for a con- 
ference, Aug. 17, and asked that they 
reach an agreement on a single code, 
instead of a group of sectional codes. 
The President, in expressing his vies 
regarding the industry, pointed to the 
frequent strikes and disputes in the .:n- 
dustry and referred to coal as a dimu:- 
ishing industry. 

The President told the operators that 
any proposal to qualify the collective 


bargaining provisions of the Recovery 
Act was unthinkable, and suggested that 
they adopt some plan whereby the slack 
in the industry may be taken up. 
Recovery Administration officials, ac- 
cordingly, ¢re also insisting on the elim- 
ination of the “open-shop clause” from 
any basic code. Donald R. Richberg 
Chief Counsel, when asked Aug. 18 
whether the Recovery Administration 
would permit the writing in of such a 


clause, stated, “No code which has thus | 


far been submitted to the President has 
contained such a clause.” 

Decision to iron out the coal code con- 
troversies by the conference method was 
made Aug. 18, when Deputy Administra- 
tor Simpson called the representatives of 
the coal operators together, and asked 
them to name delegates. Mr. Richberg 
in outlining the procedure to be followed, 
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To Six Clergymen 
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Positions as First Lieutenants | 


Offered Chaplains of 


Certain Religions 


Six clergymen ketween the ages of 23 
and 34 years, representing certain reli- 
gious denominations, have an opportu- 
nity to become chaplains, with the grade 
of first lieutenant, in the United States 
Army. 
| The Corps of Chaplains of the Army 
has an authorized strength of 125, and 
vacancies now exist only in the following 
denominations: 

Evangelical, Evangelical Synod of North 
America, Cumberland Presbyterian, 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, Lutheran, Methodist Protestant, 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other 
States; Unitarian, United Brethren, 
United Presbyterian of North America; 
Universalist, Wesleyan Methodist. 

The Department of War announced, 
Aug. 17. that a competitive examination 
of applicants will be held Oct. 2 to 4. 





‘Training Air Corps 
For ‘Blind Flying’ 


stated that “selection at this time of the} 


one or two representatives to sit with 
the conference group involves no question 
of investing the conference with par- 
ticular power, but is simply a matter of 
getting a small group together which can 
sit down in a room and speedily go over 
the various difficulties.” 


Immediate Action 


Urged by President 

Mr. Simpson then pointed out that 
President Roosevelt had urged immediate 
and expeditious action on. the code. 
said that it was impossible to do this in 
“town meeting” fashion. 

Included in the list of operators and 
labor representatives who are discussing 
the basic “universal” code with Recovery 
Administration chiefs are the following: 

Charles D. Hall, Indiana code; Charles 
O. Neill, Northern Coal Control and 
Smokeless; Claude Pearcy, Illinois code; 
George B. Harrington and Frank Taplin, 
general code; F. V. H. Collins and J. P. 
Doolan, Rocky Mountain Pacific; Forney 
Johnston, Alabama code; W. C. Shank, 
Southwestern Coals; 
Western Kentucky Coal Association; A. 
W. Hawley, Preston County Coal Opera- 
tors Association, of West Virginia; George 
Heaps Jr., Coal Operators Association; J 
S. Brennan, Somerset County Coal Op- 
erators Association; H. J. Weeks, of the 
Tennessee-Georgia group; Andrew 


G. Beckett, 
Woods, Chicago; 
Coal Producers 
ford Jr., Coal 
Western Pennsylvania; 
and John L. Lewis, United Mine Workers 
of America. 


Wheeling Plan; Frank H. 
W. L. Miller, Illinois 
Association; C. F. Hos- 


FARM RELIEF MEETS TESTS: — 


CONFRONTED BY NEW ONES 





Stalled Grain Market Revived; Indebted Farmers to Get 


Full Crop Payments; 


Milk Strikes Avoided 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


the day was over grain prices were above 
the previous close, and free trading ap- 
peared to have been restored. 

One crisis had been passed in the eyes 
cf the farm adjusters. 

This whole incident, however, is playing 
an important part in the strategy of Sec- 
retary Wallace and George N. Peek, ad- 
ministrator under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment act, to bring drastic changes in the 
rules and the government of grain ex- 
changes. 

It occurred while conferences were in 
progress On a proposed code of fair prac- 
tice for grain markets. Sough: by the 
Government officials was some machinery 
for policing these markets by persons other 
than active speculators. 

Farm Debts Aid For Bonus 


The second crisis was met at the Tues- 
day meeting of the President's council. 

As a result approximately $248,000,000 
will flow into the pockets of farmers, right 
out of the United States Treasury, not 
subject to deductions on account cf debts 
owed by these farmers to the Government 
on seed loans, crop production loans, or 
land bank loans. 

This money is a bonus to producers for 
destroying cotton acreage and for promis- 
ing to reduce wheat acreage during the 
1933-34 crop year. It comes from process- 
ing taxes levied on cotton and wheat. 

Just when disbursements were about to 
Start to cotton farmers two weeks ago, the 
bugaboo of farmer debts to the Govern- 
ment arose. Under one interpretation of 
the law, any payments would first have to 
have deducted from them the amount of 
the farmer debt. ‘ 

To have made those deductions, accord- 
ing to Secretary Wallace, would have de- 
stroyed the incentive of many farmers to 
control. production. He would have seen 
no benefit, or little benefit, in cutting 
acreage and then not receiving a bounty. 

But now farmers will receive checks, 
which they can cash, and use as they like, 
provided they have complied with the 
acreage reduction requirements. A small 
percentage of cotton payments to farmers 
with private as well as Federal debts may 
be held up pending adjustment 

That cleared up another threat to the 
program. 

Delay in Milk Settlement 

The third threat grew from delay in en- 
forcing milk marketing and _ licensing 
agreements. 

Problems of price control, and legal prob- 
lems of administration cropped up to delay 
action in several of the larger cities. In 
only one city, Chicago, had milk dealers 
Leen licensed prior to the past week 
There the independent milk dealcrs were 
seeking an injunction to prevent ihe agree- 
ment, which would fix prices and control 
production, from being put into effect. 

In other cities, milk dealers had in- 
creased the prices they paid farmers for 
milk and wanted assurance of higher con- 
Sumer prices that could come with 
licensing agreements. But these agree- 
ments were being held up and dealers 
were considering a reduction in tneir pay- 
ments to farmers. The result, they 
warned, might be further milk strikes 

To meet the situation, the Adjustment 
Administration decided to act in the larger 
milk centers, and then to forge ahead with 
their program, meeting the difficulties as 
they arise rather than seeking to get them 
all cleared up before proceeding 

Plan to Strengthen Industry 

At the same time, an emergency 
gram to strengthen the entire 
was formulated. 

Secretary Wallace said: 

“The amount of butter in storage at the 


pro- 
industr} 


present time runs about 20,000,000 pounds 
above the five-year average. Because of 
this increased storage, butter prices re- 
cently have declined, causing an emergency 
of great severity among the dairy farmers 
of the United States. 

“To m@et this emergency a definite de- 
cision has been reached by the Secretary 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration to provide a fund not less than 
$30,000,000 to carry on a marketing opera- 
tion to purchase enough butter and cheese 
to improve present dairy prices 

“Plans also are being completed that 
promptly will limit production of dairy 
products so that control of prices of butter, 
cheese and other dairy products can be 
effected at the source. 

The funds to finance the plan are to 
come from the industry itself. Every 
branch is to contribute to a butter fat 
«fund, because butter is described as the 
great surplus-absorbing branch of the in- 
dustry as well as the price maker for a 
large portion of it. 

Emergency Control of Output 

With dairying getting attention, there 
still was the problem of hog production 
and prices. 

Hogs have shared not at all in the up- 
turn that affected most other farm prod- 
ucts after March 4. Secretary Wallace 
ascribes that to the lack ef organization 
on the part of producers which can 
play a part in marketing. 

The Adjustment Administration now 
is backing an emergency program of pro- 
duction control that will take out of the 
market 1,000,000 brood sows and 4,000,000 
pigs under 100 pounds in weight. A 
processing tax of about $50,000,000 will 
finance this operation, and the meat pro- 
duced will largely be taken over by the 
relief agencies so that it will not bear 
down on the market for pork 

But, says the Secretary of Agriculture: 

“The hog problem and the whole prob- 
lem of livestock cannot be solved by any 
such emergency remedy. 

“Its solution depends upon control of 
the corn crop. This year Mother Nature 
has given us help by providing the sec- 
ond smallest corn crop of the present 
century, but production control of this 
grain is an essential feature if disaster 
is to be kept from the livestock industry. 

Toward that problem we now are di- 
recting attention. It offers many diffi- 
culties.” 

Control of Wheat Preduction 

Right ahead is another test for 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is the application of the production 
control features of the Government's 
wheat plan. 

During this coming week 1,000,000 
wheat farmers in 1.000 counties located 
in 32 States are to be asked to sign con- 
tracts for a two-year period, agreeing to 
reduce their acreage up to 20 per cent 
in return for bounty payments that will 
total an estimated $138,000,000 a year. 

On Aug. 24 Secretary Wallace will an- 
nounce the amount of reduction that 
will be asked for 1934. This may be as 
much as 15 per cent if world wheat- 
producing countries reach an agreement 
at Geneva, Switzerland; but without 
such an agreement it is expected to total 
from 8 to 10 per cent. 

The need for this reduction, even in 
the face of a short wheat crop this year, 
was explained by the Secretary. He said: 

“We have more than half of the world’s 
enormous surplus wheat pile here in the 
United States. No than 360,000,000 
bushels of a world wheat carry-over of 
640,000,000 bushels a stored within our 
borders. The short crop this year will 
not the difficulty We shall still 
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The third definite step in developing 
the blind flying and landing system by 
the Army Air Corps is announced by the 
| War Department with the assignment of 
four pilots to Wright Field for training 
and practice in what now is designated 
as the Air Corps instrument flight system. 

This new detail of officers is intended 
|} to qualify them in this system of flying, 
| after which they will go to four designated 
fields carrying the same instruction to a 
widening chain of Air Corps pilots. 

The first step in the development of 
the blind flying system was the accom- 
plishment of solo flights and landings in 
a completely hooded cockpit. The second 
step was the qualifying of a class of six 
Wright Field pilots as capable, under the 
Air Corps system of instrument flying, 
of taking off, flying any distance, return- 
ing to the field along a definite line of 
approach, and landing upon the runway, 
without at any time obtaining a view of 
earth, sky or horizon, - 


ADJUSTMENT OF 


Fixing of Price Ratios in the Oil Industry Code 
As Drafted by the Government 











Question Raised Whether Producers Can Be Compelled to Accept Definite Con- | 


tract Agreement Providing Rules for Operation in Addition 


To Hours and Wages 





The code which President Roosevelt goes the question of Government control , major industries to get the idea that you 


plans to impose on the $10,000,000,000 oil 
industry, coupled with developments af- 
fecting other basic inaustry codes, indi- 
cates two things, as interpreted by those 
‘en the ground in Washington. 

One is that President Roosevelt and 
Gen. Hugh 8. Johnson, while still want- 
ing big industries to draw their own rules 
for operating under the new planned 
economy, are ready, if they deem it neces- 
sary, to make ruies for them and then 
use their full powers to enforce those 
rules. 

Whether industry signs the agreement 
drawn for it to sign is a bridge that re- 
mains to be crossed. 


New Procedure Adopted 
In Draft of Oil Code 


The second is that the Government 
does not hesitate to apply even such a 
complex policy as the fixing of price 
ratios. Oil provided an interesting and 
instructive view of the workings of the 
1933 American industrial experiment 
|Here was an industry almost wrecked by 
|internal dissensions. 

| Involved in its problems were ques- 
jtions of State rights, overproduction, cut- 
throat competition, a chaotic price sit- 
juation, and bitter differences of opinion 
jover marketing problems. 

| To try to meet the situation, the Gov- 
ernment did several things. 

It reached a compromise about price 
fixing. That 1s, where Administrator 
| Johnson had said definitely that he would 
not sanction any plan of setting prices 
|by Government action, the code he pro- 
duced included a form of price fixing 
which the courts some day may have to 
pass upon. 

This formula for oil established a 
|precedent that was expected to show it- 
{self in the codes finally turned out for 
coal, lumber and steel. Along with it 


RATES ON 


PAY 


|over production. 
| The Government moved in to write| 
marketing policies that may fly in the | 
|face of @resent big-company practices. 
It devised what it considered a model | 
governing body to administer the rules | 
set down by the code of fair practice. } 

But, after all this was done for the oil | 
jindustry, there remained 
whether the large companies would sign | 
the agreement submitté@d to then’ to sign. 
That raised the question whether indus- | 
|try could be compelled to fall into line | 
|by a definite contract agreement with the | 
,; Government, even if it complied with the | 
provisions governing hours and wages! 
and prices. 

The codes really are contracts. The 
question is raised whether it would be | 
possible to operate under the rules but | 
without a contract. 


| . . . 
Licensing Authority 
To Control Industry 
Under section 4 (b) 
Recovery Act, the President is given au- 
thority to license business enterprises to 
|make the purpose of the Act effective. | 
|And after licensing an enterprise he can | 


lrevoke that license if it fails to comply | only other times it was attempted there | 


|with the rules. With a license revoked 
a business could operate only under a 
| penalty of a $500 daily fine and a possible 
| six months’ jail sentence for each day of 
| violation. 

But on Aug. 1@ Administrator Johnson 
| was asked by a reporter: 

“Will the oil industry be licensed? Will 
| you put the producers under license?” 

He replied: 
| “I am not going to invoke any licensing 
or penal clauses unless I have to; and we 
are a very long way from that in the oil 
| industry.” 
| “General, you do not want any of these 


PUBLIC WORKS 


TO COSTS OF LIVING IN DIFFERENT REGIONS 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
tion financed from funds appropriated by 
the Administrator of Public Works under 
|the authority of the National Industrial 
| Recovery Act. the United States shall be 
vided into three zones as follows: 

“Southern Zone: South Carolina, Geor- 
| gia, Florida, Arkansas, Alabama, Missis- 
| sippi, Louisana, Arizona, Oklahoma, Texas, 
|and New Mexico. 

“Central Zone: Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Colorado, Utah, Cali- 
fornia, North Carolina, West Virginia. 
Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, Nevada, and 
District of Columbia. 

“Northern Zone: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
| Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
| Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
| Nebraska, Wyoming, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Idaho, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mich- 
}igan, Illinois, Iowa, North Dakota, Mon- 
| tana, and Washington. 
| “The hourly wage rates to be paid on 
construction projects in these zones shall 
|} not be less than the following: 

Southern Zone: Skilled labor, $1; un- 
skilled labor, 40 cents. 

“Central Zone: Skilled labor, $1.10; un- 
skilled labor, 45 cents. 

“Northern Zone: Skilled labor, $1.20; un- 
skilled labor, 50 cents. 


Rates to Be Effective 
During Contract Period 

“Be it further resolved, that in the event 
that the prevailing hourly rate prescribed 
under collective agreements or under- 
Standings between organized labor and 
employers on April 30, 1933, shall be above 
the minimum set for any district within 
that zone, that agreed wage rate shall be 
the rate to be paid for employes on con- 
Struction projects financed from funds 
appropriated by the Administrator of 
Public Works under the authority of the 
Nationa! Industrial Recovery Act. 

“Be it further resolved, that the rates 
specified in paragraphs I and II shall be 
effective during the life of any contract 
financed from funds appropriated by the 


have a large carry-over, and a normal 
acreage for the 1934 crop would probably 
add another 200,000,000 bushels to our 
surplus wheat pile.” 

How Farmer Will Profit 

Just what the wheat farmer is to get 
out of the agreement he signs to reduce 
acreage is explained by Prof. M. L. Wil- 
son, chief of the wheat section of the 
Adjustment Administration: 

“The first step is for the farmer to 
average his wheat production for the 
past three years. Multiplying this av- 
érage by 54 per cent gives him his al- 
lotment in bushels—the amount that is 
milled for consumption within this 
country. 

“The adjustment payment or bounty 
for this year is 28 cents a bushel on the 
allotment, less local. costs of adminis- 
tration. Twenty cents of this is to be 
paid this Fall, as soon as farmers or- 
ganize county wheat-production control 
associations and allotments are made and 
approved. The second payment is to be 


‘made next Spring.” 


2 


To be eligible for the benefits 2 farmer 
first must join a county wheat-produc- 
tion control association. Then he must 
sign a contract in which he agrees to 
reduce his acreage for the 1934 and 1935 
crops as much as may be required by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, but not more 
than 20 per cent. After that he submits 
a statement, for local publication, of his 
past sowings and yields. 

Reports from county agricultural agents 
to the Department of Agriculture are re- 
ported to show that the plan will be a 
success. 

Plan for Subsidized Export 

There js another problem that comes up 
for consideration during the week. 

That grows from the fact that the Pa- 
cific Northwest this year has had a good 
crop of wheat, while the rest of the coun- 
try has had a short crop. As a result 
wheat from that district has come by boat 
through the Panama Canal into eastern 
seaboard markets to compete with Middle 
Western Wheat. 

To meet that situation, a conference of 
northwest grain interests is being held 
Aug. 21 to discuss plans for a new export 
movement of wheat to the Orient. This 
export will be financed with Government 
funds, realized from the processing tax on 
wheat. It will be what Secretary Wallace 
has called “subsidized export” not “dump- 
ing” in the strict sense of the word. 


|the Public Works 





| Administrator of Public Works under the 
authority of the National Industrial Re- 
| covery Act, but for a period not to exceed 
| 12 months. 
| “Be it further resolved, that the above 
designated minimum rates are not to be 
used in discriminating against assistants, 
helpers, apprentices and serving laborers 
who work with and serve skilled journey- 
men mechanics and who are not to be 
termed as ‘unskilled laborers.’ 

“Be it further resolved, that there shall 
| be created a Board of Labor Review which 
shall hear all issues arising under the 
operation of all contracts financed from 
funds appropriated by the Administrator 
of Public Works under the authority of 


the National Industrial Recovery Act and 


from such problems as may result from 
fundanfental chatiges’in economic condi- 
tions during the life of these contracts. 
“The Board of Labor Review to be 
|created shall consist of three members; 
|one to represent labor; one to represent 
{contractors and a chairman who shall 
|represent the Federal Emergency Admin- 
listrator of Public Works. The members of 
| this Board shall be appointed by the 
President of the United States but no 
member shall be connected in any way 
| with any organization of building workers 
or directly connected with, or have any 


| interest in, contracting. 


connected with the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works. Deci- 
sions of the Board of Labor Review shall 
be binding upon all parties.” 

Stability Expected 

Under New Wage 

In discussing the resolution, Secretary 
Ickes said: 

“The wage rates determined for build- 
ing construction should bring about a 
| stabilized condition in the construction 
industry. Contractors bidding on public 
projects will know in advance what their 
| cost will be. The rates to be paid should 
afford to workers engaged in construction 
an income which will make it possible 
for them to maintain a decent standard 
of living. 

“The increased purchasing power which 
will be afforded to construction workers 
would make it possible for them to pur- 
chase their just share of the output of 
American industry and of American agri- 
culture. 

“It should equalize the standard of liv- 
ing between the various sections in the 
United States and should make it possible 
for workers in the rural agricultural areas 
to purchase the products of our farmers 
in quantities which they have been unable 
to purchase prior to this time.” 

The first large non-Federal city project 
to win the approval of the Public Works 
Board is the Triborough Bridge of New 
York. For this project the Board made 
a grant of $7,200,000 to the Triborough 
Bridge Authority of New York. 

A loan of $37,000,000 also was authorized 
to be repaid with 4 per cent interest in 
20 years. It is advanced against bonds 
issued by the bridge authority, constitut- 
ing a first lien against revenue derived 

|from the bridge. The grant represents 
| about 30 per cent of the cost of labor and 
material. 


|Project to Employ 


|18,000 For Year 

| The Triborough Bridge Authority has 
|informed the Board that, directly and 
indirectly, 18,000 men will be given work 
for a year upon the project, which is to 
be completed in 1935. The Authority is 
ready to proceed at once with contracts 


| calling for an expenditure of $4,300,000, all | 
}of which will be spent for labor and} 


material. Within 60 days other contracts 
will be awarded resulting in the expendi- 
ture of $4,100,600 for labor and material. 
| To date, New York City has spent $5,307,- 
000 on the project, $3,225,000 for con- 


| struction and $2,082,000 for the purchase 


of property. 

Twenty-nine public building projects, | 
mainly post offices, in 22 States were 
announced Aug. 17 by Administrator Ickes. | 
The list, approved by the President and 
Board, calls for. an 
allocation of $11,527,499 from Public 
Works funds. 

Among the projects approved were a 
Federal Office building for San Francisco, 
estimated to cost $2,689,090 a parcel post 
building for Boston, estimated to cost 
$3,700,000; a quarantine station at Los 
Angeles; a border station at Calais, Me.; 


iand post office buildings in 24 cities. 


“The chairman shall not be in any way | 


Tentative approval of loans totaling $9,- 
620,000 for five model housing projects, 
| in different cities, was announced Aug. 17 
| by Secretary Ickes. Final approval of all 
| these allotments is subject to contracts 
| between the limited dividend corporation, 
the housing corporation, or the housing 
association, as the case may be, and the 
Public Works Administration, insuring the 
announced policies of the Administration 
will be fulfilled. 


|Housing Project 
In Boston Approved 
| The tentative approval of a loan of $3,- 
| §00,000 to Neptune Gardens, Inc., for a 
model housing project in Boston, it was 
stated, will enable construction of over 
| 3,000 rooms to rent at $850 a room, on 
{the basis of 4 per cent interest on the 
| loan. Work can be started on this project 
| in about 30 days, the Public Works Ad- 
| ministration is informed, and it will give 
| direct employment for a year to approxi- 
| mately 1,000 men. 

A housing project in Queens Borough, 
New York City, for which the Administra- 
| tion tentatively approved a loan of $3,- 
210,000, is to be built by the Dick-Meyer 
| Corporation, under the New York State 
housing law. On the basis of 4 per cent 
interest for the loan, rates will be approxi- 
mately $11 a month for a room. The 
project, it was stated, will give direct 
| employment to 800 men for 18 months. 

A project in Brooklyn, for which the 
| Public Works Administration tentatively 
approved a loan of $2,025,000 to the Spence 
Estate Housing Corporation, is the first 
| real slum clearance project to be acted 
|}upon. The proposed building will consist 
of a six-story building with 508 apart- 
| ments, 2,150 rooms, each room to be 
| rented at less than $11 a month. 


| A model housing project in Philadelphia | 


| was tentatively granted a loan of $845,000. 
It is to be built by a limited dividend 
corporation formed by officers and mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers. Room rents 
| will be approximately $8.40 a month. } 
| A project having some of the character- 
istics of subsistence homesteads is the one 
for which the Administration tentatively 
approved a loan of $40,000 to the Hutch- 
inson (Kansas) Suburban Housing As- | 
sociation. Robert D. Kohn, Housing| 
| director for the Public Works Administra- | 
| tion, was informed the project will pro- | 
| vide 20 individual four-room and five- | 
room houses, each situated on two acres 
of land, renting at $30 per month with 
the loan on a 4 per cent basis. | 


| Allotment Is Made for | 
Fiood Control Work 


An allotment of $7,000,000 from public 
works funds for flood control work on the 
|iower Mississippi River was announced 
Aug 15, and at the same time an aliot- 
| ment of $500,000 was made in accordance 
| with the specification of Congress for ir:- 
inediate expenses in administering tha‘ 
section of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act having to do with codes oi 
fair competition. 

The allotment for flood control work 
} it was stated, will enable the War De-| 
|}partment to resume and continue work 
lin the Memphis, Vicksburg and New Or- 
| leans districts, and will provide direct 
and indirect employment for about 3,9u0 
men until June 30. 
| Of the $7,000,000 allotment, $2,200,v¢0 
was allocated to the Memphis district fon 
the! completion of suspended work on 
revetments and channel rectification tu 
intrease the discharge capacity of the 
Mississippi River between Cairo, Ill., and 
the head passes below New Orleans, !t 
is estimated that this project alone will 
give work to 1.200 men. y 

The Vicksburg district was allotted | 
$3,550,000 and is estimated to give work to 


'ehout 2,000 men, while the allotment of | 


$1.250.000 for the New Orleans district is | 


|exnected to furnish employment for ap- 


proximately 700 workers. 


National Plan Sought 
For Public Projects 


The National Planning Board of the | 


| Public Works Administration has begun 


to hold a series of meetings in an effort 
to develop a national plan for public 
works. 

The Board's first regional meeting wes 
held the past week in New York City. 
and meetings are to be held later in-each 
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| 


! 
| there ever was a successful effort to con- 


are going to hesitate to invoke that 
right?” the reporter then asked. 

The reply was: 

“Not in the least; but we ‘tried to move 
here on the theory that this country is | 


acting together—that these industries will | ere 


be allowed to govern themselves. We 
maintained from the very beginning that 


the auestion | these powers in the law were for the |°4 


recalcit- 
e 


purpose merely wf disciplining 
rants in a great national cooperativ 
movement. 

“When the time comes to use that 
discipline those powers will be used. But 
I will wait for the event and the occasion 
before I even talk about it.” 


Administration Attitude 
Towards Price-fixing 

A marked change in the Government 
position was revealed in the price-control 
sections of the oil code. 

General Johnson, only a few days ago, 


of the National | had said: 


“The only time I know of in which 


u 
e 


trol prices was in time of war, when yo 
controlled supply and demand; and th 


|was a uniform record of failure. I will 
say this: I am not willing, until the 
theory of production control has been es- 
tabilshed, to recommend any price fix- 
ing.” 

| But section 6 of Article III of the Oil 
Code provides that: 

“During such period as the production 
|of crude petroleum in any State is within 
|the allocation to that State, as provided 
in Section 3, Article III, of this code, it 
| shall be an unfair practice within that 
| State to buy, sell, receive in exchange or 
| otherwise acquire Mid-Continent crude 
| petroleum during any calendar month at 
| will be determined by multiplying the 


|average Group 3 tank-car price per gal- 


}lon of U. S. Motor gasoline of 60-64 octane | 


rating during the 
month, af ascertained and declared by 
the Federal agency designated by the 
| President, by the constant 18.5.” 

Then it says: 

“For a test period of ninety days, the 
President shall prescribe the base price 
‘of gasoline described in section 6 of this 
| article to which said constant shall be 
applied, and, at the end of said ninety 
days, the President may revise the for- 
mula set forth in said section 6.” 

In simple language, that was inter- 
preted to mean that the price of crude 
| oil per barrel would be hitched to the 
tank car or wholesale price of gasoline 
at a fixed ratio, if the President so de- 
cided. And the President could prescribe 
|} what the base price of gasoline was. 

Replying to a question of a reporter 
on Aug. 18, Administrator Johnson said: 

“Now do not call section 6 a price-fix- 
ing section. All section 6 does is, it hitches 
the price of crude up to the price of 
gasoline.” 

“If one goes up the other must go up, 

” 


| 


“That is right,” the Administrator re- 
sponded. 

“It is fair to ask who wrote that price 
section?” 

“I did,” he answered. 

Leaders in other industries, studying 
the oil code, drew the conclusion that, 
| since prices had been specifically men- 
{tioned in this code with a formula de- 
| vised for determining the base price of 
a raw material something of the same 
sort might find its way into the coal 
code and the lumber code, both of which 
are on their way. In each case there 


| 
| 


has been a demand from some companies | 


for a price policy that will assure the 
man who produces raw material a definite 
| portion of the price paid by the ultimate 
consumer. 

| With a compromise price agreement, 


there remained the question of control-| 
Here the question was | 


ling production. 


a price per barrel less than that which | 


proceeding calendar | 


No Cost Compensation 
On Federal Contracts 


Agreed Price Stands Despite N. 
R. A. Code Expenditures 


Business men who have contracted to 
do «wcrk for the Government can not in- 
crease the contract price even though 
their costs are increased by signing up 
under the National Recovery Administra- 
lion's program. 

Comptrolier General J. R. McCarl ruled 
on Aug. 16 that the Government had no 
power under the National Industrial Re- 
covers Act or any other law to increase 
a stivulated price. His decision was made 
on an issue raised by,\the Attorney Gen- 
President Roosevelt, however, has indi- 
ted that the coming session of Con- 
gress will be asked to allow an adjust- 
ment of contract payments to industries 
which do Government work and which 
sign up under the N. R. A. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Daniel Roper, repeated 
on Aug. 16 that such legislation may be 
necessary. 

The Delta Finishing Co., of Philadel- 
|phia, had contracted to bieach and shrink 
|500,000 yards of duck manufactured at 
the Atlanta Federal penitentiary at 2°s 
cents’a yard. The company served notice 
on the Department of Justice that, after 
July 28, when about half of the duck had 
been processed, the price would have to 
|be increased 35 per cent because of in- 
creased costs to the company incident to 
signing up under the N. R. A. 

Comptroller McCarl held that under 
jexisting law the Government had no 
lright to agree to such an increase. 





‘Tunnel Under Alps 
| Projected in France 


The construction of a tunnel through 
the Alps, creating a shorter route from 
France to Italy, is soon to be proposed 
to the French Government. 

Consul Hugh S. Fullerton, at Lyon, 
France, advises the Department of Com- 
merce that it is proposed to build a tunnel 
| linking the valley of the Arve (France) 
}and Aoste (Italy) at a cost of approx- 
imately 300,000,000 francs, the work cov- 
ering a period of five years. 

To attain this end, it will be necessary 
te cut a tunnel through a portion of 
Mont Blanc, at an attitude of 1,243 meters. 
The proposed entry of the tunnel will be 
near the present cascade of Blaitiere and 
the exit will be in the neighborhood of 
| Entreves, on the Italian side. Thence the 
| route will join the usual road passing by 
Courmayer. 


whether to have production of crude oil 
under the domination of the State or of 
|}the Federal Government. 

As first written and released Aug. 18, 
the code read: 

“Wildcatting shall not be prohibited, be- 
cause the future maintenance of the pe- 
troleum supply depends on new discov- 
eries and new pools; but the shipment of 
petroleum in interstate commerce which 
was produced in a new field or pool which 
is not developed in accordance with a 
plan approved by the President is unfair 
| competition and in violation of this code.” 
| That opened the way for a reform long 
| sought by conservationists in the industry 
|—the unit development of oil pools to 
|prevent the wild eploitation and waste 
| that have followed the old policy of every 
man for himself. 

Teas interests objected to this possi- 
| bility of national interference and ob- 
| tained partial sanction for a plan to have 
| the Federal Government determine the 
allotment of oil from each State and then 
| permit the State to do the controlling of 
production of tat allotment. 
| Under other provisions of the code, 
| price cutting in the retail trade is made 
}an unfair practice subject to penalty. 

Pending a decision of the Federal Trade 
Commission as to whether leave and 
}agency methods of marketing petroleum 
products constitute an unfair trade prac- 
tice, no new contract can be written under 
this method. By leases and agency con- 
tracts companies obligate individual serv- 
ice station owners to sell their products 
exclusively on a certain rental and dis- 
count system. The independent opera- 
tors contended that it discriminated 
against them. 








what truck 


Would you like the Reo 
Slide-Rule check-up? No ob- 
ligation. Write Reo—or 
‘phone your Reo dealer. 


@ Why 
determin 


idle talk 
Yo 

UNDERPOWERED— This unit deted 
isso underpowered thatgear 
ratio doctoring” is neces- 
sary to compensate. The re- 
sult: increased piston travel 
and gas consumption; re- 
duced daily range of travel. 


aa 


BAD LOAD DISTRIBUTION — 
This truck has more load 
back of the rear axle than 
ahead of it. Very hard on 
rear tires, axles, gears, bear- 
ings, springs and frame. 
Steering and front brake effi- 
ciency greatly reduced when 
climbing hills. 


WRONG =~ 
GEAR 
oe aE 


Here is a truck that 
is geared so low for 
occasional heavy 
pulls that the engine 
races and shakes it- 
self to pieces trying 
to make time on lev- 
el roads. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO., 


a Reo. 





un 





Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range 
1%-6 Tons. 
34 wheelbases, 4's-6's-8's. Tractor-Trailer 


WHY GUESS 


to buy... 


WHEN THE REO SLIDE-RULE 
PROVIDES THE ANSWER 


ict a salesman’s optimistic claims 
e your choice of a truck, when the 


Reo copyrighted Slide-Rule makes the deci- 
sion with mathematical accuracy? With this 
impartial, fact-finding device, guesswork and 


are eliminated from the truck deal. 
exactly what you need. 


BUILT RIGHT—Reo can accept the Slide-Rule’s 
verdict because Reo trucks are built todo an 
extraordinary job. Only a truck with a Gold 
Crown Engine can be expected to stand the 
usage and deliver the miles you get from 


SOLD RIGHT — Reo salesmen are trained to 
confine themselves to facts—facts as disclosed 
by the Slide-Rule and the Reo system of 
Ability Rating, which tells you precisely 
what specifications a truck must have to 
operate with maximum long-life and econ- 
omy under any given conditions. 


AND THEY LAST— There are Reo trucks in 

operation today that have seen steady ser- 

vice for 12 and 14 years. And the 1933 Reo 
Trucks, Speedwagons and Trailers 
are better than ever before. 


from 
rice Range — $575-$2,595. 


its from 15,000 to 32,000 Ibs., gross. 


All prices chassis f. 0. b. Lansing, plus tax. 


LANSING—TORONTO 
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Magnetic Studies ADMINISTRATOR OF THE AGRICULTUR AL ADJUSTMENT ACT Airplane Service 


“Aid to Aviators 
And Ship Pilots 


Radio Broadcasts and Oil 
Discoveries Are Helped 
By Federal Research Into 
Magnetism 

By CAPT. N. H. HECK 
Division of Terrestrial Magnetism 


Seismology, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey 


Chief 
and 


What are some of the additional uSe- 
ful and far-reaching purposes—the list 
is yet incomplete—for which magnetic 
observations, made by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, are utilized? 

To some the term “magnetic 
tions” may not be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to convey a realization of the 
vital part these data, originally made for 
its nautical charts, will always play in 
the interests of human safety. Perhaps 
therefore, a short reference to their use 
on such charts will account for the 
natural increase in value of these data 
because of their availability for other 
purposes 

The nautical chart and the compass 
are often linked as the chief needs of the 
navigator. The real link, however, that 
binds them together is the so-called 
“compass rose.” which gives in graphic 
form the magnetic information needed to 
pass from compass to chart. 

Two Kinds of North 

As many will know, this is because the 
compass needle points to magnetic north, 
while the chart is referred to true north. 
While magnetic north in most places 
points in the general direction of true 
north. it may be on either side of it, and 
often to a considerable amount 

This difference, known as “magnetic 
declination,” varies from place to place 
and in an irregular way, since the mag- 
netic field of the earth has rather irregu- 
lar distribution. If there were uniform 
distribution, the magnetic needle would 
point to true north 

The compass rose also gives the annual 
rate of change, but this naturally can 
be applied only to a few years ahead. To 
réplace a chart made 20 years ago, new 
values would have to be given; not those 
appearing on the earlier chart brought up 
to date through using the annual rate of 
change. 


observa- 


Regular Observations 

It is this complex situation that has 
miade it necessary to make magnetic ob- 
servations regularly at many places 
throughout the United States. To keep 
track of the changes, continuous obser- 
vations are made at five magnetic obser- 
vatories, located in the United States 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. In ad- 
dition, repeat observations are made at 
five-year intervals at some 200 places 
Scattered throughout the United States. 

At these places there are measured all 
the so-called magnetic elements, which 
include, in addition to the declination, 
the dip or the amount by which a needle 
free to swing would dip below the hori- 
zontal plane and the intensity of the 
earth's field, so that we have both the 
direction and amount of forces which act 
on the magnetic needle. 

As it was found early that observations 
along the coast would not suffice to give 
correct values for coastal charts, the plan 
was adopted of making observations at 
practically every county seat in 
United States. This has proven a wise 
policy and resulted in valuable “by- 
products” or additional uses, of which but 
one was anticipated when the work 
started. 

The Aviator’s Problem 

Maps now made for the aviator over 
the land require magnetic information to 
the same degree as nautical charts for 
the mariner. While air navigation is not 
quite so close and the same accuracy is 
not required, the aviator moves so fast 
that the magnetic declination changes 
rapidly when he is moving in a general 
east-west direction. 

The anticipated use of the magnetic 
data to which reference was made is in 
connection with early surveys made by 
magnetic methods. In many parts of the 
country—especially in the Southeast and 
parts of the East—all early surveys were 
made by magnetic methods. This was 
also done in many of the early public 
land surveys of the West. 

Endless difficulties arising in reproduc- 
ing early surveys are smoothed out by 


the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which is | 


constantly called upon for its magnetic 
data. Publications giving the values of 
the declination at 5-or-10-year intervals 
(in some cases back to 1750) have proved 
valuable aids to the local land surveyor. 
Some of the searches for long-lost lines 
have been surprisingly successful. 
How They Find Oil 

Magnetic methods have been widely 
used in studying buried geological struc- 
ture, especially in the search for oil or 
minerals which might be associated with 
them. While many detailed surveys have 
been made, in most cases use has been 
made of the magnetic observations of this 
service. 

In several States the trends of geo- 
logical structure have been deduced from 
the magnetic maps, thereby indicating 
where more detailed investigations might 
be made advantageously. In this con- 
nection, a special service carried on for 
a number of years has been telegraphic 
advice from one of the magnetic observa- 
tories of magnetic disturbances, during 
which operations should be suspended. 

With the development of radio com- 
munication, the problem of how the radio 
is carried around the earth instead of 
going off in a straight line in space had 
to be solved. The discovery of the Ken- 
nelly-Heaviside ionized layer, or “iono- 
sphere,” solved the problem. 

This is a kind of roof from which the 
radio is either reflected or refracted. It 
was found that this surface does not re- 
main at a fixed height above the earth 
but varies constantly. 

What Causes Fading 

In addition to the normal changes it 
is found that, particularly in the case 
of short-wave radio, there are wide’ fluc- 
tuations at the time of magnetic dis- 
turbances. The relation between the con- 
dition of the earth’s magnetism and radio 
transmission has been found to be very 
close, and such phenomena as fading of 
distant stations and skip distance are 
associated. 

And so the increasing uses of these 
magnetic data, primarily obtained for use 
in the nautical charts issued by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, increases their 
Value. 

The records of the magnetic obsez 
torics, duplicated and furnished prorgy, 
to investigators, have been responsible for 
some surprising results. 


Va- 
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George N. Peek: Government’s Leader of the Farm Relief Drive: 


+ 


He Bases Theo ories on. 
Experience and 


F acts, Not Books 


yo the School of Hard Knocks 
held its 1920-21 session old Prof. 
Experience tried laboriously to teach 
his class just what would happen when 
they let Production and Purchasing 
Power get too far apart. But most of 
his pupils didn’t pay attention. In fact 
by the time school had let out they 
forgot completely everything the teacher 
had said and never thought about it 
again until 1929. 

But there is always the bright little 
boy in the back row. He was there this 
time and his name was George N. Peek. 
He learned that lesson in the laboratory 
with Experience right at his elbow. He 
was engaged in selling plows to farmers 
who hadn't money to pay for them. 

“I found,” he has said on many occa- 
sions since, “that busted farmers don't 
make good customers.” 


He Decided to Do 


Something About It 

That was the lesson that he never 
forgot. In fact it made such an im- 
pression on him that he decided to do 
something about it. The result of do- 
ing that “something” is responsible for 
the job he holds today: Administrator 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Mr. Peek early began his, preliminary 
education regarding the consuming 
power of the farmer. As a young man 
in the nineties ‘he was born in 1873) 
he began collecting for Deere, Webber 
& Co., makers of agricultural imple- 
ments in Minneapolis. Apparently all 
the farmers weren't “busted” then or 
else he could get blood from turnips, for 
he was so successful that by 1911 he 
was made vice-president of the great 
Deere & Company plant in Moline, Ill. 
By 1919 he took over the Moline Plow 
Company and was its president. Mean- 
while he had served on the War In- 
dustries Board, made the acquaintance 
of Bernard Baruch and General Hugh 
S. Johnson, now National Recovery Ad- 
ministrator. He induced the latter to 
join him in business. 

tt | was about this time—or a little 


these. is | indicated by the fact that one 
of the large broadcasting 
schedules its trans-Atlantic broadcasts, in 
so far as possible, on the basis of pre- 
dicted magnetic conditions, resulting from 
studies of the magnetic records of a week 
or two before. 

A most important product is the con- 
tribution to the attempt to learn more of 
the nature of the earth’s magnetism and 
the laws which govern it. Failures to col- 


lect such information in earlier centuries 
whi y 


have left many teries 


mys 
solved; - me ; 


he y ee solutions are 

‘Sle only through the accurate and 
Systematic coliection of data at compe- 
tent magnetic observatories. 


later, 1921 to be exact—that Mr. Peek 
was ready to “do something” about the 
perennial plight of the farmer. He 
found in his new business associate, 
General Johnson, a most sympathetic 
and efficient co-laborer. Together they 
produced the now historic “Equality in 
Agriculture,” a small book with a large 
mission. 


Mr. Peek Was Leader 


In Farm Conference 

The next year President Harding 
called an agricultural conference and 
George Peek headed one of the com- 
mittees. That committee framed a 
resolution, its text taken from “Equality 





companies | an. 


in Agriculture.” The conference adopted 
it and it has been Mr. Peek’s Alpha and 
Omega ever since. It reads: 

“Whereas the prices of agricultural 
products are far below the cost of pro- 
-duction, so far below that relatively they 
are the lowest in the history of the 
country, therefore it is the sense of this 
committee that the Congress and the 
President of the United States should 
take such steps as will immediately re- 
establish a fair exchange value for all 
farm products with that of all other 
commodities.” 


It was a large order to fill. _Today he 


ADJUSTMENT OF RATES OF PAY ON PUBLIC _ 


has the job, under the agricultural ad- 
justment act, of putting that principle 
into practice. But it was a long, hard 
road from that committee room in 1922 
to the busy corridors of the new agri- 
cultural building whose hum of activity 
is only rivalled by General Johnson's 
beehive in the offces of the NRA. 


Academic Theories 


Do Not Hamper Him 

Along this road George Peek traveled 
light, equipped for action all the time. 
He carried no extra baggage, no aca- 


| demic impediments, no theories won from 


dusty tomes, and he bore aloft no fiery 
cross torn from the hand of fainting 
crusader. He smarted under no old 


| sores, nor was he embittered by a class- 


conscious hatred. He carried an axe, 
perhaps, but it was to swing and not to 
grind. 

When he started his campaign in 
earnest he reached Washington with 
@ purpose rather than a plan: But the 
plan soon evolved. He wanted to further 
some kind of legislation which would 
make the tariff do for the farmer what 
it did—or was supposed to do—for in- 
dustry. He wanted in some way to pre- 
vent over-production from depressing 
prices by creating some kind of a sub- 
sidy which would take care of expor- 


table surpluses. He came in contact 
with Charles J. Brand ‘(now his co-ad- 
ministrator) and out of their combined 
ideas grew the McNary-Haugen Bill 
which was to lead through many stormy 
vicissitudes. 

Then the fight began. Mr. Peek now 
independently wealthy, abandoned his 
business activities and threw his whole 
energetic weight into the prosecution of 
his purpose. He sat in his offices in 
Washington and welded the organization 
that forced the bill before the public. 
To the East it was a strange piece of 
radicalism and when no one could find 
an ulterior reason for Mr. Peek’s dogged 
efforts some of them wrote him down 
as a fanatic. Twice the bill passed Con- 
gress, twice it was vetoed. But Mr. Peek 
drove ahead, some said brutally. 


Principles Retained 


In New Program 

By 1932 his eftorts had made McNary- 
Haugenism a partisan issue and he was 
fighting with the Roosevelt ranks. At 
last the timese had caught up with Mr. 
Peek. The mountain had come, thanks 
to a general landslide, right up to Mr. 
Peek’s door. Perhaps today its outline 
has altered somewhat but the prophet 
has probably been able to adjust his 
vision a little, too. The principle # re- 


WORKS TO VARIED LOCAL COSTS OF LIVING 


[Continued pany Page 9.) | 

of the other nine regions in order to give | 

the Board an opportunity to make a first | 

| hand study of the problems of each and | 

Ito coordinate eagh regional program into | 
a national plan. 

The Board is coordinating its studies | 
and activities with those of other plan- 
ning agencies, including unofficial and 
governmental bodies. A committee con.- | 
posed of Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Co- | 
ordinator ot Transportation; Thomas H. 
|MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of Pub-| 
lic Roads, and Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, 
|Chief of Army Engineers, will advise the 
Board on transportation problems. The | 
Board also is cooperating with the “al 
tional Land-use Planning Committee, ot | 
which Dr. L. C. Gray, Chief of the Bu- | 
reau of Agricultural Economics, is cha‘r- | 


The National Planning Board is headed | 
by Frederic A. Delano, chairman, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Other members of the Board 
are Dr. Wesley Mitchell, professor of 
economics at Columbia University, and | 
Prof. Charles E. Merriam, chairman of | 
the Department of Political Science at 
the University of Chicago. Charles W. 
Eliot, 2nd., of Cambridge, Mass., director 

‘ ade 


named by Administrator Ickes, are pre-| 
paring to handle complaints regarding 
any alleged misuse of Government funds. 
The 10 regional inspectors were named 
Aug. 15, and are establishing themselves 
at headquarters in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Omaha, Portland, San Francisco, 
Fort Worth, Kansas City, Atlanta and 
Baltimore. They will receive their orders 
and report directly to the Public Works 
Division of Investigations in Washington, 
which is under the direction of Louis R. 
Glavis, head of the Division of Investiga- 
| tions of the Department of the Interior. 
All of the regional inspectors, the Pub- 
lic Works Administration declares, are 
engineers familiar with the various types 
of construction to be undertaken by the 
Public Works program, They are to see to 
it that contract specifications are lived 
up to, that the Government is not cheated, 


| and that Government funds are disbursed 


as intended. Investigators in each region 
are to investigate complaints filed with 
the regional inspector. 

Announcement of the regional inspec- 
tors was made shortly after the appoint- 
ment of State engineers, who are to serve 
as executive officers for the State Advisory 
Boards, organize the State offices on eco- 
noues Des. ..dizect personnel, re- 


the 





of lanpings ee aL 
== aua rianning Commission, is execu- 
tive officer of the Board 
While the National Planning Board is 
working out a coordinated program, | 
regional inspectors, who have just been 


ceive, record and examine all applications. 
The State engineers are to report their 
findings to the State Advisory Boards 
which will make recommendations to the 
Administrator at Washington. 


With the State Boards, the engineers! pital in New York, has also been approved. | 


are to prepare preliminary State pro- 
grams, and projects for these programs 
are to be examined from the viewpoint 
of soundness, of engineering plans and 
designs, economic and social necessity, 
financial feasibility, and other required 
qualifications. 

Secretary Ickes stated Aug. 15 that the 
Public Works Board was giving “sy mpa- 
thetic interest” to a proposed flood con- 


| trol project in Oklahoma, on the Arkansas 


River. The Board has not acted as yet 
on the proposed project, he said, but was 
favorable to it in view of the unemploy- 
ment and the drought condition in the 
State. 

In the matter of public buildings, diffi- 
culties are being encountered, for the 
President feels that many projects ap- 
proved by previous Congresses are not 
justified, from an economic standpoint. 
Only those buildings which are deemed 
essential and practical are to be approved, 
and all projects which are not considered 
justifiable so far as expenditures are con- 
cerned are to be abandoned. 

President Roosevelt and the Govern- 
ment officials working out the public 
works program are placing proposed pub- 
lic building projects in about six or seven 
categories, classified according to im- 
portance and the practicability’ and the 
estimated costs of the buildings. A so- 
called “A” list, which it is said is obviously 
necessary, has been approved, and a “B” 
| list, with the exception of a marine hos- 


His Years of Battle for! 
Agriculture Reach 
Climax 


mains the same though the question of 
method is different. 

In any case Mr. Peek is appearing to 
his more critical beholders in a some- 
what different light. There are many 
still, of course, who do not hold with 
his views, but their respect in his ability 
to carry them out has increased. He 
is still the hard-hitting, brusque and 
determined fighter, but even those who 
scoffed or those who doubted have been 
convinced of his absolute sincerity. 

To the romanticist who feels that he 
must trace every official who fignts the 
farmer's baitle back to the soil, it might 
be easy to picture this big, rather loose- 

jointed, deliberate-speaking man, as 
| born in the shadow of the silo, and ex- 
plain his zeal for agriculture as a result 
of weary years of tilling the soil. 

But unfortunaiely it wouldn't be a true 
picture. He was born in the small town, 
the very small town, of Polo, Il. And, 

it is true, his uncle had a farm in that 
delightful part of Illinois which is called 
Oregon and looks in the photographs 
like Colorado.: There he spent much of 
his time as a boy. He can milk a cow, 
if he hasn't forgotten how, and in his 
day he probably swung a pitchfork as 
lustily as any farm boy. 

He owns some farms in Colorado 
today. But he isn’t a farmer. He is a 
business man. His real beginning was 
selling plows, not pushing them. 


His Firmness Shown 


On War Industries Board 

Washington first knew him as a mem- 
ber of the War Industries Board and 
there is many a story of how, de- 
liberately, inflexibly, and with a firmness 
that left no question as his ability to 
follow through, he “handled” irate Cap- 
tains of Industry who felt they could 
demand raw products for their own pur- 
poses that the Army decided they 
couldn't have. 

As a member of the Board be revealed 
another side of his nature. His op- 
ponents called it stubborness, perhaps 
with some justice, but a stubborness that 
they admit has been tempered today. 
When the question came at that time of 
steel prices, he insisted upon a high level 
so that wages might be kept up—still at 
his old hobby of “consuming power 
He was over-ruled and he resigned, 
roundly denouncing tne “politicians.” 

He is not easy for the stranger to talk 
to and his natural lack of verbosity 
sometimes gives the impression of in- 
difference. But his smile is kindly and, 
like his associate, General Johnson, he 
makes decisions and he faces alterna- 
tives with a clean “ves” and “no.” He 
hides a dynamic energy behind an easy- 
going manner e has nothing of the 
reformer about him. His ammunition 
are facts and figures, his appeal is to 
the head and not the heart. 





To Latin America 
Developing Trade 


Aviation Transport Returns 
Profit to Treasury—De- 
cline in Exchange of Com- 
merce With Far East 


The first major improvement in the 
export business of the United States is 
indicated by a renewal of the flow of 
trade and commerce between this country 
and Latin America through the facilities 
of the foreign air mail service of the 
Port Office Department. 

rhe international air transport Sys- 
tem, according to the Postmaster Gen- 
‘ral, James A. Farley, is playing a vital 
part in the rehabilitation of trade wita 
Latin America, which, in 1929, contributed 
$2,009,000,000 or one-fifth of this coun- 
try’s world trade. 

M.. Farley announced, Aug. 16, that 
during June, an ordinarily slow month 
for export, activity, the northbound serv- 
ice over the trans-Caribbean trunk aire 
line cf Pan American Airways, Inc., be- 
tween North and South America, turned 
back to the Treasury a profit of 12 cents 
per mile flown on this line. 

Million Letters a Month 

On the June basis, Mr. Farley said, the 
foreign air mail routes operated by Pan 
American Airways System will return to 
the Treasury approximately $1,750,000 this 
fiscs: year, a substantial gain over the 
previous year. This increase in volume 
of business, he said, directly reflects the 
current upswing in trade activity in this 
area. 

Current mail volume on the interna- 
tional routes is at the rate of nearly 
1,000,000 letters per month, of which 94 
per cent represents business correspond- 
ence, according to Mr. Farley. 

Trade With Far East 

Although the foreign trade of the 
Unitea States with the Far East for June 
was higher than that of the preceding 
month of May, the Department of Com- 
merce reports, during the first six months 
of 1933 trade with the Orient was char- 
acterized by heavy lossss, when compared 

h the corresponding period of 1932. 

3usiness conditions in the Far East 
during the first half of the year, the 

Commerce Department states, generally 
duplicated those of the 1932 months, 
Markets for the most part remained dull; 
prices for leading staples declined; while 
in some instances higher tariffs increased 
costs of American goods. 

Trade With China and Japan 

Flietuating exchange rates and low- 
priced silver and disturbances in China, 
following the Sino-Japanese difficulties, 
caused traders to hesitate in placing or- 
ders beyond immediate, or, at most, short 
period delivery. 

Japan's financial difficulties, declares 
the Commerce Department, as well as 
other factors, also caused a considerable 
reduction in American exports. 

Combined exports and imports between 
the United States and the Far East for 
June, 1933. totaled $53,247,000, compared 
with $51,375,000 for the preceding month, 
a gain of $1,472,000, which affected only 
imports. 

Decline From Last Year 

Compared with the total trade for June, 
1932, amounting to $54,027,000, there was 
a reduction of 1.2 per cent. 

United States exports to the Orient 
during June, 1933, amounting to $20,- 
073.600, recorded a decrease of 2.3 per 
|cent compared with $20,487,000 for June, 
~e 

Imports into the United States from 
the Far East during June, 1933, aggre- 

gated $33,174,000 compared with $33,- 
940,000 for the corresponding month in 
| 1932. 





Growth and Use of Timber 
On Farms to Be Studied 


| The use of forest products on the farm 
|is to be studied by the Forest Service of 
| the Department of Agriculture in 12 areas 
throughout the country, and the first of 
these surveys has just been started in 

umter County, South Carolina, by E. V. 
Coon. economist in the Forest Service. 

This study of farm use of forest prod- 
ucts is part of a survey of the Nation's 
timber resources and requirements as a- 
necessary basis for balancing the Nation’s 
timber budget. The farm has been one 
of the principal markets for lumber, Mr. 
Roberts says, and manufacture of lumber 
has been the largest forest industry, so 
that what the farm will need is a large 
factor in what future lumber requirements 
will be. 

The use of lumber or other forest prod- 
ucts on the farm touches the problem of 
national welfare fro mtwo angles, accord- 
ing to Mr. Roberts—the use of idle land 
and employment of idle labor. Forest 
lands, on the one hand, represent one of 
the country’s greatest resources, and for- 
est industries, on the other, have ranked 
second to agriculture in employment of 
— 

Land not needed for other crops will 
grow timber and the timber will provide 
for employment in industry if industry 
has a market for its products. Studies 
such as Mr. Roberts is now making in 
Sumter County will furnish, the Forest 
Service says, information necessary for @ 
better understanding of the Nation’s tim- 
ber needs and better planning to supply 
them. 
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Special Highway | Efforts to Fix Single Code 
For Operation of '——For Automobile Makers 
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Helping Farmers 


To Pay Off Debts 


Motor Transport National Recovery Administration Also Aiming to Clarify By Making Loans 


Provision Concerning Open Shop 


Passenger Automobiles to 
Be Barred From Italian 
Road; Plan Discussed in 
This Country 


While in the United States the matter 
of constructing special highways for the 
use of motor trucks has only been dis- 
cussed, with an occasional specific pro- 
posal in Federal or State legislative halls, 
Italy is about to complete a new high- 
way for the exclusive use of heavy trucks. 

Final sections of a new route for truck 
traffic between Milan and Genoa are 
nearly finished, according to a report re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from Consul E. Talbot Smith at Milan, 
and the highway soon will be opened for 
through traffic. 

Passenger automobiles will be forbidden 
use of the new highway, it is stated, as 
the road was planned for the use of 10 
to 15-ton motor trucks with trailers. When 
loaded to capacity, one of these trucks 
and its trailer weigh approximately 25 
tons, it is reported. 


Curve Radius Increased 

A special feature of the truck road 
which differs from the ordinary Italian 
highway is the increase in the radius of 
all turns to 100 meters, egabling trucks 
hauling two or three trailers to negotiate 
the curves without difficllty. The radius 
of turns on the present road is about 
12 meters. 

In the mountainous sections the general 
slope of the new highway will be about 
4 per cent compared with a 9 per cent 
grade on the oid road. Several tunnels 
ranging in length to 900 meters are also 
being opened through the mountains, ac- 
cording to the report. 

A great part of the new road is being 
rebuilt over the old highway, it is stated, 
and plans call for the extension of the 
road around the larger cities so the heavy 
trucks will not have to pass through. 

In the United States the congestion of 
highways, particularly near large cities, 
and the increase in motor truck opera- 
tions have brought suggestions that sep- 
arate highways should be constructed for 
such traffic. 


Proposed in 71st Congress 

At the first session of the 7ist Con- 
gress, in 1929, Senator Phipps (Rep.), of 
Colorado, introduced a joint resolution 
for the creation of a commission to study 
proposals for a national system of motor 
express highways. When this resoluion 
was under consideration by the Senate 
its purpose was explained by Senator 
Phipps. 

“The purpose,” he said, “is to authorize 
a commission, largely composed of heads 
of Government departments, with one or 


two others whose services would be do- | 


nated, to study the plans which might 
be laid before them for a system of ex- 
press motor roads, the idea being to put 
out to those interested, whether it be the 
States, the Federal Government, or pri- 
vate enterprises, that there should be a 
definite plan formulated with a view to 
avoiding loss of money which would un- 


doubtedly occur if the highway system is open shop is closed to union men, or at/ Workers of Lansing and Pontiac; Wil- 


developed in a haphazard manner.” 

The resolution was adopted by the Sen- 
ate May 7, 1930, but no action was taken 
by the House. 


Not Before This Congress 

In 1931 Senator Frazier (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, announced that he would 
cooperate with other Members of Con- 
gress in introtiucing bills providing for a 
national system of motor express high- 
ways. He introduced at the first session 
of the 72nd Congress a resolution to this 
effect, but no further action was taken 
and the subject has not been presented to 
the 73rd Congress. 

At the 1932 session of the New York 
Legislature a bill was introduced for the 
construction across the State of a toll 
motorway for buses and trucks. The proj- 
ect was estimated to cost $100,000,000, 





Early agreement on a code of fair com- 
petition for the automobile industry is 
expected by officials of the Recovery Ad- 
| ministration. 

Evidence and data submitted by rep- 
resentatives of the industry and of labor 
at the open hearings, Aug. 18, on the code 
proposed by the National Automobile 
| Chamber of Commerce are being studied. 

The Recovery Administration, among 
other things is attempting to accomplish 
the following: 

1. Elimination of the open-shop clause 
contained in the proposed code. 

2. Adjustment of the differences be- 
tween labor and industry over the wage 
and hour provision. 

3. The inclusion of all automobile man- 
ufacturers in a single code. 

At the outset of the hearings on the 
code, Aug. 18, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Na- 
tional Recovery Administrator, sounded 
a warning to the entire industry that the 
Recovery Act will be administered “with- 
out exception and without fear and with- 
| out favor” for any manufacturer, whether 
large or small. 

Expressing regret that the industry as 
represented at the hearing did not in- 
|clude 100 per cent of automobile manu- 
facturers, Administrator Johnson said he 
|hoped that condition would not be long 
continued. 


Nearly All Important 
Manufacturers Agree 

It was pointed out Aug. 18 in a pre- 
| pared statement by the National Recovery 
Administration, that the code submitted 
|by the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce we aid to represent more 
than 80 per cent of the production and 95 
per cent of the number of important 
|automobile manufacturers in the United 
| States. 
| “Henry Ford,” it was stated, “has so 
far been the important hold-out.” 

The Ford Motor Car Co. is not a mem- 
ber of the Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, and had not presented a code of 
its own. 


| Presentation of the automobile code by | 


Donaldson Brown, chairman of General 
Motors Corporation, was interrupted by 

Donald R. Richberg, general counsel of 
the Recovery Administration, just as the 
former, in outlining the position of the 
industry on the open shop, attempted to 
|reconcile section 6 of the code with sec- 
|tion 7 of the Recovery Act. 

Section 7 of the Act guarantees the 
right of labor to collective bargaining, 
while section 6 of the code states that 
“the employers in the industry may con- 
tinue the open shop policy.” Mr. Rich- 
| berg said: 

“A great deal of uncertainty arises, be- 
jcause of the clause you have just read, 
about the words ‘may continue the open 
shop policy.’ Either they have a definite 
|meaning or else they are ambiguous. 

“The legal construction of this phrase 
| becomes very important. There has been 
subStantialfy ofly one interpretation of it 
by organized labor, and that is that the 


| 


least to union organization. 

“The phrase ‘may continue the open 
{shop policy’ may be easily construed not 
}only as an attempted modification of the 
law but as a policy of refusing to com- 
ply with the law. It is improper to in- 
corporate in the code any phrase sulgect 
to such construction.” 


|Opposition Expressed 
‘By Labor Representative 
Mr. Brown contended that the clause 


in controversy was not intended in any 
way to qualify the language of the col- 


liective bargaining clause in the Recovery | 


Act. The industry would stand by the 
llaw, he said, adding that the clause in 
|question was inserted in the code for the 
purpose of reassuring employers as well 
as employes as to conditions of employ- 
ment in the industry. 


necessary in order to restore the major 
part of former employes now idle to the 
pay rolls. 

As the first witness at the hearings, 
Mr. Macauley stated that, since April 1, 
the automobile industry has added 37,000 
men, an increase of about 40 per cent 
in the number of employed. With greater 
improvement in business, and operating 
under the prescribed hours of the code, 
Mr. Macauley estimated an increase of 
employment as follows: For 2,000,000 
units annual production, 41,000 men; for 
2,500,000 production, 81,000; for 3,000,000 
production, 123,000; and for 3,330,000 pro- 
duction, 152,000 men. It was brought out 
that production for the year 1933 is esti- 
mated to be around 2,500,000 units. 

Exclusive of the Ford Motor Co., Mr. 
Macauley said, only three automobile 
concerns showed a profit during the first 
six months of 1933. The net loss in 1932, 
he stated, for the 19 largest companies, 
not including Ford, amounted to more 
than $60,000,000. 

Donaldson Brown, chairman of the 
General Motors Corporation, in present- 
ing the code, explainad that its main pro- 
visions are that mate factory employes 
in cities of 500,000 population and over 
shall receive 43 cents an hour; in cities 
of 250,000 and less than 600,000, they 
shall receive 41% cents an hour; and in 
cities of less than 250,000, 40 cents an 
hour. 
| The proposed code provides for a work 
| week not to exceed 48 hours in any one 
| week and not more than 40 hours per 
week averaged for the period of the ope- 
ration of the code. 
office and salaried employes are to range 
from $15 to $14, depending on the size 
of cities in which piants are located. 


Mr. Green Submits 
Substitute Provision 

Substitutes for all sections of the code 
relating to hours and wages were pre- 
sented by William Green. He proposed, 
in substance, the following provisions: 

Basic week for factory employes, in- 
cluding plant and machinery employes, 
30 hours; 
with provision of 35 hours in emergencies 
and high seasonal demand. 

Minimum rate of pay for factory em- 
ployes, including apprentices and main- 
tenance employes, 60 cents an hour. 

Minimum wage for office and salaried 


Minimum wages for | 


time and a half for overtime | 


|New Plan Adopted to Speed | 
| Refinancing and Care for 
| Applications Totaling 


! 


features of a code for their industry was| Administrator's office. 
\reached by representatives of the leading|Gen. Johnson and the members of the 
|Labor Advisory Board, there were present | 


Applications by farmers for loans from 
the $200,000,000 made available by Con- 
| gress to the Land Bank Commissioner al- 
ready exceed this sum, although loans 
actually made up to Aug. 11 amounted to} 
only $1,071,050. These loans were made 
|to 474 applicants, while the total appli- 
cations number 88,893. 

The Farm Credit Administration also| 
announced Aug. 19 that the first repay-| 
ment to be made by a farmer-borrower | 
was received Aug. 17 from Harry E 
Brown, of Mt. Carmel, Ill, in the amount | 
of $500 on a loan of $3,000 made Aug. 2. 

To Speed Up Refinancing 











Eliminating Open Shop Clause 
From Steel Code ——— 


War Debt Hearing 
On British Plea 








Agreement Reached With Leading Producers and Com- 
pact Is Ready for Signature of President 


For Concession 





A code of fair competition for the iron 


j}and steel industry is before President | trial and determination of results. 


Roosevelt, awaiting his approval. 
Agreement with officials of the 


‘{ron and steel producers at about 1 a. m. 
Aug. 19, following a series of conferences | 


at which members of the Administration's 
Labor Advisory Board, including Leo Wol- 
man and William Green, were in attend- 
ance. 

Missing from the code is the so-called 
open-shop clause, which heads of the Re- 
covery Administration had contended were 
qualifications of the National Recovery 
Act. Other points.of issue upon which 
agreement was reached, and which the 
National Recovery Administration an- 


Wh National | for the great steel plants had conferred 
Half Billion Dollars | Recovery Administration on the essential | with Gen. Johnson and his aides, at the 


Delegation Coming to Dis- 
cuss Revision of Settle- 
ment Agreement, Secre- 
tary of State Announces 


tion of the code after 90 days’ period of 


For six hours late Aug] 18, spokesmen 


In addition (©) Great Britain will be the first of the 


debtor nations to send a delegation to 
at the conference, Deputy Administrator | the United States for settlement of the 
K. M. Simpson, who conducted the open:| war debt question. 

ee on the Rt gape A a ‘eed The Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
Donald R. Richberg, general counsel for | « 
the Administration; ond the following | *2m0unced Aug. 15 that a British delega 
representatives of the iron and steel in-| tion probably will arrive in this country 
| dustry: | sometime in October. 


William A. Irvin, president of the British Indebtedness 
United States Steel Corporation; Eugene! oy all the debts owed to the United 
C. Grace, president of the Bethlehem) states by foreign nations that of Great 
|Steel Corporation; William J. Filbert. | Britain is the largest, totalling $4,489,000,- 
vice chairman of the board of the United! 999 Approximately $128,000,000 of this 
| States Steel Corporation; E. T. Weir. | amount will come due on Dec. 15, the 





The Administration announced that at|mounces are in accordance with the view|/chairman of the board of the National) next payment date. 


a meeting Aug. 18 the presidents of the 
12 Federal Land Banks agreed to recom-| 
mend to their boards of directors that | 
the banks accept responsibility for mak- 
ing direct loans to farmers from the Com-| 
missioner's $200,000,000 fund, with the 
object of simplifying and speeding up 
farm debt refinancing. 

Heretofore agents of the Land Bank | 
Commissioner have been in charge of the | 
disbursement of this special fund, but | 
under the plan agreed upon they will be- | 
come officers of the land banks and the| 
administration of the tund will be under} 
the direction of the boards of directors | 
and presidents of the land banks. } 

The land bank loans are first mortgage 
loans made up to one-half the “normal” 
value of productive farm land, plus 20 
| per cent of the value of permanent im- 
|provements used for farm purposes. The 
|Commissioner’s loans, in amounts of not 
;}more than $5,000, are limited to three- 
| fourths the value of all the farm property 
;and may be used as supplemental loans 
|to reduce and pay off scattered debts, to 
redeem farms and to save them from fore- 
closure. 

Applications for Half Billion 

The land banks and the Commissioner’s 
agents together have received more than 
| Saaee applications for loans aggregating 
approximately $500,000,000. While the 
| Commissioner, Albert S. Goss, has only 
lthe $200,000,000 fund provided by Con- 


ess, he pointed out that resources of 10 
employes, $15 a week; for office and sal- | er _ . 
aried employes receiving less than $35 &| grant by Congress to the land banks of 
week, pay per hour shail not be less than | the power to issue $2.000,000,000 in mort- 
_ ——* rate affected for them on gage bonds with 4 per cent interest guar- 

MG. 4, S588. anteed by the Treasury. 

Simplification of individual and «yt has been found,” said Mr. Goss 
{group bonus systems. | : Pri V8 


the 


times that amount are available in the | == 


of the President, are as follows: 


Hours of Labor 
And Wages Fixed 

Hours.— Average 40-hour week over 
three-month period, with maximum per 
employe of 48 hours and six days per week. 
On or after Nov. 1, 1933, as soon as pro- 
duction reaches 60 per cent of capacity, 
the eight-hour day for all employes, ex- 
cept supervisory, technical, and emergency 
employes. 

Wages.—General increase of 15 per cent 
has been made since July 1, 1933. Mini- 
mum wages fixed in the code are esti- 


|mated by steel companies to exceed @N| ously been conferring at the National 


average of 40 cents per hour. (“This re- 
sults from the fact,” Gen. Hugh 8S. John- 
son, Administrator, said Aug. 19, “that 
higher minimum wages than those fixed 
jin the code are paid to large groups of 
| common labor.”’) 

Code Administration and trial period.— 
Code to be effective for 90 days as a trial 
period to determine effect. Provision for 
three representatives of N. R. A. to re- 
| ceive full information, with access to 
|necessary records, to meet with board of 
directors of Iron and Steel Institute upon 
administration of the code and advise 
the President so as to provide assurance 
| that code operation is in full compliance 
with the law, providing adequate pro- 
tection of public interests and furnishing 
the basis for recommendations to the 
President as to continuation or modifica- 





“that in a large percentage of cases the 
;applicant can best be refinanced through 
{granting both types of loans—a land bank 
| loan to refinance his first mortgage and a 
Commissioner's loan. 


Steel Corporation; T. M. Girdler, presi- | ent about - 
dent and chairman of the board of 0 enter to yg A a 
| Republic Steel Corporation; L. E. Block. | nostponable under the war debt agree- 
chairman of the board of the Inland Steel| ont between the United States and 
Company; Hugh Morrow, president Of| Great Britain. The remainder is non- 
the Schloss-Sheffield Iron and _ Steel postponable interest 
Company; Nathan L. Miller, former Gov- nes 
ernor of New York, and counsel for the | Token Payment in Silver 
| United States Steel Corporation; and H.| On the last payment date, June 15, 
| A. Morse, counsel for the American Iron |Great Britain was to have paid about 
and Steel Institute. | $76,000,000. She sent instead a “token 
" ° payment” of 20,000,000 ounces of silver, 
Workers Directly valued by agreement with the United 
Affected Number 340,000 States at $10,000,000. Prior to that time 
Leaders in the steel industry had previ- bag ol Britain had met every instalment 
The silver sent over as the “token pay- 
ment” still is in the process of being as- 
sayed and checked in at the mints of 
{the country. The Treasury must issue 
| against it $10,000,000 in silver certificates, 


Capital with President Roosevelt, General 
Johnson, and Secretary of Labor Frances 
|Perkins on various phases of the code. 
Some of the questions taken up dealt with 
the technical phases such as the number 
lof persons attached to the ifdustry, and| 
the degree of purchasing power developed | 
under the different proposed schedules of 
hours and wages. 

The wages and hours provisions in the 
revised code for the steel industry affects 
| directly about 340,000 who are available 
for service in the major steel plants. The 





American Demand Rushes 
German Barrel Factories 


| Beer barrel factories in southern Gere 
| many are working to their full capacity 


employment records of 32 of the largest|t® meet the demand from the United 
companies in the industry—Robert P. La-| States for their product. The brewing 
— — of = bene } ogy and industry in Bavaria, however, shows little 
teel Institute, pointed out a e open | i 

“harings held July 31—show that on July effect from the changed situation in the 
|1, 1933, there were 288,945 persons obtain- | United States. 

| ing work at these plants. He estimated| Consul R. D. Longyear, at Munich, re- 
}at that time that on the basis of a 40-hour} ports to the Department of Commerce 
|maximum work week, and with plants that the rate of beer barrel production in 
| operating at 60 per cent capacity, all of | Bavaria at present seems to be influenced. 
|the persons available for work in these! by the amount of Polish and Russian oak 
plants—a total of 338,683—would be given | which can be secured, since apparently 
employment. | German oak supplies are short. 











Existing amounts of differential be- | 
tween common labor and skilled labor to 
be substantially maintained. * 

Seasonal and peak demand ,when un- 
usual, to be submitted to a planning com- 
| mittee for tolerance. In emergencies, 35 
| hours per week to be allowed without 
|permission of such committee. | 

Other proposals with regard to wages 
and hours, and labor conditions were pre- 
sented by other representatives of labor, 
jamong whom were Peter Fagan, repre- 
senting the Federation of Automobile 


liam Collins, of Detroit, representing the 

| National Automobile Workers of America; 

jand H. J. Muste, of Detroit, representing 

;the American Industrial Association. 

| 
’ . “ . 

‘Geologic Exploration 


Embodied in New Map 





Fifty Years of Surveys of Min- 
eral Resources Charted 

} 
| Geologic exploration and mapping over 
a 50-year period is represented in a new 
geologic map of the United States, issued 
by the Geological Survey. 

| Dr. T. W. Stanton, chief geologist of 
| the Geological Survey, says that the map 
| fills a need which has been felt for many 





Pontiac. . THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
BUILDER of STRAIGHT EIGHTS 


which was to be amortized over a period | Gp nocition to this viewpoint was also 
of 25 years from revenues from tolls. The Leusiamaa by William Green, president of 
proposed highway was to have had five/the American Federation of Labor, who 
lanes and abandoned canals and interur- | said that while the clause purports to 
ban railway lines were to have been used|mean an open shop it will result in a 
where possible. It was proposed that|closed shop to union workers. He con- 
there should be no maximum speed limit |tended that it is opposed to the intention 
and buses were to be required to observe }of Congress, saying: 
a minimum speed of 40 miles an hour,} “It is unsportsmanlike and indefensible 
with trucks traveling at least 30 miles an | conduct to come here now and argue that 
hour. No action was taken on the bill. j|this very proposal, which Congress re- 
In 1916, before the advent of wide- | jected, should be included.” 
spread construction of paved highways by| jt was estimated by Alvan Macauley, 
State governments, a corporation was or- | president of the Packard Motor Car Co. 
ganized in the State of Illinois for the|and of the Automobile Chamber of Com- 
construction of a 30-foot concrete road | merce, that the code as submitted would 
for a distance of 300 miles through the | give employment to from 41,000 to 152,000 
center of the State from Chicago to St.| workers, depending on the demand for 
Louis. This company obtained from the | new cars. 
then Public Utilities Commission of Illi-| These estimates of the manufacturers 
nois a certificate of convenience and ne- | were challenged by the representatives of 
cessity authorizing the construction, it/labor. A basic week for factory em- 
having been the view of the promoters |ployes of 30 hours, with 35 hours in times 
and the Commission that the project was|of emergency and periods of high sea- 
of such a character as to bring it within |sonal demand, Mr. Green contended, was 
the provisions of the public utilities law. | —————_—"—""> _ mg 
The corporation proposed to construct upon its highway construction program 
the highway at a cost~of $30,000 a mile|and the people voted a bond issue of 
and to operaie it for the exclusive use | $60,000,000 for the work. A few years 
of ; motor vehicles, which would be re-| later another issue of $100,000,000 was ap- 
quired to pay toll for the privilege of | proved. It is possible now to travel on 
using the highway. Within a short time,| concrete highways over several different 
however, the State of Illinois embarked | routes between Chicago and St. Louis. 





. e e 
Deficit Shrinks as New Taxes Prod 
(Continued from Page 1.] 
curing July was due largely to the tap | esone than in July, 1932 
creased effectiveness of 25 new excise| In addition the new recovery taxes and 
taxes which in July, 1932, were just get-|the beer tax, which has increased every 





~ 1933 1932 
Income ... «++ 4 +. $11,983,009.42 $17,457,131.22 Automobile trucks 
Dividends . ° '58.417.17 ee 


Automobile parts and 


Radios and phonograph records.. 
Mechanical refrigerators 


493,662.70 
12,424.81 
11,825.86 

201,905.12 


Sporting goods . 
Firearms and shells. 
Pistols and revolvers 
Cameras and lenses 
Candy 

Chewing gum .... 
Soft drinks 


Nonbeverage spirits 
Wines, cordials, etc 
Grape brandy, for fortifying wines . 
Special taxes, etc., distilled spirits 1,435,515.47 
Fermented fruit juices, Act of Mar. 22, 1933. 305,978.45 
Fermented malt liquor, Aci of Mar. 22, 1933. 13,924,487.67 
Spcl. taxes, brewers, dealers in malt liquor.. 2,414,491.18 
ee 1,023 ,442.59 
Cigarettes . . 28,579,840.52 
Snuf 504,941.07 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking. 
Cigarette papers and tubes 
Miscellaneous, relating to tobacco 
Bonds, issues of capital stock, conveyances.. 
Transfers of capital stock. a 
Future delivery 
Playing cards 
Yachts and boats .. 
Lubricating oils . 
Brewers’ wort 
Malt . 
Grape concentrates ........- 
Matches 
Gasoline 

ctrical energy 
Tires and tubes . : 3 
Toiiet preparations, etc. (at 5 per cent) 
Tollet preparations, etc. (at 10 per cent).. 
Furs gos .. Senos 


976,512.09 
28,605,437 .59 
438,680.12 
4,373,873.67 
102,483.53 
1,902.69 


Pipe lines eee 
Safe deposit boxes 

Checks, etc . 
Process butter, 
Oleomargarine, 
Oleomargarine, 
Oleomargarine, 


mixed 
1,493.383.94 
1,451.370.19 


ls Admissions ... 
51,218.67 Club dues 
2,451.638.25 
20.435.22 
837,784.37 
429.17 
1,262,149.36 
15,799.053.99 
2,652 ,668.24 
623,940.85 
313,480.51 
709 486.12 
226,615.31 
306 523.83 


Total income and 


Wheat products, comp 
Wheat products. floor 
Wheat products, floor 


15.674.00 
70,948.61 
12,132.90 
19,231.01 


Total 


° . ° Grand total 
Jewelry, etc ....... ecccesvevece 


Automobiies and motor cycles..... 


Telephone, telegraph y radio, etc. 


colored 

uncolored 
dealers’ 
Narcotics, including special taxes . 


Other miscellaneous sources 


years by educators and those interested in 
investigating the mineral resources of the 
country. The only other map of this na- 
ture was published in 1911 and was much 
less complete and detailed. 

The map shows in 23 different tints 
|more than 160 rock units. These units are 
|grouped in nine different regions, geologic 

provinces in which the rocks are closely 
related in age and mode of occurrence 
and have similar structural features. 

Showing as it does the exact character 
of the rock formations, the map will be 
{of great value to mineralogists in their 
search for clues of new mineral wealth, 
Dr. Stanton points out. 
| Geologic formations are more undis- 
turbed along the Atlantic and Gulf coastal 
plain than in most sections of the United 
States, it is shown by the new chart. An- 
other area underlaid by comparatively sta- 
ble formations is the Great Plains region 
| of the West. 

Contrasted with these stable formations 
| are the intensely folded rocks of the Appa- 
}lachian and Rocky Mountains. Other 
notable rock characteristics which are de- 
picted are the granitic nature of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, the vast lava fields of 
the Columbia River and the Northwest, 
and the abrupt projection of the uplifted 
rocks of the western mountains against 
the undisturbed rock area of the Great 
Plains. 


uce Revenue 


ting under way. All of them yielded much{ month until it yielded almost $14,000,000 


in July, contributed to the July increase. 
A list of ¢he tax collections in July this 
year and a year ago follows: 


1933 
471,944.29 
3,743,538.26 
480,671.43 
191,074.94 
893,008.57 
307,184.17 
145,744.54 


1932 

3,331.68 
47 629.23 
42,452.56 
32,848.57 
27. 


accessories. . 


718,380.42 
1,685,306.35 
904 880.04 
266,197.23 
3,473,443.01 
709.50 


41,845.41 
45,842.31 
1,094,287.34 
1,272.50 
3,184.82 
28,321.87 
414,304.54 
129,368.54 
343 691.92 
571,993.24 


3% 


flour, 


special taxes 


602s 
4.7.00 


miscellaneous 


Agricultural Adjustment Processing Taxes 


973.00 
381,375.58 
739.68 


ensating tax on impts. 
tax, Oth than retail 
tax, retail 


383 088.26 a 
131,115,696.70 


31,686, 467.93 | 


61,686,467 93 


Men and women are buying more 
Pontiacs than any other car in Pon- 
tiac’s price range! Why? Because 
they have found that this big, modern 
Straight Eight excels on all counts... 
as you will find when you see and 
drive it. 

You get power in a Pontiac—more 
power than you'll find in any other 
automobile at or near its price —de- 
livered far more smoothly by Pon- 
tiac’s 77-horsepower Straight Eight 
engine. 

You get more speed, too—78 actual 
miles per hour. Your Pontiac holds 


PONTIA 








The 4-door Sedan, $695, f. 0. 6. Pontiac, Special equipment extra; 


Here's why America is buying them / 


the road better—rides more comfort- 
ably—because it’s a big car, with 115- 
inch wheelbase and well-distributed 
weight (3265 pounds for the 4-door 
Sedan). And it’s the only car in its 
price range with the Fisher Ventila- 
tion System —greatest comfort factor 
since the development of the closed 
body. 


There just isn’t anything to compare 
with Pontiac at its price. In Fisher 
Body beauty—in comfort—in 
Straight Eight performance. That's 
why America is buying Pontiacs. 
That's why you'll prefer Pontiac, too. 


‘585 


Visit the General Motors Building, Century of Progress 


THE ECONOMY 
STRAIGHT EIGHT 


= Spe 


“PONTIAC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


See the One Nearest You”’ 











Demand ALL 
of these vital features 
in your next car... 
Te 
2. 
3 


Straight Eight Engine—77 horsepower, 78 
actual miles per hour. 

The Fisher Ventilation System—individually 
controlled. 

Medern Appearance—including V-shaped 
radiator, streamlined bodies, valanced 
fenders. 

Ample Weight—for safety and roadability 
—4-door Sedan, 3265 pounds at the curbs 
Definite Proof of Fuel Economy—more than 
15 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 

Fisher Reinforced Stee! Bodies—the kind used 
on the highest priced cars. 

Full Pressure Metered Lubrication—to every 
engine bearing. 

Cross-Flow Radiator— giving positive, effi- 
cient, uniform cooling. Exclusive to 
Pontiac. 

Modern Car with streamlined bodies and 
Straight Eight engine—assuring higher 
resale value. 

10. tow Base Price of $585, f. o. b. Pontiac, 
for a car with ALL of these features. 


You will find ALL of these vital features 
only in the Pontiac Economy 
Straight Eight. 


{a ia |) MOTORS VALUE 
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Need o f Firm 1 Con trol of Prices 
For Protection of Consumer 


Prof. W. F. Ogburn, Economist, Resigning From Ad- 


visory Board, Advocates 


Adequate Administrative 


Machinery to Prev ent Extortion 


Just how the consumer is to fare under 


the new planned economy, with its ex- 
pected higher prices, is a problem that 
remains unsolved. 

That whole question was thrown into 


the foreground Aug. 14, when Prof. Wil- 
liam F. Ogburn, economist, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, resigned as a member of 
the Consumers Advisory Board created 
under the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. 

Professor Ogburn’s resignation created 
the first open breach in the ranks of im- 
portant recovery officials. It focused at- 
tention on a problem that had been rele- 
gated to a secondary role in the considera- 
tion of administrators. 

How to Check Price Advance 
Under Mopolistic System 

“The consumers will lose unless indexes 
of prices and purchasing power are de- 
veloped.” said Professor Ogburn, in his 
letter of resignation. “The economic sys- 
tem of the classical economists was self- 
regulatory under competition 

“If competition is to be weakened by 
monopolistic tendencies, I think the only 
automatic check on prices will be recur- 
ring business depressions. At such times 
the faster moving prices will be over- 
hauled, but at great social cost, by the 
slower moving purchasing power.” 

After Professor Ogburn had resigned 
General Johnson said that he recognized 
the problem and was prepared to foster 
such an organization as Dr. Ogburn had 
recommended to keep a close tab on price 
movements. 

Dr. Fred C. Howe, head of this service 
reported during the week on bread prices, 
which he found had advanced about 1.4 
cents per pound from Feb. 15 to Aug. 2, an 
increase that he considered reasonable in 
view of the higher costs of materials. 

But Professor Ogburn emphasized that 
he was looking at the more basic aspects 
of prices of raw materials and prices estab- 
lished in the fields of industry where the 
lack of competition permits prices to be 
moved up or down largely at the will of 
the industry's leaders. 


Administrative Control 
Of Prices Is Advocated 

Professor Ogburn’s letter to General 
Johnson follows in full text: 

Dear Gen. Johnson: When I called to 
see you Saturday and offered my resigna- 
tion you asked me to remain. In view 
of all of the circumstances, however, I 
have decided I can best serve the con- 
suming public and NRA by withdrawing, 
thereby leaving you free to effect such re- 


organization of the consumers’ unit of 
NRA as you may desire. 
May I say at once, however, that there 


is no personal feud between myself and 
the chairman of the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board? Also, I scarcely need emphasize 
that I am not interested in “holding a 
job” for myself as the headlines of the 
press indicate. I came to Washington at 
some sacrifice in order to do my part as 
director of the Consumers’ Board. 

After receiving the telegram telling me 
of my transfer, I have returned to Wash- 
ington only because I felt it my duty, 
having the best interests of NRA at heart, 
to see you. I wanted to lay before you 
my observations on the policies and pro- 
gram of the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
made during my few weeks’ experience as 
director. 

You asked that the 
brief. I have in this interest omitted 
some issues which may be desirable to 
bring up later. The high points are out- 
lined upon which understanding and 
agreement should be reached one way or 
another before the work can go forward 
effectively. 


memorandum be 





the issue is fundamental. No dogmatic 
position should be taken, but enough un- 
cerstanding may be reached at this time 
to provide the basic safety for the con- 
sumer 

2. The consumers will lose unless in- 
dexes of prices and purchasing power are 
developed. 

The economic system of the classical 
economists was self-regulatory under 
competition. If competition is to be weak- 
ened by monopolistic tendencies, I think 
the only automatic check on prices will 


be recurring business depressions. At such 
times the faster moving prices will be 
overhauled, but at great social cost, by 


the slower moving purchasing power. 
The expressed policy of NRA on this 
crucial issue at the present time is ad- 
mirable, but it will be blocked, I predict, 
for want of adequate indexes. In my opin- 
ion this is not solely a matter in the 
province of the Research Division of NRA. 
Such a major concern of consumers calls 
for the best thought of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board, for 
such control is terrible to contemplate. 


Need of Reporting Service 
As Provision of Codes 

3. The consumers will not be protected 
unless the administrative provisions of 
the codes are carefully watched. 

The first phase of your work, as I un- 


derstand it, was “to put the Recovery Act 
over.” This was brilliantly done under 
your leadership. The emergency nature 


of the act must soon give way to the long- 
time set-up. And it is here that the seri- 
ous business of the consumer comes in 

In order to administer the codes with- 
out injuring the consumer, a very full 
reporting serivce needs to be provided for 
in the codes. Such provisions are missing 
from many of the codes. A gencral policy 
might well be adopted, as we have noted 
in a memorandum to the deputies from 
the Consumers Advisory Board 

The voices of the consumers will un- 
doubtedly be loud in the coming years on 
this issue, as is shown from German ex- 
perience with cartels. How can the plan- 
ning called for by the new deal be done 


without provision for such data in the 
codes? 
4. The consumer analysis of codes, and 


reports on hearings is a rather large task 
calling for considerable organization. If 


| the codes become much more unmerous, 


I would recommend a consideration of a 
change in procedure. 


Line Organization 
For Handling Complaints 

5. Standards as to quality, the second 
great interest of consumers, should be 
developed. 

6. The complaints, I recommend, should 
be handled by a “line” organization and 
not by any advisory board. 

During my absence and without my 
knowledge, the complaints of the con- 
sumers were relegated to a subdivision of 
the Consumers Advisory Board, housed in 
a private home, and assigned to a group 
inadequately equipped to learn the facts 


of costs and prices, which are the topics | 


of most complaints. 

7. The Consumers Board needs unusual 
support. 

It has no supporting organizations as 
has the Labor Board with underlying 
unions, and as has the Industries Board 
with its powerful and wealthy associa- 
tions. There are 127,000,000 supporters of 
the Consumers Board, 
organizations and can be reached only 
through the press. 

My recommendation is that the director 
or chairman of the consumers’ unit be an 


individual chosen for good judgment and | 


| discretion, who shall have free access to 


Power in Government 
To Protect Consumer 

1—The consumer’s main interest is in 
prices. 

If the evolution of industry is to be 
toward greater consolidation, the partner- | 
ship with the government should be | 
strong enough to protect the consumer. | 
as shown in our report to you on the 
steel code and on the oil code. Price reg- 
ulation is of concern to the legal depart- 
ment of NRA, but the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board interest in prices is of a 
broader nature. 

Price determination is of particular, 
Significance in the basic industries such 
as oil, steei and coal. The full answer 
on price adjustments will probably not) 
be written for many years to come, but! 


the press and all channels of publicity. 
The Consumers Advisory Board needs 
the hearty cooperation and support of the 
deputies and the whole NRA staff. In my 
estimation it would be a good move if 


you would call together the deputies and | 


other members of the staff for a discus- 
sion of consumers’ 
consumers’ unit a boost. 
In conclusion, I should like to say that 
I have appreciated the opportunity to 
work with NRA for the interests of the 
consumers. We have been developing the 
policies as here outlined. If our work has | 
been slow in getting under way, I plead | 
extenuating circumstances and not lack | 
of vision or appreciation of the issues. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM F. OGBURN. 


MINIMUM PAY SET FOR ACTORS 
UNDER THEATER CODEAD OPTED 


{Continued from Page 7.] 


except for cutters who will receive a min- 
unum of $25 a week for a 40-hour max- 
imum week. Apprentices or learners are 
to be paid at the rate of 27'2 cents al: 
hour or $11 a week for the first six weeks 
of apprenticeship and thereafter accoid- 
ing to the standard minimum rate. 
Agreement in Lace Industry 

The code of fair competition for 
lace industry was also approved Aug. 
by the President, and is to become ef- 
fective Aug. 28. 

The lace industry’s code fixes a muil- 
imum wage of $13 a week for a 40-hour 
work week. It provides for the creation 
of a planning and fair practice agency 
for the incustry—three members to be 
named by the Recovery Administration 
and five to be chosen by the industry) 
itself. 

The code limits machine operations to 
two 40-hour shifts a week, although mal-y 
of the mills have been operating 24 hours 
a day. 


the 


14 


Optical Industry 

Wage and hour provisions in the pro- 
posed code for the optical manufacturing 
industry were debated at the hearings on 
the proposed trade agreement, Aug. 17. 
In addition, controversy over the pro- 
visions of the code centered about the 
set-up of the group to be selected to ad- 
minister it. 

The code, as submitted by the Better 
Vision Institute, called for a 40-hour week, 
with permission to work 54 hours during 
peak periods; and minimum wages of 40 
cents an hour for 75 per cent of the pay 
roll, 32'2 cents for 20 per cent of the 
pay roll, and 25 cents for the remaining 
5 per cent, the last employes to include 
only messenger boys, apprentices, and the 
like. 

A representative of the Optical 
facturers’ Association asked for 


Manu- 
lower | 


wage levels, while a representative of the 
International Jewelers’ Union requested a 
35-hour week, with minimum wages rang- 


ing from $60 a week to $18, with $15 for | 


apprentices. 

Officials of the Optical Manufacturers’ 
Association requested that the code au- 
thority, the administrative agency, con- 
sist of seven persons, three to be. appoint- 
ed by the Recovery Administration, two 
by their organization, and two by the 
Better Vision Institute. Representatives of 
labor also asked for representation on the 
“code committee.” 


Adequate $ Schooling 


As Right of Y oth 





Plea for eiiled Maintenance 6oinane 


Of Public Education System 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
democratic genius of America, which has 
ever desired to progress and maintain 
its existence by the slower but more 
lasting and ultimately more satisfac- 
tory procedure of educating all for the 
control and benefit of all. 

To preserve democratic society and 
to produce an orderly and permanent 
progress, then, America has deliberately 
chosen the processes of universal edu- 
cation. These she has been constantly 
rendering more refined and effective, 
until she has worked out a system of 
public education that is superior to 
that of all other lands and hes placed 
her in the forefront of all nations. 

In this time of emergency and world 
crisis she needs neither a Mussolini nor 
a Lenin. The one question that re- 
mains is whether she will remain on 
the high plane to which she has at- 
talned or permit carping critics in this 


the alternative to| 


but they have few | 


policies and give the | 


HOM 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Cuba Settles Under New Regime---Fresh War Debt Negotiations Projected 


---Facism in lreland---Massacres in Iraq 





Information Derived from Official Sources—As of noon, August 19 


Reconstruction in Cuba.—Dr Manuel Carlos 
De Cespedes, the new Provisional President of 

Cuba, with the support of the Cuban people and 
ne cooperation of the United States, is engaged 
in a serious effort to remedy Cuba’s economic 
and political difficulties. 

The leading officials of the Machado regime 
have fled. President Machado is in Nassau in 
the Bahamas. His family and the Secretary of 
State, Dr. Orestes Ferrara, are in the United 
States. General Alberto Herrara, his Secretary 
of War, has fled with his family to Jamaica. The 
Attorney General of Cuba and the Chief Justice 
of the Cubam Supreme Court have resigned. 

The chief disturbance following the retire- 
ment of the president was caused by the efforts 
of revolutionary groups, with the assistance of 
soldiers to find and kill members of La Porra, 
Machado’s secret police. The Presidential Palace 
and the homes of former cabinet officials were 
wrecked by mobs. The A. B. C., a secret rev- 
olutionary society led by students and formerly 
yutlawed, is now one of the strongest political 
forces on the island and is represented in the 
new Cabinet by the Secretary of Justice and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

While all of the striking organizations in 
Havana, except the dock workers, have returned 
to work there still exists considerable unrest in 
the interior. One American destroyer still re- 
mains at Manzanillo. 

* 


American Interests in Cuba.—The United 
States is bound by the treaty of June 12, 1901, 
which is a part of the Cuban Constitution, to 
assist Cuba in the maintenance of law and order. 
The heavy investment of American a py in 


Cuban sugar plantations, estimated at $370,000,- 
000, and in other projects, making a total of 
about $1,250,000,000, constitute an important 


economic reason for the special interest of the 
United States in Cuba. 

The recent change in the Cuban Government 
is regarded by the United States as one of per- 
sonnel only, since it was effected in complete 
accordance with constitutional forms. Dr. Ces- 
pedes was appointed Secretary of State by Gen- 
eral Alberto Herrara, who became Provisional 
President, in accordance with the Constitution, 
upon the withdrawal of President Machado and 
the Secretary of State. 

When President Herrara was obliged to flee 
Dr. Cespedes automatically became Provisional 
President. President Cespedes, who was 
formerly Cuban Ambassador to the United States 
is a personal friend of both President Roosevelt 
and United States: Ambassador Welles and has 
been assured that the United States will co- 
operate in an effort to assist Cuba economically. 

Dr. Manuel Marquez Sterling y Lore de Mola 
is the new Cuban Ambassador to the United 


States. 
* * 

War Debt Negotiations—War debt negotia- 

tions between the United States and Great 
Britain will be held in Washington next October. 
Sir. Frederick Leith-Ross, Chief Economic Ad- 
viser to the British Government, who accom- 
panied Ramsay MacDonald to Washington last 
Spring has been designated to head the British 
Delegation.’ It has not been definitely decided 
who will represent the United States. 
_ Initial discussions will be held between the 
[reasury experts of both countries. When these 
have come to an understanding, the British 
Government will send a Cabinet official to com- 
plete the negotiations. In the United States 
the final agreement will be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Senate. 

A iy debt settlement is hoped for before 
Dec. 15, when the next installment of the War 
Debt (totaling $117,670,765 for Great Britain) 
comes due. The other countries which made a 
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token payment last June—Czechoslovakia, Italy 
and Rumania—will probably follow the lead of 
Great Britain. It has not been decided when 
France and the other nations who are in com- 
plete default will open negotiations. 

* * 

The Assistance for Austria.—The failure of the 
Hitler government to stop hostile radio attacks 
on Austria, and the recent extension of these 
broadcasts to include the Saar territory has 
caused the other signers of the Four Power Pact 
—France, Great Britain, and Italy—to develop 
a plan to compel Germany to carry out her 
pledge, by granting special privileges to Aus- 
rian trade. France has recently granted an- 
ther loan to Austria, principally for political 
reasons, 

The motive of the three power plan, for which 
trance is principally responsible, is to remedy 
Austria’s serious economic plight and thus to 
enable her to successfully resist the influence 
of Nazi propaganda. Reciprocal trade agree- 
ments will be negotiated with Austria facilitat- 
ing her trade with Britain, France, and Italy 
and their territories. In so far as Austrian 
products compete with those of Germany, Ger- 
many would be placed at a serious disadv antage. 

* * 

Fascism in Ireland.—The attempts of the De 
Valera Government in Ireland to prevent demon- 
strations by the recent recruited Blue Shirt Na- 
tional Guard have greatly strengthened this 
movement, which in its organization and political 
program is said to resemble the Fascisti move- 
ment in Italy. The basis of the movement is 
largely economic. It is the most recent con- 
sequence of the extreme hardships caused to 
lrish agriculture and industry by the boycott of 
Irish goods imposed by Great Britian in retalia- 
tion for the attempt of the De Valera Govern- 
ment to create an Irish Republic entirely inde- 
pendent of Great Britain and its refusal to pro- 
vide for the payment of land rent and other 
taxes due England. 

General Owen O’Duffy, for 10 years the Chief 
Commissioner of the Irish Civic Guard, has built 
up the Blue Shirt National Guard into an organ- 
ization with an estimated active membership 
of 40,000. He hopes to reunite Northern and 
Southern Ireland by making reunion econom- 
ically desirable. His political program provides 
for the replacement of the present Parliament, 
based on political representation, by an economic 
body composed of representatives of industry, 
agriculture, and other economic interests. 


* * 

The Assyrian Massacres in Iraq.—Reports 
from official sources in Iraq that 300 more 
Assyrians had been killed by Iraqui troops caused 
Premier MacDonald of Great Britain to order 
the British Ambassador to Iraq, Sir Francis 
Humphrys, to return to Baghdad. Recent mass- 
acres in Iraq, which is a former British Mandate, 
arose out of the demand of the Assyrian tribes 
for a community of their own and is reported 
to have caused the death of 500 persons, 200 of 
whom are said to have taken no part in the 
revolt. 

Iraqui officers excuse their atrocities as neces- 
sary measures of revenge for the slaughter and 
mutilation of Iraqui soldiers by Assyrian raiders. 
Particular emphasis is placed upon the massacre, 
by a body of Assyrian tribesmen, who had taken 
refuge in French Syria, of a small detachment 
of Iraqui troops sent to take their arms in ac- 
cordance with a previously arranged truce. 

The British Government feels that it has a 
certain moral responsibility with regard to Iraq 
since it was through British influence that Iraq 
achieved its Se nomen saa and admittance to the 
League of Nations. Due to its influence mea- 
sures have ‘already been taken to end the dis- 
turbances. 
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Predaction Cost of 
Crops at Lower Level 


Corn 12 Cents a + Goied Less 
Than in the Previous Year 


Farmers in general made substantial re- 
ductions in crop production costs last 
year, aided by lower costs of production 
supplies, labor and land rents. This is 
revealed in the cost of production survey 
which the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics makes annually. 

The average cost of producing the 1932 
corn crop, including land rent, was 49 
cents a bushel compared with 6} cents in 
1931; wheat cost an average of 75 cents a 
bushel last year, against 77 cents in 1931; 
oats cost 36 cents a bushel compared with 
42 cents in 1931; and cotton cost 9 cents 
per pound of lint, or slightly less than 
in 1931 

The figures include charges for the 
labor of the farmer and his family, and 
a charge for the use of his land on a 
cash rental basis. They must therefore 
be interpreted, says the Bureau, as rep- 
resenting approximately the price to 
farmers that would be necessary to reward 


them for their time at going wages and 
for the use of their investment at going 
rentals 


The costs as here computed are higher 
than out-of-pocket or cash costs, and this 
distinction, according to the Bureau, 1s 
essential to an understanding of the rea- 
sons why a farmer may continue to pro- 
duce for many years when total costs are 
higher than the prices he receives for 
his praduna. 


Counte rfe iters Coin 
Bogus Silver Dollars 


Many Spurious Notes Also Put 
In Circulation Recently 


One activity has not suffered from 
economic conditions. Counterfeiting has 
caused agents of the Secret Service more 
concern since 1929 than in any other pe- 
riod in the history of the United States. 

Secret Service operators say that coun- 
terfeiting of coins, particularly in the 
West, where a large number of silver dol- 
lars are used, has shown a large increase 

The counterfeiting of bills has been de- 
veloped on a large scale basis since 1929. 
Since that time about a dozen counterfeit 
rings, organized. with separate units for 
manufacture and sale, have been exposed 
by the Secret Service. 

During the last two years for which fig- 
ures are available the number of counter- 
feit notes has shown a steady increase. 
In 1931, 11 new counterfeit notes were cir- 
culated. In that year the Secret Service 
made 1,524 arrests and seized $36,572 in 
counterfeit notes and $44,078 in bogus 
coins. 

Last year there were 17 new counterfeit 
notes in circulation. Arrests totaled 2,139 
and currency seizures reached $540,538 and 
coin $49,773. 
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"Playgrounds Used 
More Extensively 
In Municipalities 


Facilities for Recreation 
In Greater Demand De- 
spite Reduced Appropria- , 
tions for Maintenance 


Recreation facilities provided by mu- 
nicipalities of the United States were used 
more last year than ever before. Attend- 
ance at playgrounds and indoor recreation 
centers showed a marked increase. 

The National Recreation Association's 
annual report on leisure time activities 
sponsored by American cities made avail- 
able by the Department of Labor. shows 
that only golf and Winter sports declined 
in 1932 in comparison’ with the previous 
year. This is laid to the reduced incomes 
of golf patrons and bad weather condi- 
tions in many parts of the country which 
curtailed participation in Winter sports. 





Separate Play Areas 

Recreation activities in 1,012 cities are 
covered in the report. A total of 12.684 
separate play areas under leadership were 
provided in these cities of which 554 were 
open in 1932 for the first time. The play 
areas include 6.990 outdoor playgrounds, 
770 recreation buildings and 2,052 indoor 
recreation centers 

Yearly or seasonal attendance of pare 
ticipants and spectators at outdoor play- 
grounds was reported by 516 cities to have 
been 235,632,553 while the attendance at 
indoor recreation centers in 166 cities was 
16,089,831. These figures do not include 
the millions of persons using the athletic 
fields, bathing beaches and swimming 
pools, golf courses, Summer camps, and 
other recreation areas. 

Growth of Activities 

In spite of the curtailment of munici- 
pal funds the special recreation activities 
provided have shown a decided growth in 
both variety and number. Slightly more 
money was spent last year for upkeep, 
supplies, and incidentals than in previous 
years. There was a decrease during the 
year in total expenditures 

The number of workers employed as 
leaders for community recreation activi- 
ties was reported by 784 cities to be 23,037, 
while there were, in addition, 9,280 volun- 
teer leaders. Recreation workers were re- 
ported to be employed the year round by 
258 ciies, he number of full-time workers 
in these cities being 2,270. 

Salaries and wages for leadership and 
other services as reported by 723 cities 
aniounted to $14,092,568, and the total ex- 
penditures reported by 914 cities were $28,- 
092,263, as compared with an expenditure 
of $36,078,585 by 917 cities in 1931. 


Sources of Support 


In connection with the report on ex- 
penditures the Association points out that 


the total represents a somewhat limited 
coverage of recreation activities, as the 
report is primarily a statement of come- 


munity recreation conducted under lead- 
ership. Major recreation facilities such as 
golf courses, swimming pools, and bathing 
beaches are included, but many other types 
of governmental and municipal recreation 
are omitted. The most recent figures on 
Government expenditures for recreation 
in cities over 30,000 show for this group 
alone an estimated expenditure of several 
times the amount given in the report. 





Oyster Mortality 

A study of the high mortality rate 
among Louisiana oysters has been started 
by the Bureau of Fisheries. It will be 
financed in part by an oil company, to 
determine if the company’s waste is re- 
sponsible for the mortality. (Department 
of Commerce.) 
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ROUND the accompanying chart, 
an argument is progressing in of- 
cial circles that may affect the future 
money policies of the Government. 

This chart shows how the prices of 
speculative commodities and the price 
of gold, measured in terms of dollars 
fluctuated after the United States left 
the gold standard. There also is in- 
cluded a line representing the fluc- 
tuations of the price of silver and the 
sterling price of gold in London. The 
chart was prepared in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The lines, as interpreted by econ- 
omists, show that following the time 
when it was officially admitted that 
the dollar no longer would be tied to 
gold, prices moved rapidly higher 
While commodity prices, including 
silver, were rising, the price of gold 
expressed in dollars also was rising. 

Then on July 19 a halt came in the 
cheapening of the dollar as measured 
by gold, and with it came a rapid de- 
cline in commodity prices. Since the 
first of August, the price of gold, ex- 
pressed in dollars. and of commodi- 
ties expressed in dollars, has leveled 
cff. 


Inflation, Pro and Con 

Now, as read by some economists 
including Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, the leveling off of prices 
is due to the fact that the price of 
gold, as expressed in dollars, has 
fallen—or in other words, to the fact 
that there has been no more active 
money inflation, or active threats of 
money inflation. 

This group feels that active infla- 
tion represents the way to get prices 
up. 

Another group, however, expresses 
the opinion that while the threat of 
inflation played a part in the rise 
that followed our leaving the gold 
standard, speculation pl layed a larger 
part. 

They argue that spectiation. rather 
than any actual inflation, caused gold 
as well as other commodities to go 
up in price, and that the cooling, of 
speculative ardor resulted in the de- 
cline and-leveling off in prices, that 
has occurred since the middle of July 

Their opinion is that nothing more 
artificial should be done to the dollar 
to make it cheaper, until the experts 
have had a chance to watch price 
movements for a longer period. 

What Causes High Prices? 

Thus, there is represented the in- 
flationist school, which includes the 
farm group and some business men, 
who think that artificially cheapened 
dollars should pave the road to high 
prices and good times; and the more 
orthodox money school, which feels 
that other factors than mere tinker- 
ing with curerncy are behind price 
movements. 

The one group, the inflationists, see 
commodity prices tending over the 
months since April, to follow the same 
line as gold prices expressed in terms 
of dollars, and they look at gold 
as the price governor. The other 
group thinks that gold prices in terms 
of dollars represent only one of the 
many factors at work. 

Toward which school President 
Roosevelt leans is a matter of con- 
jecture, although there has been con- 
siderable “talking down” on the sub- 
ject of inflation in official circles dur- 
ing recent days. 

Inflation and Prices 

At the conference of newspapermen 
with Secretary Wallace on Aug. 17 the 
question was raised by a reporter con- 
cerning the prospect of meeting such 
price declines as occurred during the 
week by currency inflation. 

The Secretary remarked that while 
inflation will take the presure off 
prices temporarily, there still would 
remain the definite physical adjust- 
ments that would have to be made 
before a healthy situation existed. 
This meant that production of farm 
crops would have to be brought into 
line with demand by some means. 

He also observed that in speculative 
markets, such as wheat and cotton, 
inflation brought price rises that were 
more swift than in the average of 
commodities. But the decline, once 
inflation was stopped, likewise was 
more swift. In that case the demand 
always was for more inflation. 

To a question whether the price 
declines that have occurred in grains 
and cotton since July 19 had been due 
to a dimming of inflation prospects, 
the Secretary did not answer. How- 
ever, he freyuently has expressed a 
belief in the need for currency infla- 
tion as a way to ease the farm 
problem. 

Administration’s Policy 

On Wednesday, Aug. 16, the Presi- 
dent replied to a question on infla- 
tion by saying that the fundamental 
policy of the administration had not 
been changed. He said that he could 
not say what action would be taken 
with regard to money. 

The fundamental policy of the ad- 
ministration has been expressed as 
a determination to raise prices, par- 
ticularly farm prices. But whether 
this price raising is to be accomp- 
lished by removing active destructive 
factors, through production control 
and elimination of the “chiseling 
fringe” of price cutters, or by lower- 
ing the gold content of the dollar, 
or by one of the many other pro- 
posed schemes for inflation, is a mat- 
ter that has not been answered. 

Some of the guessers think that all 
of the means are to be used. Proces- 
sing taxes, marketing agreements, 
production control agreements in 
basic industries, and some measure of 
price control through codes, all point 
in the direction of higher prices. 

Recent Rapid Rise 

As read by some of the Government 
economists, the rapid movement of 
prices since April was due in part to 
the mere knowledge that action was 
apdeceatobe taken to prevent further 
price ite oe 

After that industries began to buy 
needed goods, manufacturers begat 
to add to inventory, the average con- 
sumer began to think about buying 
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things that he needed but had thought But what the active inflationists lower its purchasing power in terms) of gold then fell sharply until July 28. in prices as the speculative fever 


he could get at lower prices. 

Then with the threat of inflation, 
people witha 
wanted to get it into goods or into 
stocks of companies that might bene- 
fit by higher prices. In this way spec- | 


ulation started in the commodity and dollar recently has been getting more | | during April. This meant that it took | 


The gambling temper 
and the 


stock markets. 
of the people was aroused 


country witnessed a speculative move- | 


ment that rapidly was getting out of 
hand when the rise ended on July 18, 
to be followed by.a rapid decline 
during the remainder of that month. 

The August scene has been one of} 
speculation curbed and prices tend- 
ing to hold little changed. 


think is most significant is the ap- 
parent tendency of commodities, in-| 


the price of gold. This causes them| 


| of gold, to force prices up. 
Individual movements of the lines | 


capital that was liquid) ojyding silver, to keep in line with! on the chart show the following: 


Gold, as priced in terms of United 


In August it has followed a fairly even 
course, without wide movements. Dur- 


ing the period there was nothing defi- 
nite to indicate what the money policy 


to feel concern over the fact that the! States currency moved ahead sharply , Of the administration was to be. 


expensive in terms of the English | 
pound and of gold. A dollar still will 
buy less than 75 per cent as much 
gold as it would before this country | 
left the gold standard. But on July) 
18 it would buy only about 68 per cent 
as much. 

The inflationists regard this tendency | 
as deflationary and they want to fight | | 
it by making the dollar cheaper and 


more dollars to buy the same amount 
of gold. Thus the purchasing power 
of the dollar was decreasing and 
prices of gold expressed in dollars 
were rising. Then during May there 
was a gradual upward rise that fol- 
lowed through June. In July the rise 
was rapid from July 6 to July 8, fol- 
lowed by wide fluctuations that car- 
ried to a peak on July 19. The price 


Prices of Commodities 

The six speculative commodities 
considered in making “up the com- 
modity line were wheat, cotton, cot- 
tonseed oil, sugar, lard and the cash 
price of copper. The composite price 
of these commodities shot up during 
April and May, moving ahead of the 
gold price in terms of dollars. The 
tendency was to level off during June, 
but in July there was a rapid spurt 


struck the public during the first two 
weeks in July. After July 18 there was 
a fall followed by a rise and then a 
tendency downward that continued 
through the first half of August but 
at a slower pace, 

During this latter period commodity 
prices were tending to even up with 
the price of gold, but whether this 
had particular significance or not re- 
mained the point of contention. 

Silver’s Erratic Course 

Silver went up like a skyrocket dur- 
ing April and then moved erratically 
during May, only to level off during 
June and shoot up sharply in July 


A PUBLIC WORKS PROJECT: CASPER- ALCOVA DAM 


Irrigation Project 
Will Develop 
Resources 


the Publi : 

tion placed upon its list of ap- 
proved projects the words “Casper- 
Alcova,” it wrote a happy ending to 
one of the most pathetic chapters in 
the great epic of American reclama- 
tion. 

It means 
the State of Wyoming 
in the wealth thac 
brought to America—a share 
nearly two billion dollars’ worth of 
crops that have been harvested since 
the Federal Government realized the 
possibilities of the North Platte Val- 
ey. 

It was only two years after the pas- 
sage of the Reclamation Act in 1902 


(/HEN t 


the future restoration to 
of her share 
irrigation has 


that two districts—one near Casper 
and e near Douglas, Wyo.—were set 
aside by the Federal Government for 


irrigation purposes. 

Soon the Pathfinder Reservoir was 
constructed, not far from where the 
present dam will be built. But the 
banks of the North Platte in this part 
of Wyoming were high, and estimates 
of the work for canals involved a far 
ereater expense than similar work 
along the same river and its tribu- 
taries in Nebraska. 

Where Wyoming Lost 


And so the work was done there, 
and year after year the waters, 60 
per cent of which were the natural 
heditage of Wyoming, raised crops 
and built communities for sister States 
—for Colorado also benefited. 

As a matter of fact, the Pathfinder 
Reservoir has been very much of an 
apple of Tantalus to Wyoming, for 
many years ago, because its waters 
were not being used by Wyoming, a 
law was passed permitting its normal 
flow to be diverted into systems op- 
erating outside the State, where ca- 
nals were alread, constructed. 

Hence the new project will distrib- 
ute the flood waters only, in order that 
present conditions elsewhere will not 
be disturbed. 


There was no malicious intent in 
this. It was the result of a combina- 
tion of unfortunate circumstances. 
But meanwhile the ranges of Wyoming 
were as useless to the farmer and 
dairyman the wind-blown sands 
and the sterile flats beside them. Even 


the cattlemen who “utilized this poten- 
tial farm land for grazing were forced 
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THE SITE OF THE PROPOSED ALCOVA DAM 
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The banks of the North Platte River where the Casper-Alcova project is to be undertaken lends them- 
selves to the construction of the dam which will close the gap between the rock walls shown above. 


to abandon many ranges in Winter, 
and had to pay high prices for hay 
imported from a distance. 

But the Casper-Alcova project will 
end that. It is next in size to Grand 
Coulee, in the State of Washington; 
but, unlike it, is a Federal and not a 
State undertaking and will be paid 
for by the water-rent for the land ir- 
rigated, and is planned to liquidate 
its cost in 40 years. The Public Works 
Administration has allotted $22,700,000 
for the project. 

Opens New Farm Region 

The dam is about 32 miles above 
Casper, Wyo. It wilk store flood- 
waters, and when filled is calculated 
to serve its territory for five years 
without renewal. Careful study of the 
records show that this allows an am- 
ple, if narrow, margin, and it seems 
unlikely that a drought in any one 
year will exhaust it. 


The highest point is at Alcova, 
which is 5,475 feet. This gives an idea 
of the terrain in which the project 
is located and some of the problems 
involyed. The climate is rigorous, but 
healthful, and the frost-free period 
permits, according to the official in- 
vestigation, the growing of sugar beets, 
alfalfa, and ordinary field crops. 

“Practically all of the lands are ir 
private ownership, and holdings av- 
erage approximately 350 acres of irri- 
gable land,” says the report, but most 
of the land, except a few hundred 
acres either abandoned or in dry- 
farming, are in the raw state and used 
only for grazing. 

Cost to the Settlers 

It is estimated that a new settler 
will require from $6,800 to $8,500 on 
a sugar-beet farm and from $7,800 to 
$8,906 on a general dairy farm to pur- 
chase land, livestock and equipment to 
develop his farm to a state of produc- 


The dam will occupy the space indicated between the lines drawn on the photograph. 


tion quickly enough to meet the ad- 
vancing overhead expense and to pro- 
vide a comfortable living for himself 
and his family 
The report adds, however, that 
“probably $5,000 would represent the 
minimum capital requirement” for 
persons who could accept a low stand- 
ard of living and could muster the 
skill and patience for the job. 
Picture of the Future 
A graphic picture of what the proj- 
ect would mean to Wyoming, in terms 
of dollars and cents, is revealed in a 
letter by A. F. Vass, professor of agron- 
omy of the University of Wyoming 
who in 1929 engaged in study of the 
Casper area. He says in part: 
“The cost of hay to the Casper dai- 






as 


rymen was $17.21 per ton, compared 
to $9.15 per ton in the Douglas area, 
where irrigation water was available. 
The cost of concentrates, such as 


grain, cost the Casper dairymen $2.23 


(Neighbor States 
Have Been Using 
| Water Supply 


per hundred, whereas the value of 
grain on the Douglas farms was $1.52 
per hundred. ‘The feed costs of the 
Casper dairymen was over $100 per 
cow, compared with 32 for the 


$59.32 
Douglas dairymen. The feed cost per 





dairy cow in the Casper area was about 
$40 more than it would be if you had 
irrigation water for your lands. It 


would require about 4,000 dairy cows 
to produce the milk, cream, and butter 
needed by the City of Casper. A sav- 
ing of $40 per cow would mean $160,- 
000 each year on this one industry 
alone. 

“The hay that is needed for the 16,- 
000 head of beef cattle and 238,000 
head of sheep would be approximately 
72,000 tons. A saving of from $6 to $8 
a ton on this hay would mean approx- 
imately a half million dollars a year 
to the livstock industry on hay alone.” 

Costs $240 an Acre 


The estimated cost of the undertak- 
ing runs $240 an irrigable acre, or a 
total of $15,861,235. Water assess- 
ments, at $3.50 an acre, would be di- 


vided $1.50 for operation and mainte- 
nance and $2 per acre to be applied 
annually to the repayment cost of the 
project. 

There is, of course, no question as 
to the reclamation’s value to the Na- 
tion, and Casper-Alcova, long-delayed 
though it has been, is generally con- 
ceded to be one which will yield rich 
rewards, just as other similar projects 
have done ever since the first organ- 
ized effort at irrigation was made by 
the early Mormon colonies in Utah in 
1847. 

It is true there are difficulties and 
disadvantages which the official re- 
ports do not overlook. High construc- 
tion costs, a comparatively limited 
area of first-class soil, a somewhat 
high altitude, and at present a lack 
of institutions to finance the settler 
in the vicinity. 

But balanced against these is a loca- 
tion near Wyoming’s second largest 
city, with excellent educational, re- 
ligious and sociai advantages, things 
that the modern pioneer dislikes to 
leave behind. There is, too, an excel- 
lent local market, a healthful though 
a rigorous climate that means a race 
of hardy anc energetic men and 
women and heaithy girls and boys and, 
lastly and by no means of least im- 
portance, good roads and good railway 
facilities. 
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RISE AND FALL OF PRICES: DOES IT CALL FOR INFLAT ION? 


| clone with other commodities. It 
crashed with them, too, and followed 
the same leveling off process during 
August. 

The sterling price of gold in London 
remained almost the same through 
the whole period, as the English 
pound, although off the gold standard, 
was tied to the French franc. Some 
ot the speculation that accompanied 
ihe price advances in this country 
spread to London and to European 
markets, but the pound was held little 
changed. 

How to Speed Recovery 

The whole subject of prices is one 
that perplexes those shaping policies 
for the Government. 

It is considered vital in the new 
scheme for a planned economy to get 
prices high enough to provide wages 
and profits on a scale that will permit 
debtors to meet their debts and prop- 
erty owners to pay their taxes. 

In the past, following other depres- 
sions, the elimination of weak units 
in the economic system, coupled with 
the lowering of the debt burden 
through bankruptcy and foreclosures, 
gradually relieved pressure, while the 
opening of new markets provided an 
increased demand that started the 
upward cycle of prices. 

This time the Government is seek- 
ing to speed up the natural process 
of economic recovery by planning, and 
prices are proving bothersome. They 
are found to be rising too fast in 
some directions and not fast enough 
in others. 

Wide Variance in Prices 

A study laid before President Roose- 
velt last week by Dr. Isador Lubin, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
showed that wide disparities existed 
between different groups of prices, 
tending to check the free interchange 
of goods. Thus farm prices were found 
to have fallen much further than the 
general level of prices during the 
period since 1929. On the other hand, 
certain utility prices actually were 
higher than in the boom period. 

At the same time that the general 
level of prices is being raised, the eco- 
nomic planners admit that they are 
faced with problems growing from 
the need of adjusting prices in some 
groups. Some prices, instead of rising 
further, probably should be held 
steady or reduced, while other prices 
if they were to be on a parity with 
the general commodity list, would 
have to be stimulated more than the 
average. The complexities of any 
price raising campaign are described 
as colossal. 

Argument of Inflation 

Inflationists argue that if they are 
permitted to change the value of the 
dollar by artificial means, the result- 
ing price advances tend to correct 
their own disparities. They say that 
the study by Dr. Lubin shews that 
those commodities that had been most 
depressed in the period of deflation, 
rose the most rapidly when the trend 
was changed. 

On Aug. 16, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics issued its study of whole- 
sale prices for July, 1933. This showed 
that the index number of wholesale 
commodity prices increased 6 per cent 
between June and July. The weekly 
reports during August indicate a 
leveling off of the advance. 

“This index number, which includes 
784 commodities or price series 
weighted according to their import- 
ance and based on the average prices 
for the yeay 1926 as 100.00, averaged 
68.9 for July as compared with 65 for 
June,” the report said. 

“This is the fifth consecutive month 
showing an increase, corresponding 
indexes for February, March, April, and 
May, 1933, were 59.8; 60.2; 60.4; 62.7. 
As compared with July, 1933, with an 
index number of 64.5, the July, 1933, 
wholesale price level shows an in- 
crease of more than 6% per cent over 
that of a year ago. 

“Between June and July increases 
took place in 466 instances, decreases 
in 40 instances, while in 278 instances 
no price change occurred. 

“This is the second consecutive 
month in the last three years that 
prices for the current month have 
shown an increase over the corre- 
sponding month of the year before. 

Farm Products Led 

“The largest. price advance was 
shown by the farm products group 
which increased by almost 13 per cent 
over the previous month. Increases 
took place in the average prices of 
grains, calves, steers, live poulrty, cot- 
ton, eggs, fresh vegetables, oranges, 
potatoes and wool, among others. De- 
creases were recorded in the average 
prices of cows, hogs, sheep, hops, 
lemons and onions. 

“The second largest advance oc- 
curred in the textile products group 
which showed a rise of 10'% per cent 
trom June to July. This increase was 
due largely to the increase in the 
price of cotton goods which was ap- 
proximately 12 per cent higher in 
July than in June. When compared 
with July, 1922, an increase of 60 per 
cent has been recorded in the whole- 
sale price of cotton textiles in the 12 
months. 

“Metals and metal products as a 
whole continued upward during July 
due to advancing prices for iron and 
steel, nonferrous metals and plumbing 
and heating fixtures.” 

Upward Trend Halted 

During the present week in August, 
sharp declines occurred in some farm 
commodities and there were further 
evidences that the upward trend had 
been halted for the time being at 
least. 

This halting tendency is interpreted 
by some as a natural seasonal re- 
action that will work itself out with- 
out further artificial stimulation when 
purchasing power now reported as 
passing into the hands of workers 
through increased employment, be- 
gins to be felt a few weeks hence. 

Inflationists think that it shows the 
need for direct action to make money 
force prices higher. 
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Association. poration, if cept porters, cleaners, apprentice me- 


The first of these rvey leals witl S s . ss a my, 
merchandise traffic: that is, freight han E. Ge Subject to Condition Street Journal. + * + chani ipprentice drivers and part-time 
dled in less-than-carload antities by . aie: <n oe —— 7 : = 

f The merge he Chicago, Ro Is- , . . . — —- . , _— we employes It proposes 40 hours a week 
rAilroads, express agencies. freigh sel ie Danity Ag ay >. CARLOADINGS FALL OFF WHEAT RECEIPTS FALL OFI COTTON RECEIPTS UI cr eheateioah Guaaianes aa 46 Wane te 
~ at ‘ sidiar n'y} tion including hi maintenance employes and transportation 
ope by bane aoe : pie k Island & Gulf Rail aes 4001 _ CO" alana re ore vice men, No scnedule oi ome is fixed 

re =secti is preparing aha 5 - | | | 
ria Ter v ern d by I n ve ‘ters, W - 
out inquiries on a nation-wide scale to soars : a Co vill be perm : | --+- : 300} -- — 300}— - ors — | : oo - Lngphey watch 
shippers, truck lines, forwarding or con- | ‘"e I - ate Commerce a. | en, ba chet kers and watchmen 
solidating companies, and express agen- P?é vided he Rock Island agrees i | ; SHO nf RA, 200 ~ -- 200} In presenting the street car code, its 
quire the Wichita Northwestern R | x q pote 0 ¥ Pq rae ‘ framers stated that the number of con- 
100 : cerns in the industry has dropped from 


cies. Assisting closely in this work is an wa) . . Pero 00% A 
advisory committee of rail executives the Commission finds such action to b : ste oor—H* x Weecoaraad 
r , 7 , { - in th iblic intere | } j ’ 2 , 957 in 28 7 , 32 the ber of 
Vice Presidents J. F. Deasy, of the Penn- in the public in Bee j ee aA Ver tere ee 97 in 1928 to 740 in 1932, the number o 
svlvania: F. W. Robinson, of the Union The Commission report, made public J} 204444 okiidios wil ul 0! : ae oO nae wees , ESSE ENTE Fev estere employes from 240,220 in 1928 to 190.500 
Pacific, and Charles Barham. of the Nash- Aug. 17, state a mereer will be (ARLOADINGS of revenue freight for week wrest receipis reported from primary mar- antenna of cotton at primary markets in [fin 1932, the capital invested from $4,353,- 
ville, Chatttnooga & St. Louis—recently 6 pene with the plan ~y general rail- 4 ended Aug. 5 — — yy decrease kets for week ended Aug. 12 again showed li on ended Aug. Rt saan ~ ena 9 wow yd = = “y $4,142,949,000 om wenn 
appointed by the carriers’ regional co- | road Consolidation, and will permit econ- of 25,284 from preceding week. All commod- © seeenend tnnhale On vel with slight advance over week before. Since July 3 and the number of passengers carried from 
ordinating committees, together with W.|Cmies in operation. No estimate wa: ities showed reductions except ore and Lt.c. decrease, 4,957 thousa Bs : mee : slowing up of cotton mill activity, which began 15,516,000,000 in 1928 to 11,340,000,000 in 
H. Chandler, C. E. Hochstedler and M. M.| made of the possible savings merchandise. All commodities showed in- 5,956 week before. Lower price and uncertainty with adoption of the code on July 17, has be- 1932. 
Caskio, regional traffic assistants of the Commissioners Mahaffie and Tate dis- creases over same week last year except grain in Chicago trading continue as factors in the come pronounced. Advent of process tax on | Competition from Taxicabs 
Coordinator sented irom the requirement that the and grain products. American Railway Asso- lessened volume of the wheat movement. Aug. 1 emphasized the condition. Data from | pe . 
Terminal Problems Rock Island should bind itself to acquire ciation data, Data from Chicago Board of- Trade. New York Cotton Exchange. It was pointed out also that the mass 
A carload traffic survey will follow the Wichita Northwestern -+ + -—-- + transportation units within the industry 
stantially along the same lines a hat The Rock Island operates 7,621 miles of . ’ . ‘he , eT — _— . . —" ‘ " in general are not in competition with 
* merchandise traffic, with part ilar at line in Ilinoi Iowa, Missouri. Minnesota COMMODI { y A\ ERAGES De Ww N BOND M ARKE STRONGER STOCK I RICES HIGHER each other. and as a rule are subject to 
tention to the terminal phi s of 1) Sc uth Da cota, Kan as, Nebraska, Colo- 120 —— . . t re laton , > ne ot. however, 
problem. Advisory committees of carriers rado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansa it Ww ‘ ed, also is subjected to keen 
end their patrons will be appointed to as- Louisiana and Tennessee The Gull op- 100 ‘00 competiti from automobiles operated as 
sist in this work erates 722 miles, all in Texas, except one \ oP sitttnrnnttencane: taxicabs. service cars or on a share-cx- 
The third survey will deal with passen- mile in Oklahoma 80 - = ° So - eee pense basis with little or no control by 
ger traffic. It will search for methods b The Peoria Terminal operates 15 mile ae | | fusit Ly ublic regulatory bodies. 
7 — ‘ 5 4 uu Lt i : 
Which that service may be made more jn the vicinity of Peoria, Ill. The othe ° tiotrrbstistiot 60 wl ul ° “In order that this competition may be 
useful and attractive to the public, and at nine subsidiaries are nonoperating NDEX of wholesale commodity prices fell to | OND prices on New York Stock Exchange (oavontrs prices of selected stocks on | *." it was asserted, “it is essential that 
70.3 for week ended Aug. 11. Average of were slightly stronger during the week and 4 New York stock exchange rose to $86.05 operation of such for-hire vehicles 
week before, 70.6, was highest of year to date. sales were larger in volume. Increased activity from $83.24 the week before and sales were be consistent as to wages and maximum 
as against 8,609 thou- hours of work with those of the transit 
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DULY ine I edera Bone s Low mark was 55 for March 5. Top in 1952 was to be expected owing to larger volume of 8.728 thousand shares 
was 66.3 in first week of January. Data from funds seeking investment. Prices of 40 corpo- sand in previous period. Advance deemed nor- industry 
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the same time more economical! 

This investigation will pertain to the 
use of various agencies for passenger 
transportation, their relative popular ap- re > ‘ . 
peal. the proper sphere of each and the W ith I ostal Sav ines Irving Fisher Syndicate based on 120 com- rate issues average $88.08 as against $88.01 mal after the severe shrinkage that market — — —_—_- — - 
possibilities which lie in coordination modities. week before. Data from New York Times. has suffered. Data from New York Times. Utilit . R: tes St 1i 1 

Consideration will be given to the po- mee c eee" JTHEELY ates Stuadairec 

° : - 

tentialities of new equipment and devices Deposits Exchangeable for Reg- . a °° Dprowe “wD a + -rincs . 7A | T ° 
for the handling of passenger traffic and); DONS OM MME Ga OO nae BUSINESS FAILURES FEWER BANK DEBITS SMALLER BROKERS’ LOANS QUIET | By North Carolina 
detailed studies. will be made of experi-| tered’ or Coupon Securities : PS 
rhents in the modernization of service by [Continued from Page 6.) 
individual carriers in various parts of the sail Ra wis ss : ; |} Washington Orders Reduction 
countrs ioldet gut recognizes the bearer only ‘ r F 

ar ' Seay inn 
Extension of Passenger Traffic When bonds, either registered or cou- = Tn Cc larges to armers 

,A. most important branch of this work pon, have been destroyed whoily or in Raleigh, N. C.—The State Corporation 
ar ‘ . +r meas 3 : ms 
wil bx an attempt prnginy m sa part, or defaced, a claim may be filed with Commission has been requested by Gov- 

l vel nev 1arkKetS ) JUSS ipe . : 

, ol ow ae & . . I , the Secretary of the Treasury under cer- - - " ernor Ehringhaus to start an inquiry into 
Wel — P public utilities to determine whether their 
Another survey will deal with methods rates are fair and whether the utilities 
and organization employed in the pricing, placement. Claims for the loss of de- : - : 288 7 ‘ ener ete Sige ; 
development and sale of transportation. ;¢} : will . rarer RES in business for week ended Aug. OLUME of business throughout the country MOUNT of money put out on brokers’ low..« are reasonably taxed 
waves . ‘ tached coupons will not be allowed as indicated by check payme . AA ; x Raol ete alias n : . | The present Commission of three mem- 
Emphasis is placed on the fact that this United Stat ; i , as indicated by check payments shows that in New York showed little change for the lt ied J a al 

re : nited States bonds, Including postal- ei an hk s ‘ . . ; > P " Ps : bers will be succeeded Jan 9V act Oo 

‘ Han will S atic r er . : the shrinkage of last three weeks continues. week and the rate of interest ; pd rem: > 
investigation will be sympathetic rather .. vino bonds. are issued. transferred and ceding week and half number recorded in same lig: ie Pigs ; . “ 4. se ; - waren isked emained the 1933 Legislature, by a Public Utilities 
than critical. In this as in other activi- : r Zi . : New York business was about even with same nominal, Cessation of speculation on margin 
tics of the section the purpose is to be 1°Ccemed under uch regulations as thé week last year. Defaults increased in retail week last year but elsewhere in the country restricted the field and lessened the demand Commissioner. Stanley Winborne, now a 

Me t - ‘ » ~ ot 1 " “ren erty ‘ } . . > ‘ - % = » kr . ‘ ne oY > 4% } $ 
helvful Secretary of the Treasury maj prescribe but not in wholesale field. Data from Dun & , the volume was smaller. Data from Federal for such loans on part of the public. Data member of the Commission, has been des 

Ynvestigation and analysis will be made Communication concerning postal savings Bradstreet. Reserve Board. from New York Times ignated by the Governor for the office 

we — po son bar é a i tg ‘th bonds after their delivery should be ad- ——+4——_- ——~$-—— (fee 
ot the form, duties anc Ve e ¢ Cis ia ¥ ' -_ 7 —"r 

dressed to the Secretary of the Treasury Olympia. Wash.—Lower electric rates to 
affic organizations of representative Sys- |; . : my , , < , T , , ASIF : ’ ’ TT Aras gar all ease edi nets 
+ _ po agar ed - a oan pnt Division of Loans and Currency), Wash- RESERVE LOANS SMALLER TIME MONEY EASIER MONEY IN CIRCULATION farmers for irrigation work and spraying 
nie eae . he pr corns py Gint nimeine ington, D, C., except those relating to pur- cies have been ordered by the State Director 
eo ore ——— ' te * chase by the Board of Trustees of the of Public Works following a state-wide 
oe Saseons is ation , the Postal Savings System under paragraph |f investigation of public utilities. 

B gnor- sagged od Se aan ae ceouiea 16 of this leaflet. , a The reduction, amounting to about 25 
ee ees ’ The Board of Trustees of the Postal on 2 per cent, wes ordered to be made by the 
means of simplification and of economy gayings System will purchase postal-sav- B90-000000909.900000-00 Il | Puset Sound Power @ Light Co.. Wash- 
in pricing procedures and methods can be ings bonds at par plus accrued interest : *# SEPT. . ington Water Power Co. and _ Pacific 
found. « date of purchase any time after their ais JAN.'FEBUMAR! APR.IMAYIUP' IHL } P ° Power & Light Co 

Methods and Costs ' issue. They must be forwarded for this = ; 7 os ; ; ; = ; 

Methods and costs as well as regulatory j,yrpose to the Third Assistant Postmaster ieee as. Reserve Board's statement cover- BUNDANCE of money-seeking investment AILY average of money in circulation ms ‘ ai 

Lt l d li as : . . : F | . 
requirements in compiling checking, re- General. Division of Postal Savings, Wash- ing member banks in 90 leading cities on : — a sharp —_ ahi — on bose slightly less than week before, $6,000,000, Illinois Sales I ax 
oans, daily average being half what was aske : om : on . 
, 5 sd according to United States Treasury figures. I T | | | ‘ 
s Upheld by Court 
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tain prescribed conditions for their re- 


12 numbered 349, a slight drop from pre- 






































vising, printing and publishing tariffs will jpoeton. D. Cc 4 ‘ : a ae 
-— - Aug. 9 again showed a decrease indicating that bene 
be analyzed and examined with a view Registered bonds must be assigned to 8 : “> ‘ Fatale ae ‘s : the week before. Lessened activity on stock 
to making tariffs more intelligible to pa- {he Board of Trustees. Postal Savings Sys- the deflation of bank credit is continuing. exchange coming at time when flow of money 
trons. and less expensive to carriers tem. Payment is made to the owner of Figures show such loans are almost a billion to New York is increased by midsummer con- period: last year it would seem that hoarded 
Methods of selling transportation, Or SO- {he bond making the assignment to the less than in same week a year ago. ditions weakened the demand for loans. gold has been well driven out of hiding. . P " shins 
liciting traffic. both of central office rep- board ae a . se , | Exemptions I rom Mic gan 
resentatives and by on-line and off-line Purchases of registered bonds are not . , > ; ” . : Levy Also A Denied 
commercial agencies. will be examined. made by the Board of Trustees from June y dee charts of “Weekly Business Indicators are issued by the Bureau erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for eae ee eo 
Personnel, costs, sales efforts, methods of 1 to 30 and Dec. 1 to 31 of each vear. as of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of each week is calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when | Springfield, Ill—A 2 per cent sales 
control, productivity, and market possi- the books of the Treasury Department Commerce. To simplify comparison between business indicators and to the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the jf tax, replacing a 3 per cent tax which 
bilifies will be reviewed Advertising are closed for the transfer of bonds dur- compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; as held unconstitutional by the State 
policies and media will be examined, par- ing those periods Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using if the value is less than the average the index number is less than 100. Supreme Court, has been held valid in a 
aiiciiaes in cart oo Gh aes at Postmasters are not authorized to pur- for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for Latest data plotted on the chart are jor the week ended Aug. 12, where |} “cision by Judge L. E. Stone in the 
advertising art for dit sales ef- se stal-savings bonds sehalf P Se aan har renis ; . our 
paves ing in part for direct sales ef aan pasta. aving bonds on behalf of the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- available. Cireult Court 
arts. the oara Oo rustee . | — 
- Lansing, Mich.—The State Board of 
———— : : SpE Tax Administration has rejected all ap- 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS \ Staaf tncoreca on aaeranis | Wool Content of Blankets irons tor exemption trom the sew 9 
are ‘ | I d t 7 [ b d . 2 " . : aa : ft per cent retail sales tax, and withdrew 
Comme rece anc ne us ry roa a few centers; field crops are estimated lo Be Specified on Labels irevicus exemptions. It was held that 
The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York : aS, Les * to be from 16 to 57 per cent below averagé he tax is applicable to any tangible per- 
City for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board oe this year and the wheat yield is expected Blankets made only partly of woo! wil! Sona! property sold to the ultimate con- 
assumes no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) frends Reported by American Foreign Representatives | ‘°7¢ Ue lowest on record except for 1931- hereafter be labeled in a conspicuous stme 
; 1 V4 4 Trading is quiet in Japan, with import manner to indicat the percentage of wool A temporary injunction against col- 
to the Department of Commerce orders curtailed by exchange uncertain- used lection of the tax’ from the Watnick 
18.7 4 ties; the favorable trade balance for July The Bureau of Standards, Department armacy Corporation has been issued at 
9900 ‘ was smaller than last year and also of Commer nnounces 5 t Deti ) > ple: ¢ y vy 
3.9737 World trade conditions age reviewed by! State are not improved. although the smaller tt during "3 ne: aut . of Con angers announced Aug 15 that : ai on poe = a that the ached lev; 
19-7670 the Department of Commerce in a sum-| number of unemployed has declined some- joao tan during June; automctive majority of the producers, distributors and Would constitute double taxation since 
142.6153 a ; : “h = trade has continued active. users of wool and part-wool blankets pharmacies already pay a license fee. 
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As this is over $100,000,000 less than at same 
































( fran¢ 1 706 61 5.2393 5.25 by representatives abroad. The summary best in vears Importers of American products in accepted as satisfactory a new rule un- ee ee a 
 ag18 ; ~~ follow Trade of tl Ini ; ‘cing China find that advances in commodity “¢” Which all ac ing of the part-wool Fish Hatcheries Active 
Busi i Italy continues t } rade @ the Unten of South Alvin : product shall in ie a statement that Output of Federal fish hatcheries for 
usiness In Ttaly continues to show with the United States has revived con- | Prices are tending to offset the advantage +p, icmteet eiaxt . ixer the Rivet put of Federal fish hatc es ; 
waa ¥ ‘ = - Saanery { . ‘ = n iankK on ess Unhan a Sti 2 the fiscs vear expe 
ne ral expansion Rides unempsoyment siderably, owing to the more favorable of lower dollar quotations; the crop out- perce: )] : o— al pl gem pga pet ng 
} r th 9. oy Yi to ¢ : De be . “Ss 4 ceeding 7 A : S, as 
now lower than eo _ Y neigh exchange situation, and the general posi- jgok is generally good and decline in im- cludit “ nd fish of ‘all sizes. This 
record g last inter; foreign trade f J hee re "= te S ‘ oe cluding eggs a S é oa . 
values continue to lag somewhat but the the be He grad peat + f fesse - = ports of foreign wheat is expected Little general change has occurred in increase was made in the face of a re- 
unfavorable balance has been considerably and encouraging cumane ta sien Gahon's Chinese foreign trade in the first hall the Philippine Islands, although the tend- duced operating fund. More than 41 
reduced mining and pee ac hiateig ir ie S of this year is smaller than last. but the ency for export prices to decline and for species were included (‘Department of 
aaa 1 Baan m4 +4 79.86 The economic situat in Poland > : en © It) United States remains first with about import staples to increese in price is re- Commerce.) 
‘ — ‘2 1.8500 he economic situation in Poland re- Little change nas occurred in Canadian one-fifth of the total ducing orders 
Canada . » 908 94.2500 ad a mains very quiet, although minor evi- 
anad r) coves lf 4.177 4.25) 44 229 94.2 . 
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South America ’ oO « I¢ > ye) H F . 
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Business Are Releasing Large Volume 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


of Investigation. More than 4,000 re- 
ported cases of hoarding have been in- 
vestigated. 

Executive Assistant Cummings an- 
nounced that on Aug. 12 there were 4.961 
national banks doing an_ unrestricted 


business. They held deposits aggregating 
$16,92€,145,000, according to the Dec. 31 
reports. 


In addition, there were 740 State banks 
which are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System open on an _ unrestricted 
basis. Their deposits totaled $9,741,- 
987,600. Another 8,250 State banks which 
are not members of the Reserve System 
holding $5,057,596,000 in deposits, wert 


open: Figures for member banks are as 
of Aug. 12, and those for nonmember 
banks were as of July 26 

Most of the banks still closed are 
State banks not members of the Re- 
serve System. There are 1,866 such in- 


stitutions still closed or open only on ‘i 
restricted basis. They hold deposits to- 
taling $1,005,365,000. 

Fewer State member banks are 
than banks of any other kind There 
are 95 of them with deposits of $204,- 
134,600 still not doing a normal business 
Closed national banks number 909 with 
deposits of $954,304.000 


closed 


Plans for Reorganization 
Submitted by 317 Closed Banks 

The Treasury, through the Comptrolle: 
of the Currency and the Reserve Systeni 
coniinues to work for the reopening oi 
member banks. Of the 909 nationa! 
banks which are closed 317 have sub 
mitted plans of reorganization and had 
them: approved by the Federal author- 
ities. When the reorganizations are con- 
summated, another $400,000,000 in de- 
posits will be released, Cummings said. 

A table showing the status of banks 
folicws: 

Licensed banks (unrestricted)— 

Number “*Depo 


posits 
National banks........ 4.961 $16,938,145,000 


State member banks 740 9,741,987,000 
Nonmember banks (ex- 

clusive of mutual sav- 

ings banks) 78,250 5.057,596,000 


$31.737,728,000 


., Serer er ° 13,951 
Unlicensed banks (closed or restricted)— 
Number ‘*Deposits 

National banks...... . 909 $954.304,000 
State member banks. 95 204,134,000 
Nonmember banks (ex- 

clusive of mutual sav- 

ings banks)........ 1.866 1,005,.365,000 

Total 2... 2,870  $2.163,803,000 


*As of Dec. 31, 1932 
7As of July 26, 1933 


Shrinkage in Assets 
Since Close of Last Year 

The Comptroller's summary of the con- 
dition of national banks as of June 30, 
follows: 

The aggregate assets of the 4,902 li- 
censed national banks operating on an 
unrestricted basis in the continental Uhi- 
ted States, Alaska and Hawaii on June 
30, 1933, the date of the recent call for 
statements of condition, amounted to 
$20,860,491,000, in comparison with assets 
totaling $23,310,974,000 reported by 6,016 
national banks as o Dec. 31, 1932, the 
date of the previous call, and assets of 
$22,367,711,000 reported by 6,150 national 
banks as of June 30, 1932, the date of the 
corresponding call a year ago. One June 
30, 1933, the assets of the 985 unlicensed 


restriction or not operating at all, ag- 
gregated $1,441.436,000. 
Loans and discounts, including redis- 


counts, for June 30, 1933, of the 4,902 li- 
censed banks amounted to $8,116,972,000, 
which is a decrease of $1,727,064,000 since 
Dec. 31 and a decrease of $2,164,704,000 
since June 30, 1932. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities on June 30, 1933, aggregated 
$4,031,575,000, which was an 
$270,690,000 since December and an in- 
crease of $678,910,000 in the year. Other 
miscellaneous bonds. stocks and securi- 
ties owned totaled $3,340,055,000, showing 
decreases of $482,495,000 and $503,931,000 
respectively, in the six and twelve month 
periods. 

Balances due from correspondent banks 
and bankers of $3,793,460.000, which in- 
cluded reserve with Federal Reserve banks 
of $1,412.127,000, showed a decrease of 
$350,792.000 since December, but an in- 
crease of $686.731,000 since June last year 
Cash in banks of $288,478,000 showed de- 
creases in the six and twelve month pe- 
riods of $20,238,000 and $49,926,000, re- 
spectively. 


Value of Capital Stock 
Of All Licensed Banks 


The book value of the capital stock of 
licensed banks on June 30, 1933, amounted 
to $1,515,647,000 and represented author- 
ized and paid in capital stock of $1,517,- 
205,000, the latter figure including class A 
preferred stock of $50,973,000, class B pre- 
ferred stock of $2,800,000 and common 
stock of $1,463,432,000. Surplus funds of 
$940.598.000, net undivided profits of $235,- 
600,000 and reserves for contingencies of 
$164,,709,000, a total of $1,340,907,000, 
showed decreases in the six and twelve 
month periods of $269,001,000 and $369,958,- 
000, respectively. The authorized and paid 
in capital stock of the 985 unlicensed na- 
tional banks on June 30, 1933, was $117, 
787, 000. 

Liability of the licensed banks on ac- 
count of circulating notes outstanding was 
$730,435,000 in comparison with $780,069,000 
on Dec. 31, 1932, and $652,168,000 on June 
30, 1932. 

The total deposit liabilities of licensed 
banks were $16,774,115,00, showing a de- 
crease of $1,743,992,000 since December 
and a decrease of $686,798,000 since June 
a year ago. The aggregate on the date of 
the recent call included balances due to 
correspondent banks and bankers and cer- 
tified and cashiers’ checks outstanding of 
$2,213,410,000, United States deposits of 
$449,661,000, other demand deposits of $7,- 
894,127,000, and time deposits of $6,216,917,- 
000. 

In the total of time deposits are in- 
cluded postal savings of $574,713,000, time 
certificates of deposit of $766,783,000, and 
savings pass book accounts of $4,281,521,- 
000. the latter figure representing 12,02¢,- 
986 accounts. The total deposits of the 
985 unlicensed national banks on June 30, 
1933, aggregated $1,028,397,000. 

Money borrowed by the licensed banks, 
ageregating $117,855,000, represented by 
bills payable of $88,528,000 and rediscounts 
of $29,327,000, was $230,741,000 less than 
reported in December and $389,035,000 less 
than on June 30, 1932. 

The percentage of loans and discounts 
to total deposits on June 3, 1933, was 
48.39, in comparison with 53.16 on De- 


gember 31, 1932, and 58.88 on June 30, representatives already having filed codes velopment of an “orderly mobilization of 


Request of Labor 
For Railway Code 


President Favorable to Plea 
For Application of Plan 
To Carriers 


Railroad labor executives called on 
President Roosevelt Aug. 18 to discuss 
proposed consolidations and adherence 


by the carriers to the principles of the 
| National Recovery Act. 

The railroads are not subject to the 
Act, since they are controlled by the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
und by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, -but the labor representatives 
suggested that nevertheless the carriers 
should observe the spirit of the recovery 
program. The President said he agreed 
with this position. 

President Roosevelt also let it be known 


increase off that he will discuss with the Coordinator, 


Joseph B. Eastman, the subjects brought 
up by the labor representatives. 





Findings Submitted 
On Dumping Charges 


Recommendations as to 10 


Products Made to Treasury 


The Treasury Department is consider- 
ing whether to issue antidumping orders 
against 10 types of goods now imported 
from abroad. 

The Bureau of Customs has submitted 
its findings pursuant to dumping charges 
made by American industries on steel 
from Germany; canvas-top rubber-soled 
shoes, electric light bulbs and calcium 
carbide from Japan; stearic acid from 
Holland; rock salt from Canada; woven 
wire fencing, sulphide paper, and binder 
twine from England; and thumb tacks 
from Holland and Germany. 

Findings relative to these imports are 
now before the Secretary of the Treasury 
together with the recommendations of 
the Bureau of Customs. The Bureau re- 
fused to reveal on which products it rec- 
ommended the issuance of antidumping 
orders. Such an order would increase the 
duty on the import involved by about 50 
per cent 

The cases were brought up in a series 
started a year ago by American indus- 
tries which complained of unfair foreign 
competition. Most of the complaints have 
already been discharged as not justifying 
issuance of dumping orders. Deprecia- 
tion of foreign currencies rather than 
sales here below cost of production was 
causing the increased foreign sales 


Appli ‘ation of Code 
To Rural Elevators 


The first step in the provision’ of a code 
of fair competition for approximately 
25,000 country grain elevators and ware- 
houses was taken Aug. 16 when a code 
of fair competition for grain elevator op- 
erators was presented to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 

Presentation of the code in the name of 
the National Federation of Country 
Grain Elevator Associations marked the 
first time-in the history of the trade 
that one organization represented a ma- 
jority of country elevators. After study 
by Agricultural Adjustment and National 
Recovery Administration officials, the 
code is expected to be filed for formal 
hearing. 

Tine country elevators are the third 
large grain trade group to submit codes, 
terminal elevator and grain exchange 





























national banks, i. e., those operating under | 2932. witn the Administration. 
Week by Week 
As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, Aug. 18 
—_ . 1933 1932 193 1930 1929 
Aug. 12 Aug.5 July 29 Aug.13 Aug.15 Aug. 16 Aug. 17 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 
Copper. electrolytic, New York............. dollars. per lb 0.088 0.088 0.088 0.052 0.073 0.107 0.178 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York......... " caide 093 102 105 072 070 119 182 
Food index (Bradstreet’s)............eeses- * = > 1.95 1.97 1.99 1.7 2.21 2.74 3.35 
Iron and steel composite................. dollars, per ton 30.02 30.02 30.02 29.34 31.06 33.00 36.52 
Wheat. No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.).....dollars. per bushel 94 92 90 49 44 83 1.24 
FINANCE 
Banking: 
SD ei) 2 millions of dollars 2.424 3,457 4,377 2,867 4.121 4,830 10,475 
Debits, outside New York City........ ” at - 2.548 3,208 3.274 2,519 3.781 4.688 6.099 
Federal! reserve banks— 
Reserve bank credit, total..... Sousa » © 2,220 2,208 2,201 2,357 1,105 982 1,352 
| ee ree a2 * 3 8 8 10 39 136 154 118 
Bills discounted ............. wie OC . 2 156 164 161 452 195 191 1,02 
U S. Government securities...... * 7 = 2,048 2,038 2,028 1,851 728 606 154 
*Federal reserve reporting member banks— 
Deposits, net demand.............. a * £ 10.495 10.475 POBRS | TOTP) cccccce | seavese Perrys 
CC ee ‘ - 3 wd 4.537 4.533 4.537 cocces | sense oes 
Investments, total ........ 5 ” e e 7.981 8,011 GCaee | ‘Tee | <eceses ee eecccece 
U. S. Government s ad ° 5.039 5.048 Stay | Geen | vesccns | woscues oeee 
Loans, total ‘ ° on = §.538 8.546 San. Gee | saeense | arrevees eeccee \ 
SE <, ccndivave neds , 5 3.768 3.772 ae | Sel vevapae.| eaveuhe | seegeee 
A reer ae 2 ad sf as 4.770 4.774 ee | (EE Lb awcaeon | Secuanae 1 oeees 
Interest rates, call loans .........csscecse taeoeees per cent 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.50 7.00 
Interest rates, time loans ...........disccccecses ae 25 50 50 1.50 3.29 8.38 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average)..... .... dollars 4.49 4.49 4.58 4.86 4.87 4.85 
Failures, commercial ....... $se-culiae a hia ce ...number 349 352 333 451 441 368 
Money in circulation ‘daily average). . millions of dollars 5,623 5,629 5,619 4.918 4,470 4,777 
Security markets: 
Bond sales, N. Y S. E. thousands of doilars par value 52.600 47.700 48.200 45.111 37.701 57.351 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues ...............- dollars 88.08 88.01 84.32 93.80 96.39 92.38 
Stock sales, N. Y S. E......... . thousands of shares 8.728 8.609 12.848 7.687 10,726 22.343 
Stock prices ‘(N. Y Times) ... ...dollars per share 86.05 83.24 87.98 ; 191.20 283.84 
Stock prices (421) ‘Standard Statistics) 1926=100 75.8 73.6 74.5 147.4 214.6 
Industrials (351) ............. ye Fits 4 79.2 76.2 77.4 138.3 206.9 
PPUBING WETICIOS. (BT)... cccacecccveccccs Pye : 89.7 89.7 90.7 213.8 298.9 
SAREE FOP ceeds seececs 1926 49.2 47.9 47.6 120.6 162.9 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
Production : 
Automobiles ‘Cram’s estimate) ne BP number 53.867 57.017 64,425 27.505 50,751 72,374 111,939 
Bituminous coal (daily average) .....thousands of tons ; 1,128 1.258 779 1,165 1,362 1.619 
EEE GEE 05. cesees cesses millions of cijowatt-F .urs ” 1,650 1,661 1.415 1,629 1.677 1,733 
POUPOICUM 2000s cece scsscccecsecess thousands of barrels 2,790 2,679 2,698 2.144 2.499 eee 
ne eu SEE EE eee r cent of capacity 55 55 55 15 33 . Mere 
Construction, contract awards (da.av.) ...thous.ofdollars  .......  ..... 2,619 4,260 8,271 13,295 17,337 
Distribution: 
Exports— 
ee ee ... thousands of bushels 112 24 41 57 32 24 119 
ED Vaiss 6a 500.060 0:0.0:5-4554605'0% vi - ™ 1 5 6 835 1,100 2,704 3,885 
| Eros .... thousands of barrels. |! 39 55 78 179 264 224 
DreeeenGer  WOMTINS. GOB]. go oikoic icc csccdcscencess ol mcaeas 613.112 638,396 512,431 743.626 22.823 1.102.567 
Coal and coke TISTtiC Tr Terre Te aes Creer 122.053 134,765 146,083 171,638 
NE 35. 5546 4.04340-05%0 00 0bexaeeee ° Ar er 27,396 27,567 40.803 68,018 
Grain and products................0. pverkceeens i . 29.529 33,365 62,312 61,511 
Livestock .... Ser ie ante ae ohepeennss e . vel) wedhawee 15,032 15,067 21.200 24.664 
Merchandise, less than carloads............++e++- ~ sal ssbease 172.923 172,407 234,091 260,085 
Ore Lesaee Pere Tr re eee ceecs each wal awheebe 29,188 26,633 57.633 74,574 
DEISCSUANCOUS .... sccccccces ° coccsevcesees 1“ eeveses 216,990 228592 181,898 360,701 442.077 
Receipts— 
Cattle and calves .........ccece Pee CES. 1 xasuweae’ | cessees | Kevace 201 238 246 247 
eer [seks 440 OS 55000 nc¥ ee eeeewes . = puny @@uae A ; er 362 7 374 424 
ee eee eee thousands of bales. 139 113 113 89 148 100 
Wheat, at primary markets..... thousands of bushels. . 4.957 5.956 8.224 8.426 20,288 18,635 
Wool, total, Boston.............. thousands of pounds. . 19,228 10,631 23.416 4,940 3.781 8,613 
Statistics cover 90 cities. Comparabie figures not available prior to 1932 but adjustment has been made in indexes above. 
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| Federal Trade Commission Directs Filing of Certificates 


Flotation Under Securities 





mO-CALLED “protective committees” acting in behalf of stockholders of 
corporations must hereafter register with the Federal Trade Commission | 
under the Securities Act all certificates of deposit issued in connection with 
any plan for reorganization. The Commission announced, Aug. 18, its ap- 
proval of a form for such registration. 
Additional securities were submitted for registration during the week, 
bringing the total thus far listed up to $174,031,400. | 
hree stop orders have been issued by the Commission, suspending the 
effectiveness of the registration statements of the American Gold Mines Con- 
solidation, Inc., of New York; Industrial Institute, inc., of Jersey City, N. J., 
and Speculative Investment Trust of Fort Worth, Tex., until they have 
| been amended to comply with the requirements of the Act and the Commis-| 
sion’s regulations. | 
The Consolidated Mines Syndicate of¢ 
Boise, Idaho, was notified to appear at @)py the protective committee, while Form | 
hearing Aug. 19 in connection with its!p-.2 is for the registration of the new 
proposed registration of stock. Hearings securities issued to complete the reorga:- 
| Were cancelled as to the Paradise Gold |jvation or readjustment. | 
Mines Co. and the International Guar- “The Commission nas adopted a new | 
anty Thrift Syndicate, both of Denver, | subdivision under Article 16 of its rules | 
Colo., when these companies withdrew ‘and regulations under the Securities Act 
their applications. jon the subject of the contents of pros- 
pectuses. The new subdivision lists cer- 
tain items of information which may be 
jomitted from a _ prospectus when the 
registration Form D-1 is filed by an issuer | 
of a security. These omissions relate to} 
parts of the Form D-1 as follows: Part | 
I: 4, 18, 39 and all exhibits; and Part il: 
44 and all exhibits.” 











New Form of Registration 

For Certificate of Deposits 

| The Commission, Aug. 18, made public 

|the following explanation of the new form 

|of registration for certificates of deposit 

issued by “protective committees”: 
“The new form D-1 contains two gen- 

eral divisions, namely, Part I which covers Ruling on Flotation | 


information concerning the original issuer | . . nar 
; Of Foreign Securities 


and the issue or issues to be called for 
deposit, and Part II which embraces in- A new rule was promulgated by the} 


formation concerning the actual plan for Commission, Aug. 12, permitting foreign | 
recrganization. ; > : é 

Masts I and fof Ferm Dol beth governments who seek to float securities 
should ‘be filed simultaneously when a‘? this country to file balance sheets not | 
pian of reorganization or readjustment is |Checked by independent accountants un- ! 
yroposed at the same time the call tor |Ger certain circumstances. The ruling 
deposits is to be made. However, if no ‘ollows: 
such plan is proposed at the time che “Securities issued by a foreign govern- | 
call for deposits is to be made then Part mental agency may satisfy the require- | 
I may be filed alone but Part II is to be|ments of Schedule A as embodied in 
filed before such time as. the plan is sub- Form A-1, relating to balance sheets and 
mitted to the security holders or such |profit and loss statements certified by in- 
\time as deposits are solicited under the | dependent public or certified accountants, 
plan. « | by submitting similar balance sheets and 

“Part II is an amendment of Part I profit and loss statements certified by the 
and as such shall become effective onj|regular and customary accounting and 
such date as the Commission may de- auditing staff of such government or 
termine, having due regard to the public | agency thereof, when such certification is 
interest and the protection of investors. | the customary and usual mode employed 
'In the event a registrant is exempted |in preparing public financial statements 
from the necessity of filing Part I, he/ upon the operations of such government, 
may nevercheless file Part II. ils departments or agencies.” 

“Part to the issuance of the securities! Securities listed during the week were 
provided in the plan of readjustment or as follows: 
reorganization, a second form known as August 14 
Form D-2, which has not yet been printec, BANCSHARES, LTD., Jersey City, a Dela-| 
is to be filed by the issuer of the se- ware corporation, an investment company of | 


4 the restricted management type. purchasing 
curities, unless exempted from the neces-'| and selling capital stock in 12 Sooee New 





sity of such filing by provisions of tiie York City banks and trust companies. The 
Securities Act. current issue consists of 189,128 6 per cent 
“Th dis . b cumulative participating shares of capital 
The istinction etween Forms D-1 stock of a par value of 50 cents each. A} 


registration fee of $37.83 indicates that the 
total aggregate proceeds will not exceed 
$378,300. Among the officers are W. G. Riley, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., president and director; 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR LABOR- 
AS PERMANENT INSTITUTION 


and D-2 is as follows: Form D-1 is for! 
the registration of certificates of deposit | 
at the time the bonds are first taken up 





Advisory Council of Employment Service to Devise Long- | 
term Policies and Mobilization Methods 





= 
Formulation of “long-term policies ior;ards for the States, conduct studies and 
labor in the United States” and the de-| investigations, and devise some form of 
special treatment for Farm and Veteran 
labor” are described by President Robert |! Placement services.” 
M. Hutchins, of the University of Chi-| The Secretary of Labor, Frances Per- 
cago, as the objectives of the Federa!/kins, in an address before the Council. 
Advisory Council of the United States /called upon it to aid the Service in es- 
Employment Service a eo = employer groups. | 
sk you to s y 

Dr. Hutchins, chairman of the Council, purposes,” sh ‘ p —_ plans and | 
= a ; , ses,’ she said, “and to interpret | 
gave this description of the Council's | them to the employers of your region 
work in opening a meeting of the organ-' ing to make it more ‘natural for a 
ization held in Washington, Aug. 14. when in need of workers, to teleph t | 
Dr. Hutchins pointed out that while \the nearest office of the ‘Gorvice te aa 
it is the task of the Council to aid in|an order for the Reseda a - eres 
the formation of long-time policies it wiil nd type of 
be the work of the administration of the | 


}employes they are seeking.” 
Service to vork out employment “stand- | 





She told the Council that President 
Roosevelt has said that the work of the 
Cmployment Service is “one of the most 
important things we are trying to do at | 
this time.” 


Consumer Feels Cost 
Of Recovery Plans. 


No Political Aspects 

Miss Perkins pointed out that the ap- 
pointment of the Advisory Council and 
the make-up of its personnel “is a definite 
licication that the Service will be dc- 
veloped in the interests of all the peopie 
and there will be no attempt to use it | 
for politcal purposes.” } 

At its meeting the Council discussed 
ways by which the Employment Service 
can widen its usefulness. The Service has | 





Labor Adjustments to Affect 
Auto Users and Housewives 





[Continued from Page 1.] “ 
prices to suggest to city people that more 
of their money is headed for the country. 
Among them are milk agreements, involv- 


Protective Committees Representi 
| Required to Explain Reorganization Plans— For Larger Sales 


ng Stockholders 





of Deposits Issued in Con- 


nection With Such Projects—Three Stop Orders Issued Against 
Act 


N. Y.. secretary. No un- | 
although W. G. Riley} 
as selling agents of 


H. Sass, Corona 
derwriters are listed 
& Co., New York, act 
the issuer. | 

EASTERN BOND & SHARE CORPORATION, | 
Philadelphia, a Maryland corporation, an in- 
vestment company, dealing in bonds and fixed 
interest-bearing obligations dealt in on the | 
New York Stock Exchange and New York 
Curb Exchange. The current offering con- 
sists of 15,000 shares of Series B “Capital 
Stock” of a par value of $5 a share. A 
registration fee of $25 indicates the aggre- 
gate total proceeds as not to exceed $250,- 
000. Among the officers are: Clyde L. Paul, 
Devon, Pa., president, and Charles F. Rus- 
sell, Philadelphia, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. Principal underwriters are Paul 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia 

INTERALLIED MINING CORPORATION, New 
York, a Delaware corporation engaged in de- 
veloping gold mining properties in Calaveras 
County, Calif.; to offer 450,000 shares of 
common stock of a par value of $1 a share 
Registration fee is $45, indicating total ag- 
gregate proceeds as not to exceed $450,000 
Among the officers are: Charles Grosskurth 
Long Island City, N. Y., president, and Wal- 
ter L. Bunnell, New York, vice president 


Carl E. Erikson, Oakland, Calif., and New 
York City, is the underwriter. 
NATIONAL SERVICE COMPANIES, Boston 


“an express trust under declaration of trust 
dated March 23, 1928," a Massachusetts or- 
ganization, organized for acquiring, owning 
and holding shares, bonds, notes, certificates 
of indebtedness, and obligations of corpo- 
rations, associations, and companies engaged 
in the ice or fuel business or in any busi- 
ness allied with the ice or fuel business 
The current issue is for 1,026,250 shares of 
common stock of a par value of $1 “express 
value” a share. Registration fee of $197.91 
is based on proposed maximum aggregate 
offering price of $1,.979,082.50 Among the 
officers are: Edward L. Bennett, Boston, pres- 


ident and trustee; Allen T. Rogers, Boston 
secretary. Underwriters are: C. D. Parker 
& Co., Inc., Boston 


REDDING CREEK PLACERS, LTD., San Fran- 
cisco, a Nevada corporation, engaged in de- 
veloping and mining gold on property pur- 
chased by contracts in Trinity County, 
Calif. The current issue is for 202,108 shares 
of common stock of a par value of $1. Reg- 
istration fee of $25 indicates total aggregate 
proceeds as not to exceed $250,000. Among 
the officers are: F. C. Wilkins, San Francisco, 
president and general ‘manager, and J. H. 
Atkins, Sacramento, secretary and treasurer. 
W. M. Harvey, 25 Broad Strect, New York, 
is the underwriter. 

SOUTHERN STAES BREWERIES, INC., At- 
lanta, a Delaware corporation, “conducting 
owning and operating medern breweries in 
the southern States where the manufacture 
and sale of 3.2 beer is legal.’ Current issue 
is to be for 100.000 shares of no par com- 
mon stock. Registration fee of $75 indicates 
total aggregate proceeds as not to exceed 
$750,000. Among the officers are: H. B. Nel- 
son, Atlanta, vice president and treasurer, 
and C. S. Barrett, secretary. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL PRECIOUS METALS 
CO., Flint, Mich, a Michigan corporation 
engaged in the development and operation 
of mines, mining claims; mining, milling, 
smelting and refining ores; and erecting 
and operating motive-power plants, is to 
offer 30,000 shares of Class ‘‘A’’ common stock 
of a par value of $1 and 30,000 shares of 
Class “B'' common stock of no par value 
in the amount of $60,000. Registration fee 
of $25 was paid the Commission. Among the 
officers are: Alfred F. Koepke, Flint, Mich., 
president, and John W. Cook, Flint, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


August 16 
AURORA BREWING CO., Aurora, Ll, an Illi- 
nois corporation, engaged in the brewing 
and sale of malt and cereal beverages, pro- 
poses to issue 145,000 shares of Class A 
common stock at a par value of $5 a share, 
the company paying a registration fee of 
$25, which indicates aggregate estimated pro- 
ceeds as not to exceed $250,000. Among 
Officers are: August J. Petrie, Wauwatosa, 
Wis,. president; Jaries H. Keswick, Milwau- 
kee, secretary. Underwriters are: Nelson 
Brothers Co., 134 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
CARNEGIE METALS CO., Pittsburgh, an Ari- 
zona corporation, engaged in mining and 
selling gold, silver, lead, zinc, and copper 
ores, proposes to issue 831,383 shares of com- 
mon capital stock of a par value of $1 a 
share, the company having paid a registra- 
tion fee of $249.41. which indicates esti- 
mated aggregate proceeds as not to exceed 
$2,494.100. Among officers are: S. A. Taylor, 
president, and D. R. Fraser, secretary, both 
of Pittsburgh. Underwriters are: The Colo- 
nial Trust Co., J. H. Sanford, and G. W 
Kepler, all of Pittsburgh. 
MONTANA HIGHLANDS GOLD MINING CO., 
Butte, Mont., a Montana corporation, pro- 
poses to issue common stock and gold pro- 
duction certificates, having paid a registra- 
tion fee of $25, which indicates the esti- 
mated total aggregate proceeds as not to 


Improved Outlook 


In Lumber Trade 


Indications for Substantial 
Revival in Industry in 
Price Increase and Pros- 
pect for More Demand 








The lumber industry is giving indi- 
cations of substantial revival. 

Striking increases in lumber prices, 
which have gone far toward restoration 
of price levels that will avoid further 
capital losses, have been recorded during 
the past quarter of the year. Contracts 
for residential buildings are expected to 
increase this Fall; lumber purchases for 
public buildings, railroads, and for wood- 
using industries may show gains. 

This summary of the situation of the 
lumber industry ‘is revealed in a report 
on lumber consumption, lumber stocks, 
and anticipated consumption of lumber 
for the third quarter of 1933, just received 
by the Department of Commerce from the 
Special Lumber Survey Committee of the 
Timber Conservation Board. 

Prices Within Bounds Advocated 

Declaring that the outlook for the third 
quarter “is promising” as regards lumber 
consumption, the Committee nevertheless 
cautions the industry to keep prices in 
line with consumer capacity to pay, and 
urges cooperation with the National Re- 
covery Administration in the matter of 
increasing employment and raising wages, 

“September will probably show marked 
improvement over last year and the early 
months of 1933,” the report reveals, “con- 
tinuing the start made in June and July 
toward a genuine upturn in industry, 
building and general business conditions.” 

The Committee recommends that the 
lumber industry continue the attempt to 
adjust its production and its stocks to 
current consumption and not to uncertain 
future prospects; to improve the manufac- 
turing and marketing of its products; and 
to promote and extend their uses. 

Stocks and Consumption. 

Although lumber stocks have been re- 
duced $4,000,000,000 feet since Jan. 1, 1932, 
equivalent to nearly one-fourth of the 
total volume of lumber movement during 
that period, the Committee points out 
that national lumber consumption suf- 
fered drastic reductions during 1932 and 
the first three months of 1933 and is only 
now showing improvement. 

The Committee believes that recom- 
mended stocks reduction of 2,800,000,000 
feet will strengthen the industry’s posi- 
tion and that a reduced rate of output 
will make for a needed stabilization of 
the industry which is again threatened 
with substantial overproduction. 

The new business at the lumber mills 
| which has been growing gradually, ac- 
cording to the Committee, does not come 
| largely from actual consumption demand 
| but from retailers and industries who have 
| been building up their inventories in an- 
ticipation of price advances and of “hoped- 
| for but largely unrealized” consumer de- 
mand. 
| A recent canvass shows, according to 
| the Committee report, that retail buying 
|has gone mostly into stocks, that far 
western yards have not stocked so heav- 
ily as in some sections of the East, that 
most regions have shown some increases 
in sales, especially for modernizing and 
renovating, but generally speaking, in no 
regions have the sales as yet been heavy. 

The lumber price trend during the first 
six months of this year was upward. Many 
contend, the Committee declares, that the 
recent price advances at the mills have 
| been too rapid and that they will dis- 
| courage both foreign and domestic buying, 





tive Engineers, Inc., Seattle, Wash., and 

Montana Stock & Bond Co., Butte, Mont. 
WAMAD ASSOCIATES, Boston, a Massachue 
setts voluntary association, dealing in ine 

vestment trusts, proposes to issue 3,940.3: 
shares of common capital stock of no par 
value, the company having paid a registra- 
tion fee of $25, which indicates aggregate 
d $250,000, 




















ing higher milk prices, long-term wheat 
‘and cotton programs, indicating higher 
flour and textile prices and a sugar pro- 
gram that hints at higher future sugar 
prices 

Complaints already received at the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration indicate 
that housewives are not finding the 
changes to their liking in many instances. 
Prices of foodstuffs from June 15 to July 
15 advanced more rapidly than at any 
similar period since the war. But the 
way the economic planners look at it is 
that with prices higher, producers will get 
more money and will be able to spend 
more to start the whole machine working 
again. Then consumers would have more 
money to spend, according to the theory. 

The Worker.—What is happening to the 
Nation’s workers is another matter. 

The oil code, once in effect, is expected 
to put 250,000 men to work in the indus- 
try. with filling-station attendants to have 
a 48-hour week. 

This coming week, retail codes are to 
be heard that affect nearly 5,000,000 em- 
ployes, limiting the hours that they work 
and the minimum wages that they re- 
ceive. 

Increased industrial activity was report- 
ed by Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
to have added $19,000,000 weekly to the 
pay roll of manufacturing estabilishmeni 
since March. 

But workers, with more money, are 
finding that it costs more to live. Their 
dollars, judged by cost of living reports 
compiled by the Government, are not go- 
ing as far as they formerly did. 

This creates a problem that is being 
met by recovery administration officials 
through plans for a concerted drive to get 
people with money to spend it freely. The 
theory is that when they do, the pump 
will be primed and money will start to 
circulate actively. 

So far the consumer has been taking the 
blows and more are being prepared for 
him in order to get dollars into the hands 
of those who Gon't have them. 


already set up temporary agencies in all | 
the States with the objective of employ- 
ing men on public works projects. 

The Council is composed equally of 
representatives of employers, employes 
and the public. The vice chairmen of the 
organization are William Green, presi- 
dent, American Federation of Labor” 
Henry I. Harriman, _ president, United 
States Chamber of Commerce; and Sen- 


ator Robert F. Wagner, of New York. 
Frederic A. Delano, president, American 
Civic Association, is treasurer, and Ni- 


rector Persons is secretary. | 








What Follows 


a Duli Market? 


Bull trends oiten interrupted 
by dull markets. Now is the time to | 
realign holdings with a view toward | 
gaining greater protection and profit 
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possibilities } 
Send for informative booklet, “How 
to Protect Your Capital and Acceler- 
ate Its Growth.” 
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A. W. WETSEL 
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exceed $250,000 Among officers are: H. H estimated proceeds as not to excee . te 
DesRoches, Butte, Mont president, and Among Officers are: Oliver F. Wadsworth, 
Ernest Dorais, Butte, Mont.. secretary-treas- Dedham, Mass., president; and Donald D, 
urer Underwriters are: Northwest Execu-/ Douglass, Brookline, Mass., secretary. 
| Dividend Notice 
Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 96 of 75 cents per share, payable 
August 15, 1933, to stockholders of record July 20, 1933. 
| $6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 104 of $1.50 per share, payable 
July 15, 1933, to stockholders of record June 30, 1983. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned } 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
the initial dividend. 
- — — ~- 
-ACIFIC LIGHTING 
| c ( A 4 4 , 1 
-ORATION 
CORPORATIO! 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
- — a 
Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and 
Cash Dividends for the Twelve Months 
Ended June 30, 1933 
Gross RevENvE ‘ ’ 244,768,802.20 
| Orerstinc Expenses AnD TAXxes: 
Operating Expenses $19,124,616.43 
Taxes 5,384,732.94 
Total . ° 24,509,349.37 
Net Revenve Berore Bonp INTEREST $20,259,452.83 
Deduct Bond Interest 5,374,611.86 
Net Revenve Arter Bono INTEREST #14,884,840.97 
Deduct: 
Depreciation $7,116,044.79 
Amortization of Discount and 
Expense on Securities . 277,678.72 
Total , 7,398,723.51 
Net Revenve Berore Divinenps $7,491,117.46 
Deduct Dividends of Subsidiaries 
| | Preferred Stock $1,755,842.75 | 
| Common Stock, Minority Interest 264.00 
Total $1.756,106.75 
| AVAILABLE ror DivipENvs ON PREFERRED AND 
Common Stock oF Paciric Lignutina Corp $5,735,010.71 
Dividends on Preferred Stock 999,178.60 
AVAILABLE FoR DivipENps oN CoMMON STOCK $4,735,832.11 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock 4,825,893.00 
REMAINDER TO SURPLUS ; ‘ ‘ *$90,060.89 
Balance Available for ‘Dividends Se 
on Common Stock Equals, Per Share . ‘ $2.94 
= Deficit) 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 488 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
| 
=a = See e ae 
] 

















WILLIAM H. TAFT 
President of the United States 1909-1913 
“The operations of the Government affect 
* interests of every person living within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States.” bx 


INDEX 


Daily Index on Page 12. Annual Index-Digest 
published separately after March of each year. 
Rag paper edition, $20. Newsprint edition, $15. Weekly Composite Issue, Aug. 12 to Aug. 19, 1933 
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This is the fifth of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, being a 

continuation of the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network of radio stations 

These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio nor are they published any- 
where but in The United States News. 
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Experiment in Oil Code Has National Significance---Competition Is by No Means Eliminated 


---Only One Element in Cost Is Fixed---By-products, Left to Drift, Will Complicate 


Cost Problem and May Force 


Poe Vas: FIXING is a practice condemned by 
~) 
* 


the Supreme Court of the United States as 
fad 
A : 


an enemy of our system of free competition. 
irece9 Specifically, many efforts at price-fixing 
have been held to vielate the Sherman anti-trust law, 
But the President today has the power to suspend 
all anti-trust laws in the making of codes under the 
National Recovery Administration so long as these 
codes do not “permit monopolies or monopolistic 
practices.” 

Does the new oil code prescribed by the Government 
itself, after the various groups in the oil industry had 
failed to agree, give us a “monopolistic practice?” Tt 
it does, then the Goverument is not conforming to 
the law. If it does not then we have opened up a new 
avenue of approach to the vexed problem of con 
trolled stabilization of prices in 
America. 

The first question we must decide is whether what 


competition or 


is being attempted in the oil code is really “price- 
fixing.” There is room for considerable ditterence of 
opinion depending upon whether you use the word 
“price-fixing” in a legal sense or in its broad com- 
mon sense application. 
pee 

To a certain extent the 
NRA plan to fix minimum 
wages and = shorter hours 
could be called price-fixing. 
It fixes one element in the 
But the courts have not held that it 


PRICE FIXING 
ONLY OF ONE 
ELEMENT 


cost of goods. 
was unlawtul to make wage agreements with unions 
even though concerted action by employers, on the 
one hand, and employes’ unions, on the other, does 
in effect fix one of the biggest items in the cost of 
manufacture and hence tends to affect the final price 
to the consumer. 

When the National Recovery Act was before Con- 
gress, Senator Borah, of Idaho, persuaded the Senate 
to insert an amendment forbidding “restraint of 
trade,” “price fixing’ and “monopoly and monopolis- 
tic practices.” Senator Wagner, of New York, author 
of the bill, convinced the conference committee, how- 
ever, that the phrases “price fixing” and “restraint 
of trade” should be omitted and said he had no ob 
jection to leaving: in the words “monopoly and mo- 
nopolistic practices.” Mr. Wagner frankly told the 
Senate that the numerous decisions of the courts on 
“price fixing’ had been so narrowly applied as to 
prohibit in certain instances even the exchange of 
cost data by trade association members and that fix 
ing of wages and prevention of re-sale below cost 
might be held to be “price fixing.” 

So the Senate agreed with Mr. Wagner and the 
two phrases “price-iixing” and “restraint of trade” 
were climinated from the final bill that became law. 
We are thereiore leit with the question of whether 
and whether the fixing 
“monopolistic 


the oil code is a “monopoly” 
of prices therein tends to produce a 
practice.” 


— 
PRICE OF GAS Let us what is 


A RURRAAIED hoes code acd we will ane 
BY RATIO 


much is lett for 

competition as between pro- 

lor aiter all the test of whether a particular 

form of price fixing is objectionable now will turn 

not on whether as in the past Similar price fixing 

devices have been held illegal under the Sherman law. 

suspended for the time being, but whether the new 

or old forms of price-fixing when used in the codes 
do actually tend to produce monopoly. 

Iirst, it is clear that the oil code does not fix the 
price ot gasoline to the consumer. It does not fix the 
price the marketing men shall charge. It does not 
even fix the cost of production in bringing crude oil 
out of the ground, for costs as between efficient and 
inefficient producers will continue to be different. It 
employs a device known as a ratio. It says that for 
a standard grade of gasoline, for example, the price 


examine 
done 


how room 


ducers. 


of the crude oil from which gasoline is refined shall 
be eighteen and a half times the price of gas at the 
refinery. It does not say the base price must remain 
constant. It merely says that whatever the price of 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


crude, which presumably is affected by supply and 
demand, or control of output by the States, it must 
bear a ratio to the price of gasoline at the refinery. It 
own in early 


} 


is a good deal like the old method ki 
American history fixing the ratio of silver to gold at 
15'4 to 1. This did not prevent fluctuation in the 
prices of both metais based on their abundance or 
scarcity but it tended to maintain the ratio between 
them at the same level always. 


v 


The ratio it 18 » to ] 


is between crude oil and gas 





RATIO OF 
25 TO 1 


oline at arises 


AT PRESENT out of the ia t that a barrel 

of crude oil will vield about 
18 gallons of gasoline. This is not uniform. Methods 
of refining differ, grades of oil vary, Put that was the 
Voday the ratio 


the refinery 


historical origin of the ratio system. 
based on disorganized conditions in the indusiry runs 
about 25 to 1. So it. will be seen that a stabiliza 
tion of the ratio at 184 to 1 does have an effect on 
the cost of the raw materials at the refinery which 
When transportation charges and marketing and re 
tail handling charges and taxes are added finally 
makes up the entire price paid by the consumer, 
This may send the price at the filling station up 
two or three cents or it may not, depending upon 
whether increases can be absorbed in the competition 
on the marketing side. The Government merely has 
intervened in the disordered scene sufficiently to say 
that at least the ratio betwen crude oil and gasoline 
at the refinery shall be maintained. It 
right to change this ratio or abandon any effort to 
maintain the ratio as experience may dictate. 


v 


The Government also says 
that 
fixed the base price of gaso- 


reserves the 





SALES BELOW 
COST ARE 
FORBIDDEN ee 


shall be an unfair trade practice to sell below the cost 
at the refinery, Thus refiners, distributors, jobbers, 
Wholesalers, retailers and others engaged in the sale 


once the President has 


of refined petroleum products are forbidden to sell 
ata price below the cost of production or manutac- 
turing 
keting 

In the case of a violation by a competitor, emer 
gency authorization is granted temporarily to meet 
such competition by selling below cost but the ex 
cmption must be taken up for immediate considera- 
tion with the planning and goordinating committee 
set up under the code with Government approval. 

The plan, therefore, involves a fixing of a ratio 
and a policy of price maintenance as an attribute or 
guarantee of a minimum price. 


“plus reasonable expenses in the cost of mar 
as observed under prudent management.” 


Now, it AN be asked, does the fixing of this ratio 
constitute ‘price-lixing? In one sense it is no more 
price hxing to establish a minimum seale for this 
element in the product than it is to set a minimum 
wage, under Blue Eagles, which also enters into the 
cost, ; 





v 


QUESTION: WHAT The courts might hold that 
CONSTITUTES A fixing one item does not nec- 
MONOPOLY ? and that while all price fixing 
condemned under the 
Sherman law, it must not be forgotten that the latter 
had the specific words “restraint of trade” in it. 
Reference undoubtedly will be made to the speech of 
Senator Wagner last June in which he said that the 
Administration wanted to make it possible for some 
order to be brought out of chaos in industry especially 
with reference to price-cutting and that every limita 
tion or prohibition was really a kindof restraint of 
trade. : 
It would seem, therefore, that the legal controversy 
may some day be resolved on the broad grounds that 


essarily produce a monopoly 


Was 


the President having been given the power by Con 
gress to suspend the anti-trust laws could make all 
needtul provided \that 
monopolistic practices were not indulged in. 
question of fact would then arise 


regulations monopolies or 
The 
how much com- 


Further Price Definition 


petition is permissible when one or more items in the 
cost are fixed? 

In the oil group, some of the executives who have 
fought for Government control of the price for all 
stages in the economic process—production, refining 
and marketing—are disappointed over what the oil 
code fails to do, Vhey regard the fixing of the ratio 
as an incident of great importance perhaps in some 
phrases but aiter all an incident and hence not price 
fixing as it has been commonly understood by in- 
dustry. They want price fixing all along the line so 
as to assure a reasonable profit. 


v 


The groups opposcd even 
to the fixing of a ratio admit 
that in itself this may not be 


WHERE RATIOS tha | 
MAY LEAD itablization but they fea 


li the Government can fix a ratio, it 





GROUPS FEAR 


the principle. 
may decide later to go further and fix other elements 
in the cost and thus destroy competition. 

here are limits, however, upon the power of the 
President and the National Recovery \dministration, 
Phe law plainly says monopolies cannot be fostered. 
‘Lo give the oil producers and marketing men an 
arrangement whereby they can be assured of a guar- 
anteed profit based on a price which the consumer 
ust pay to get the product he needs would simply 
be legalized monopoly in the same category as public 
utilities which now are recognized by Government as 
lawtul monopoly. Here the public interest is pre- 
sumably protected by the policy of fixing 8 per cent 
as the amount that can be earned on capital after 
which electric light and power rates must be reduced 
to the consumer. 

Several of the oil executives foresee an effort to 
inake the oil industry a publie utility. This scheme 
might be applied to coal or lumber and other basic 
products if such a method of Government control of 
price or rates is attempted. But it would require more 
law to accomplish that purpose. 

The men in charge of governmental policy, on the 
other hand) insist they do not have.such a plan in 
mind, that they are merely trying to encourage a 
return of normaley and that the harnessing of a few 
meant demoralization need not 
the items 


clements which have 
a desire to control all of 


\part from the legal side, 
there arises the question of 


be construed as 


that make up cost. 





WHAT ABOUT 
BY-PRODUCTS 

OF INDUSTRY? ie 
what of the by-products like kerosene, lubricating oil, 
Many 


is carried 


economic effectiveness. lif 
the ratio between 
and gasoline is fixed, 
furnace oil, industrial fuel oil, and asphalts ? 

refiners insist that much of their overhead 
by the money they make out of handling gasoline and 
that this helps carry the Thus General 
put 
because of the immense purchasing power at 


by-products. 


\lotors can an expensive car like Cadillac 


out 
low cost 
for materials and other benefits of overhead econo- 
ues possible through the making of the Chevrolet. 
other, 


Hlence we are confronted with a condition. 


One helps carry the 
If the 
by-products are lett unfixed and there is tampering 
with the revenues from the handling of gasoline, it 
may affect the prices of by-products where for the 
moment industrial demand is tar below normal. 
Can the Government fix one ratio without fixing 
relationships that are off-shoots of the base price? It 
means an adventure in price fixing hardly contem- 
plated when the National Recovery 
But changing conditions and failure to find any solu- 


\ct was passed. 


tion in the oil industry itself has forced the Govern- 
ment to experiment with the ratio idea very much 
as the Agricultural Department is trying the process 
Ing tax on farm products. 


Vhese artificial manipulations of the law of supply 
and demand and control of production and price at 
ihe base may have 


far-reaching implications in our 
\merican 


They are 
in the dark 
inthe hope that the natural recuperative powers of 


system of free competition. 


frankly trial and error thusiar, a groping 


the country aided by an artificial stimulus will bring 
us’ to the promised land. 
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